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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


It's good afer 


Christmas, /vo 


HIS is the time of year when 
‘2 Mother and Dad seem to do a lot 
of whispering in corners and writing 
on the backs of envelopes while you 
gallantly pretend not to notice. 

But you know how it is. This busi- 
ness of selecting Christmas gifts is a 
puzzler, isn’t it? It’s easy enough to 
hit on something that will give pleas- 
ure for a day or two, but not so easy 
to give pleasure that will ast. 

Not so easy? How about Atwater 
Kent Radio? On Christmas Eve you 
can hear the carollers and the bells— 
and that’s only the beginning. As the 
weeks and months go on you find out 
that the longer you have Atwater 
Kent Radio, the more you appreciate 
it. Radio programs get better and bet- 
ter all the time—and Atwater Kent 


instruments are built to give unfail- 
ing service for a long, long time. 
(When a big hockey game is broad- 
cast and you want to be sure you'll 
hear everything clearly, you'll appre- 
ciate that quality, “unfailing service.”) 

So how about helping Dad and 
Mother out with a little hint ? How 
about a suggestion from you that an 
Atwater Kent Receiving Set, with the 
magical One Dial, and an Atwater 
Kent Radio Speaker, with the faithful 
clarity of tone, will settle the problem 
for the whole family? 

Why not speak to them now? Then 
there'll be plenty of time for them to 
confide their intentions to an Atwater 
Kent dealer. 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4798 Wissahickon Avenue 





Mopet H Rapto 
Speaker. Entirely of 
metal. Crystalline- 
finished in two shades 
of brown. With 9 feet 
of flexible cord. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 





Automatically controlled by 
trickle charger can be connec 


h tic switch a i 
rage Pugs into A.C. light socket. Delivers up to 135 volts. Op- 


erates Atwater Kent Receivers or other make consuming not more 


Philadelphia, Pa.. 


Solid mahogany cabinet; g 


vernier knob. 


switch on receiving set. “A” battery and 
ted to this “B” Power Unit,in which 
lso starts and stops charger, if one 


Monet 30, six-tube, One Dial Receiver. 


name plate, power supply switch and 


Mopet E Rapto Speaker. 
The result of nearly three 
r work. 
Faithfully covers the en- 
tire range of musical tones, 
from the lowest to the 
highest register. With 9 


years’ laboratory 


feet of flexible cord. 


Mopet 35, six-tube, One Dial Receiver. 
Crystalline-finished cabinet; gold-plated ship- 














model name plate, decorative rosettes and 


power supply switch. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING—The Atwater Kent Radio Hour 
brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s finest program. 
Hear it at 9:15 Eastern Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 


wear. . New York 
WEEI Boston 
weaE. .. Pittsburgh 
wsal . .. Cincinnati 
WTAM Cleveland 
WGN Chicago 


wre Washington writ . Philadelphia 
wor .. Buffalo weco Mpls.-St. Paul 
woc . Davenport wor’. Schenectady 
woaF. Kansas City ws Atlanta 
KsD St. Louis wsm .. Nashville 
wwy .. Detroit wmce .. Memphis 
wHas. Louisville west . . . Charlotte 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies West, and in Canada 
One Dial Receivers licensed under U. S. Patent 1,014,002 


old-plated 


gine 





Mope 33, six-tube, One Dial Receiver, with 
antenn? adjustment device. Unusual selectiv- 
Solid mahogany cabinet; gold-plated name 
¢, power supply switch and vernier knob. 


than 40 milliamperes. Brown crystalline finish, Including long-life 
rectifying tube (no filament to burn out) and 7-foot flexible cord. 


Type R, for 60-cycle 110 to 115 volt Alternating Current. 
Type S, for 25-cycle 110 to 115 volt Alternating Current. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


For A 


Official First Aid Belt 


Pouch 


An outfit that is prized by 
the entire field because it is 
so compact and still contains 
all the essential ingredients of 
a first aid pouch. Every Scout 
and Scout official should have 
one before starting to camp 
or on a hike. Furnished with 
canvas belt carrier. The con- 
tents are as follows: 

Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 ins. x 


6 yds. . 
Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. x 


yas. 
Cylinder Zinc Oxide Adhesive 
Plaster, 1 in. x 1 yd. 
Envelope H. F. Mercurochrome 
Gauze - 
Tube “First Aid for Burns 
Mercurochrome Swab 
3 Vivo Rolls 
in Carton 
1 Tube Soap 
in Carton 
1 Small First 
Aid Book- 
let 
No. 1548 


" ‘ al Prepaid ..75¢ 
No. 1006. SCOUT WHISTLE. Enables 


Scouts to signal one another or call help in 


Make This Another emergencies. Gun metal finish on brass, with 
ring for attaching to lanyard. Marked with = 
ic 


Scouting Christmas GEE GO, PUMRRE cc ccccccccccccccccces 
To a Boy Scout, every article of No. 1464. U. S. CARTRIDGE WHISTLE. 


Boy Scout equipment recalls the This whistle is made from a U. S. Army Car- 


‘ te tridge Shell. Has shrill ciear tone and ring for 
open woods, the camp fire, adven attaching to lanyard. Prepaid.............. 10c 
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ture, romance, great-heartedness 

and all the vigor and lustihood PR. hte SCOUTMASTER'S p shader 
° > + oomew ha 1imeren 1 on r 

that strong bodies and keen minds whistle and superior quality. Heavy metal, 

working under the same great Oath nickel-plated. Prepaid.........-.e-eeeeeees 25c 


and Law, can give. 


Get Boy Scout Things for 
Christmas 


No. 1440A. METAL CAMP MIRROR. A 
highly polished thin metal mirror for camp and 
hike. Can be hung on tent pole or carried about. 
Equipped with case. Size, 234 x 4 inches. Pre- 
500.69 00614546455 464 d00 00690 ctdee ses om 30c 























Official Boy Scout Knives 
Regulation model, large sized stag han- 
dle, heavy cutting blade, screw driver, 
bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to 
stand rough usage. 

No. 1496. “Remington” Make. 
Price, $1.50 

No. 1502. “Ulster” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 

No. 1566. “Hammer” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.50 





Combination Tool Kit 


A handy, practical outfit: Knife, reamer, 
files, saw, chisel, screwdriver, cork puller 
and cap lifter, in case with center com- 
partment for pocket-book. Each tool at- 
taches firmly to knife and handle is 


quickly removable. Easily carried in 
pocket. Tools large enough for real 
work. An article every Scout values: 


shipping weight, 12 ozs. 


No. 1186. Prepaid. Price, $2.25 


Prepaid. g 






Merry CHRISTMAS— 


It’s Easy to Order by Mail! 


Simply state the number, the quantity 
wanted, the name of the article, and, 
when necessary, state size and color. 
Figure up the total cost of the articles you 
order and enclose the amount required, in- 
cluding enough to pay postage according 
to the weight. 

The best way to send money is by post 
office money order, express money order 
or your personal check. If you find it 
necessary to send currency, have the letter 
registered, if possible, 

Our system makes tt possible for us to de- 
liver your order to the post office or rail- 
road company WITHIN TWENTY. 
FOUR HOURS after we receive it. 









Official Boy Scout Axes 


Handy at every turn in camp and on 
hike. Made of one piece solid steel, 
hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
finish, has head for drawing nails. Com- 
plete with leather sheath. 
No. 1510. “Plumb” Brand. Prepaid. 
' Price, $1.80 
No. 1507. “Collins” Brand. Prepaid. 
Price, $1.80 
Boy Scout Staves 


No order accepted for less than eight 


Staves. Excellent for patrol use. Ship- 
ping weight, each 2% lbs. 
No. 1403 (in lots of eight.) Each, 33c 





Read carefully the following two pages—They’re just filled with Christmas Gifts for Scouts and Scout Leaders 
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Featherweight Shelter Tent 
Made of specially processed high quality 
canvas. Thoroughly waterproof. The 
design has met with the unqualified ap- 
proval of all scouts and scout leaders 
who have tried it out. It has an advan- 
tage over the Army Shelter Tent models 
because it laces up the front, thereby 
affording protection from wind and rain. 
Length, 84 inches; width, 46 inches; 
height, 36 inches. Furnished with 9 pegs, 
two folding poles and a carrying case, 
which makes a good pillow when tent is 


set up. 
No. 1303. Shipping weight, 6 Ibs. 
Price, $4.90 
Rover Pack 


Adopted after thor- 
ough trial to satisfy 
demand for a larger 
pack carrier. Made 
of heavy water- 
proof canvas. 27 
inches deep, with 
inside collar, adjust- 
able web _ straps 
with single suspen- 
sion, side rings for 
lacing on extra duf- 
fel. 
No. 1434. Shipping 
weight, 2% Ibs. 
Price, $3.50 


A Scout’s Warmest Friend 
Official Boy Scout Blankets 


Se ee 
















New Official All-Wool OO Camp Blanket 


An economical blanket of exceptional 
wearing quality made of fine soft wool. 
Carries a label which bears the Official 
Boy Scout Seal. Weight 3 Ibs. Size 58 
x 82”. Shipping weight, 4 lbs. 

No. 1172 Each, $4.50 


Official High Grade Khaki Camp Blanket 
Made of the finest quality pure soft wool. 


Weight, 4% lbs. Size 66 x 84 inches. 
Shipping weight, 6 lbs. 
No. 1334 Each, $6.50 


Year 


Cook Kits 





No. 1200 
“Wear-Ever” Cook Kit 


Made of heavy gauge seamless aluminum. 
Outfit consists of frying pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be 
inserted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover drinking cup, and stew pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Parts nest and 
lock together, hence do not rattle. Khaki 
carrying case with adjustable strap. Ship- 
ping weight, 3 Ibs. 


No. 1200. Price, $2.25 


“Upton” Mess Kit 
Small Size 


Consists of polished heavily nickeled soup 
can, cup, stew or fry pan and wire 


broiler. Separate handles for each ar- 
ticle. All parts nest compactly. Easily 
carried in pocket or haversack. Ship- 
ping weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 


Price, $1.75 


“Upton” Mess Kit 
Large Size 
Made of polished, heavily nickeled steel. 
Somewhat similar to No. 1001 except that 
it is of larger pattern and consists of 
two cups and two fry pans, soup can 
and wire broiler with separate handle for 


No. 1001. 


each article. Just as easily carried in 
pocket or haversack. Shipping weight, 
2 Ibs., 4 ozs. 

No. 1535. Price, $2.75 


“Wear-Ever” Aluminum 
Canteen 


Made of heavy seamless aluminum, en- 
closed in tight-fitting khaki felt cover 
which, when wet, keeps contents cool. 
Fitted with removable adjustable shoul- 
der strap. Canteen is concaved to fit 
wearer's hip. Capacity slightly over one 
quart. Shipping weight, 2 Ibs, 

No. 1466. Price, $2.75 


Of course every scout will want to 
use Boy Scout Christmas Cards. An 
excellent and attractive assortment will 
be found on page 82. 


Duffel Bag 
Made of guaranteed waterproof khaki 
duck with reinforced bottom. It is fitted 


with inside neck which is a protection to 
the contents when the bag is closed with 
outside cord. Equipped with two extra 
handles for carrying; one on the side 
and the other on the bottom. Size 21 
ins. x 33 ins. 


No. 1073. Each, $3.50 





The New Official Boy Scout 
Haversack 

Adopted after many months of experi- 
menting and consultations with hunters, 
trappers and leading camping authorities. 
It is a decided improvement over any 
haversack on the market today and is 
the most practical article of a scout’s 
equipment. 
No. 573. Shipping weight, 2 lbs. 

Price, $2.50 
New Official Boy Scout Flashlight 
Specially designed for Boy f . 
Scout requirements. May be 
worn on belt as a marching 
light, suspended by its own 
ring as a temporary tent 
light or stood up erect if 
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desired. Has 200 foot range 

with focusing lenses for spot ye 
light or wide area focus. |S} 
Switch permits use for sig- 1g. 







i 


naling or it may be located 
for steady light. See illus- 
tration at right for purchase 
of lights for marching and 





camp use. Case ‘is durable = 
khaki-colored finish, Pre- [& 
paid. ~ 
No. 1278. Price, $2.20 
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“Eveready” Searchlight 
This is a 3-cell focusing “EVEREADY” 


searchlight with a range of 500 feet. This 
light has exactly the same “EVEREADY” 
features as specified in No. 1553, but it 
is by far a more powerful light. 

No. 1554. Prepaid. Price, $3.55 


THREE-CELL BATTERY. For No. 
1554, described above. 
No. 1554A, Prepaid. Price, 45c 





The Official Boy Scout Bugle 
An instrument that is smarter and more 


trim than the average bugle. It is per- 
fect in tone and register and only the 
finest of materials are used in its manu- 
facture. Its tone is brilliant, powerful 
and mellow. Each one is tested before 
shipment to insure every detail of work- 
manship and tone. Key of G, tuning 
slide to F. Silver plated mouthpiece; 
select brass. 

No. 1277. “Conn” Official Bugle. Prepaid. 


$5.00 

No. 1537. “King” Official Bugle. Prepaid. 
$6.00 

No. 1538. “Rexcroft” Official Bugle. Pre- 

paid. $5.00 


Scout Guard Rope 


A rope is very useful on parade duty 
and at rallies. Also very valuable for 
rescue work. Length of this rope is 15 
feet and is equipped with snap fastener 
and ring for joining to other ropes. 
Lifting strength, 150 Ibs. 

No. 1276. Prepaid. Price, 50c 


Boy Scout Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from 
good field glasses. Useful in signaling. 
in study of birds and stars. This glass 
has achromatic lenses, giving a clear 
and well lighted field of view. Tan 


leather mounting and dull finish. Tan 
case with shoulder straps. Shipping 
weight, 2 lbs. 

No. 1212. Each, $6.06 


Cello Aluminum Canteen 
Made of light weight stamped aluminum. 


mg 9 weight, 1% Ibs. 
No. 1201. Each, $2.60 


December 
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FE FOR ALL BOYS 
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~ 
. | pe that will please everybody. Even Dad will appreciate Scout things for 
‘ ri 5 . 
| ; stmas Why not show these pages to him and Mother too,—perhaps 
| they ore wondering what to give you for Christmas, and the things on these 
| pages will greatly help them. 
t 
Signal Flag Kits Official Boy Scout Shoes 
The best buy a scout can make. be —_— Boy Scout Shoe is sold in 
These kits afford a most unusual io yay gon er pe the Heavy 
opportunity for obtaining complete Show and ae Oxford F geese Dress 
signal flag outfits at less than the Jooks and long wear ‘it ing sae 
actual value of the case which holds buy better shoes than preg for yee 
them. Set consists of 2 pr. flags, money. Our catalogue contains full o 
1 pr. for — signaling, pro- scriptions. 
vided with separate wooden sticks, sj 
and the other for Morse signaling —_ ee oil 2 Pears $5.50 
with separate long metal rods in PO renee ss eee eee $6.50 Swiss Model Wrist Watch 
their sections. All Jewelry i aia ow 
we steed fa 2 - ; Six jewel lever movement with leather 
special heavy case, ‘iain irst Class Scout's Fob strap. Luminous—can be easily read in 
with adjustable shoul- 7m is ie a possession which any First - . Very attractive and a practi- 
der strap and rawhide Class Scout would prize. Gold filled, rose cal Boy Scout watch. 
thongs. finish without enamel, optional for Com- No. 1547. Prepaid. i 
No. 1498. Shipping missioned Scout Leaders. ~ ri ane 
~ Z No. 313. Pri 
weight, 3% Ibs. rice, $2.50 14 Kt. White Gold Plated 
j Price, 65c net Sterling Silver Ring Wrist Watch 
j Seal Ring bearing First Cl bl ov, sons 
° P a ; 
a oe oxidized finish, perrini ra Fg fald Scot doe 
ive-Foot Archery Set No. 321. Price, 85c ap. Useful day or night. Swiss 
DY” One best imported lemonwood Gold-Filled Ring et : 
This bow stave, 5 ft.; %4 dozen fer- This is identical with preceding, but No. 1379. Prepaid. Price, $12.50 
DY” me Ege %4 dozen heavy 10 kt. gold-filled. 
it if selected birch shafts, 24 in.; No. 322, Price, $1.00 Ingersoll Mid Radioli 
turkey feathers for six arrows ; . ° a a . get Radiolite 
53.55 waterproof glue for six arrows ; Ripatlinit Posy Gold Ring ‘ Wrist Watch 
No. oe fool — st Mc oaht, ical with preceding, but 10 kt. solid ihe sane convenient gyn made. Wide 
A d er str xz 
45c weight, 3 Ibs. No. 323. Price, $5.50 able. Not la cihiitet cuaies 
. No. 1543. Per Set, $3.50 Scout Insignia Jewelry Set No. 1364, Prepaid. Price, $4.00 
Ready Made Five-Foot iis sf consists of sterling silver. sear 
Archery Set finish, each die-stamped with First Class Firemaking Set 
Consisting of one strong, well- emblem. Long wanted by S J 
J finished, polished 5 ft. bow and No. 320. Price, $1.50 make them for sation ane —— 
: : : ’ : 0 .too often 
six 24 in. sharp pointed, deco- a scarcity of the right kind of material 
rated > = ee ex- Set consists of bow with leather thong, 
call ceptionally fine bow and arrow. a .drill and drill socket. Notched fire 
per- Has from 20 to 30 pound pull. board and package of tinder. 
the Shipping weight, 3 Ibs. No. 1227. Prepaid. Price, $1.00 
ant No. 1542. Per Set, $4.75 
rfu i i 
fore Aluminum Camp Set Little Giant Yucca Fire-Making 
a A compact, handy little set, vA Set 
1 inches long, made of good alu- Consists of 1 i 
ece; minum. It is durable, con- drill yo pF phen bes. gp’ ery “ 
e venient and easy to keep clean. board made of Yucca wood “This tenad 
“ seg ag pnw rt Official Leather Belt and Belt o anrgey recommended by Dudley W. 
said. eto three parts, Knife, Fork wis: 2 Buckle sf the Weel Adeaiich vaodak Pestene 
nae pose sl , , Nickel silver attractively designed belt o¢ tind ta » for quick results. Package 
ome N sane Shi ‘ng Weight, 6 buckle and an excellent quality belt of et ae: 
oa pt . PP S price $1.00 genuine leather one and one-fourth No. 1532. Prepaid. Price, $1.00 
m. _ Khakt Wassaaoeet = wide provided especially for rd 
" q scouts and Scout Leaders for wearing on 
wd Case for above, — di eg clothes. Detachable style. 
ot . o. 514, Price, $1.25 Give Your Friends Boy S 
515 . . . ne 
_e ee —— Official Belt Buckle and Belt Christmas Gifts 
oe. plendid for Scouts and Sterling silver front. Same design A real Scout Chri i 
sther uses. Collapses flat above and also provided for Paso ie thing that your ater, or Som. 
She for pocket. Sommerer desire to wear this in preference to the master places among ike incenane 
galvanized a beg alu- regular buckle on the belt. It may be of his pack or carries on his per- 
minum reflector. == =worn on the Uniform Belt or with the son; something that he uses on 
rom No. 1258. ne gegen age apatines. Belt is of excel- his hikes and in his camp, that is 
an ping weight, lent quality genuine leather one and one- a real Christ i 
‘lass 2 Ibs. fourth inches wide. P brance sake. ~—- 
sees Price, $1.00 No. 514A. Price, $2.50 
Tan 
ping 
68 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
um. San Francisco 200 F ifth Avenue Chi 
cago 
$2.60 583 Market Street New York 37 So. Wabash Ave 
Keep in mind this is not all the i r 3 
Y equipment the ; . 
lia Rs quip Supply Department carries. You can get a full list by referring to the Catalo 
: 8 g- 
When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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WHAT A CHRISTMAS A 
Remington Christmas Can Be! 


UST think what a Christmas a Remington Christmas could be. A Remington 
.22 calibre rifle—as reliable, accurate and well-built as the high powered 
Remingtons that are famous among big game hunters. Remington KLEANBORE 
Cartridges to keep it always accurate and free from rust, pitting and corrosion. 
A Sheath Knife with a heavy, sharp, durable blade for camp and woods work. 
A Remington Boy Scouts’ Knife, the most popular knife ever built. Say—how’d 
you like to find these beside your Christmas tree? 


A hint to your Dad should be enough. You see, Remington products were just 
as famous and popular in his day—or in your grandfather's day—as they are 
now. To make sure your Dad doesn’t forget, perhaps you’d better write for 
our folders on Remington Small Bore Rifles and Remington Outdoor Knives, 
and show them to him. 

REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1816 
Dept. 12 B. L.,25 Broadway 


Remington 


© 1927, R. A. Co. 


New York City 











Model 24. Autoloading Rifle. Hammerless, solid 
breech, take-down, .22 calibre. Chambered for .22 
short cartridge only, or .22 long-rifle cartridge only, 
not interchangeable. 


Oo Oo °0O 


Model 12. Repeating Rifle. Hammerless, solid breech, 
take-down, .22 calibre. Shoots short long or long-rifle 
cartridges. 

°o Oo Oo 


Sheath Knives. Remington Sheath Knives are beauti- 
fully finished and perfectly balanced. Made fromevenly 
tempered high grade tool steel that holds an edge a 
long time. For service and appearance they are un- 
beatable. 


Oo oO O 


Official Scout Knife. Remington’s “Official Knife — 
Boy Scouts of America” has been endorsed by both 
the Boy Scout Organization and the United States 
Bureau of Standards. In the quality of steel, workman- 
ship, design and materials it hasa generous margin of 
superiority over any other Scout Knife made. 


Se @¢ @ 


Kleanbore Cartridges. When you start using KLEAN- 
BORE, the Miracle Cartridges, you can bid goodbye 
to rust, corrosion and pitting in rifle barrels, and at 
the same time obtain the highest accuracy. They also 
practically eliminate erosion. Made for .22 short, long 
and long-rifle, .22 W.R.F. Model 1890 (.22 Reming- 
ton Special), .22 Remington Autoloading, and .22 
Winchester Automatic. There is only one KLEAN- 
BORE! Beware of imitations. 








RIFLES AMMUNITION SHOTGUNS GAME LOADS CUTLERY 


CASH REGISTERS 


SERVICE MACHINES 
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HE steady thunderous roar of the Liberty motor 
was interrupted by a barking cough; a gurgle, 
another cough and still another. The engine died. 

The propeller’s speed diminished. 
Don Craig, in the rear cockpit of the De Havilland, looked 
over the shoulder of Forest Ranger Garry Foster at the 
instrument board. The oil gauge was acting strangely. He 


yelled into the Ranger’s ear: 


‘Looks like a break in the oil-feed line.” 
Foster nodded as he shut off the ignition. Half turning his 


head he shouted above the decreasing 
thunder of the propeller: 

‘Got to go down. Bad place to make 
a landing.” 

He began to operate the controls. 

Craig looked over the edge of the 
cockpit at the earth two thousand feet 
below them. They were yet ten miles 
from the Fairbanks Flying Field in 
Powell Basin, northwest of Denning. 
The Big Snake river stretched its 
serpentine way across the landscape. 
Immediately below reared the somber 
fir and spruce-clad heights of Porcupine 
Ridge. Beyond were the naked rock- 
ribbed, cave-scarred buttes of the Traps. 
Between these and the east, reaching 
out toward Powell Basin, was a tri- 
angular formation of sand, a vast 
desert waste, that merged with the sun- 
scorched sage-brush barrens of Powell 
Basin. They might make a landing 
between Porcupine Ridge and the Traps 
if they were fortunate enough to avoid 
the staggering clumps of juniper and 
the thick growths of sage brush that 
dotted the arid triangle on the edge of 
the Traps. 

The Forest Ranger was looking over 
the side of the cockpit, too. Evidently 
his judgment was the same as Don 
Craig’s, for presently he tipped the 
nose of the De Havilland slightly down- 
ward and began to volplane toward the 
earth, headed for the edge of the Traps 
where the largest spread of sandy space 
showed well up against the fringe of the 
buttes, and the vague outline of a 
desert road leading toward the south- 
east, was penciled across the ground. 

The propeller was dead now. The 
only sound was the shrieking of the 
wind through the struts and the hissing 
swish of the wings cutting the air. 

Foster shouted over his shoulder: 
“Looks good from here. If it isn’t too 
soft and sandy to give us a nose over 
and if there aren’t any rocks or dry 
washes to smash us up, we'll make it. 
We'll land just to the left of that road 
where it turns away from the Traps.” 

Don Craig understood. With the 
interest of a born birdman he watched 
the terrain below them as it seemed to 
rush up to meet the plane. It did look 
good. The closer they approached the 
sandy area and the penciled strip of a 
road, the better it appeared to be for a 
safe landing. They were, under the 
shadow of the buttes now. Only four or 
five hundred feet more of a drop. 
Three hundred now. Two hundred. A 
hundred. Foster was manipulating the 
controls; leveling off. The landing gear 
touched, bounced off, wheels spinning, 
sand flying. They touched again, 
bounced, then touched and stayed 


1927 


The Cloud Patrol 


By Irving Crump 
Illustrated by William Heaslip 


down. For ten seconds the plane rushed across the sand at 
express train speed, then slowly came to a stop. 

“That’s that. Now for a quick repair, and into the air 
again,” said the Forest Ranger as he began to climb out of 
the cockpit. 

Don sat a moment, while he looked upward at the high, 
ragged cliffs of the buttes known as the Traps. They were 
varicolored and beautiful in the splashes of sunlight and their 
own irregular shadows. There was a certain desert grandeur 
about them; sinister beauty that made Don shudder even 














“These here tarnation Traps. 


Tain’t noways ah healthy place” 


while he admired them. The Traps they were called, these 
rocky hills, and the Traps they had been for several adven- 
turous souls—early prospectors, who had climbed among 
them in search of gold or other precious metals. Several had 
never come out again, 
and broke his neck. Another had been caught in a rock slide. 
Still another had become winter bound and frozen to death in 
one of the blind canyons where he had tried to hole up with a 
scant supply of provisions. For miles those Traps extended 
southward and westward, to merge in the rocky ridges of the 


so the story ran. One fell from a cliff 


Porcupines and the Sierra Sanchez 
range, and as Don Craig looked up at 
barrier cliffs he could well understand 
how one could be lured deeper and 
deeper among the canyons and gulches 
in search of adventure. 


UDDENLY his roving eyes stopped 

dead, fastened on the dark entrance 
to a pocket canyon higher up, where the 
ragged contour of a ledge with the dark 
entrance of a cave behind, could be 
vagucly discerned. What had caused 
that glint of sunlight? Metal? Was 
that—it was—a rifle barrel resting in a 
cleft between two boulders and pointed 
full at them. There was another, too, 
and still another. He saw the peaked 
crown of a Stetson behind one, a patch 
of white forehead behind another and a 
mop of sandy hair behind a third. There 
were men up there, hiding among the 
rocks, and whoever they were they were 
thoroughly covering himself and Foster 
with their rifles. 

Breathless with surprise, Don shifted 
his eyes and tried to compose his jump- 
ing nerves, before he started to climb 
out of the cockpit to warn the Forest 
Ranger that at least three rifles were 
centered on the small of his back. He 
did not want to let the hidden gunmen 
know that he had discovered them. 

But even as he slung his leg over the 
side of the fuselage to drop to the 
ground, there was a sound of booted 
feet crunching on rocks and gravel. 

Don and the Ranger looked up to 
discover a man coming out from among 
a mass of boulders that had in ages past 
tumbled down from the heights above 
in a devastating rock slide. The man 
was scarcely a prepossessing individual. 
He could have been a prospector, but 
looked like a dangerous criminal. His 
face was dark, and heavy, his forehead 
was low. His chin was big and square 
and smudged with a week’s growth of 
beard, save where a wide white scar 
showed with stark clearness across the 
angle of his jaw, drawing the corner of his 
mouth down slightly in the suggestion of 
a sneer. He wore faded khaki breeches 
tucked into down at the heel riding boots. 
His vest sagged open. The sleeves of 
his flannel shirt were rolled up, exposing 
big, sun-bronzed, cordedarms. A black 
felt Stetson sat at a rakish angle on his 
head. In the crook of his arm he carried 
a Winchester, and at his hip sagged a 
big, black-butted Colt six-gun. 

“H’iyuh,” he grunted, by way of salu- 
tation. ‘“S’onthin’ th’ matter with yubr 
sky-boat?” he queried, and there wads 
that about his tone, a certain bitter 
grimness, that suggested more than idle 
curiosity. 
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“Yes,” said the Ranger, looking the man over from boots to 
Stetson, “we have a stoppage in our oil line. Came down 
for repairs.” 

“Aimin’ to flit agin’ after yuh git it fixed, huh?” asked the 
man as he leaned against a rock. Don could but mark that 
same strange quality of interest in his second query. He noted 
also that although the man appeared to be very casual about 
everything he did, yet the round bore of the Winchester held 
in the crook of his arm always centered on the Ranger. 

“Yes, we are hopping off as soon as we get things fixed,” 
replied Foster. 

The man grunted, and sat down upon a rock, his curiosity 
apparently satisfied. 

“That’s good,” he said. Then added, ‘this ain’t no right 
nice place fer ah fellah to git stalled none an’ that’s ah fact. 
Wouldn’t wanta spend much time ’round these here tarnation 
Traps muhself. *Tain’t noways ah healthy place whatever.” 
There was a sinister something about the way the big man 
spoke the last sentence that also registered on Don. 

The Forest Ranger looked at him coldly for a moment. 

“What are you doing upin here, then—all heeled that way?” 

“Me? I’m wolfin’. Milo Barbour has been loosin’ ah 
powerful lot of sheep. Kinda figgered th’ wolfs is hid out in 
th’ Traps. I been huntin’ ’em ah week now,” almost growled 
the stranger as if he resented the inquiry. 


ON wondered how many men it took to hunt wolves in the 
Traps and instinctively his eyes roamed the rocky height 
above, looking for the rifles he had spotted first. But they 
were not there. Search his hardest he could not locate them 
now. They had disappeared. To all appearances the stranger 
was alone. This puzzled him more than ever. 

“Why doesn’t Milo Barbour call on a Government wolfer 
to clear his sheep range?” inquired Foster, almost sus- 
piciously, Don thought. 

“Huh,” grunted the stranger, standing up and shifting his 
rifle, “‘you bein’ ah Ranger should know Milo Barbour ain’t 
got no int’rest in th’ Gov’mint ner Gov’mint fellers. Ain’t 
he fightin’ th’ Gov’mint on this here Snake River irrigation 
dam an’ like o’ that? S’pose he’d have any use fer ah Gov’mint 
wolf hunter, er ah Gov’mint Forest Ranger either? Naw, 
sirree. Th’ Gov’mint shore has played him dirt it has, takin’ 
away all his free range and bringin’ in ah passel o’ home- 
steaders and nesters. Milo’s all peaked up, he is, an’ you 
Gov’mint fellers is gointa hear from him proper,—so’s them 
homesteaders yuh dun brung in down Powell Basin an’ 
Denning. Milo’s gointa raise tarnation blazes with th’ hull 
push o’ yuh before he gits through,”’ concluded the self-styled 
wolfer as he started toward a scraggly growth of junipers at 
the base of the butte. Following him with his eyes, Don dis- 
covered a dilapidated old touring car with side curtains down, 
parked among the junipers, well hidden from,sight of anyone 
passing along the road. The man climbed into the vehicle, 
started it, and working it out of its hiding place, started up 
the road to disappear in a cloud of dust. 

Don looked at the Ranger. 

‘Pleasant customer, wasn’t he?” he said. 

“‘Wolfer,” snorted Garry Foster. “He isn’t any more a 
wolfer than I am an acrobat. I know who he is. Frank 
Dusong, that’s who, and one of the meanest, lowest, dirtiest 
criminals in the west. He thought I’d swallow that wolfing 
story, but I recognized him the moment I laid eyes on him. 
He is the leader of a gang of ex-criminals, every one with a 
jail record. Gunmen and thugs, train robbers and highway- 
men; everything that is vicious. He never travels alone. 
Some of his gang was watching us, probably had guns trained 
on us from up above among those rocks.” 

Don looked at the Ranger. 

“You are right. I saw them. There were at least six rifles 
centered on us for a while.” , 

“TI thought so,” scowled the Ranger. Then he added, 
“What I would like to know is, what are they doing here 
anyway. That gang is supposed to range down in Nevada. 
How is it they are up here now? He was mighty curious 
about us—wanted to know what we landed here for and all 
that. Even hinted that it wouldn’t be healthy for us to 
remain long. That wolfing story is all bunk, of course. I’m 
afraid there is something else behind it. I—sa-a-y, by jingo, 
there is a story around that Milo Barbour was once associated 
with Dusong in some of his robberies. Do you suppose 
Barbour has brought that gang into the Basin? If he has, 
there will certainly be trouble very soon. Barbour is fighting 
the Government on that Snake River irrigation dam, and he 
is all stirred up because Washington has taken away all the 
free sheep range in the Basin and thrown it open to home- 
steaders and farmers in anticipation of the irrigation project. 
Barbour did manage to get an injunction to stop the work on 
the dam temporarily, and I guess he has made it uncomfortable 
for certain Government officials and all that—but it hardly 
seems credible that he would bring Dusong and his gang to 
work for him. Yet if he did turn a man like Dusong loose, 
with his killer pack, among those homesteaders who are rush- 
ing into Powell Basin and crowding Denning—by Jove, it 
would be real trouble, and on my doorstep—because I am 
responsible for this district.” 

Then he added as if checking up on the situation: ‘‘Who 
knows, that sun-baked old snoozer of a sheep man might 
have gotten the crack-brained idea that he can scare out the 


homesteaders with gun-fighters and frighten the Government 
into abandoning the irrigation project and returning Powell 
Basin to free sheep range. That’s the way they operated in 
the old days of the west—for a while. Hang it, I hope that 
isn’t in the back of his head—that would mean bloodshed, and 
misery. At any rate, I have to find out what Dusong and his 
gang are in here for. But we can’t stop now. We will have 
to repair this break and get back to the Fairbanks Field in a 
hurry if we don’t want to be late for that party. Here, Don, 
give me that wrench.” 

“That party” was a function that had been scheduled for 
a week now and was not just a commonplace social affair as 
one might suppose. It was a reception to none other than 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, ‘‘ Lucky Lindy,” the New York 
to Paris flyer and world hero, who in his flight across the 
continent in the interest of commercial flying and the develop- 
ment of proper air-ports throughout the country was due to 
visit the Fairbanks Flying Field at four o’clock that afternoon. 
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And since Forest Ranger Garry Foster, in his capacity of 
Scoutmaster of Troop I of Wainwright, and Don Craig, in the 
capacity of Assistant Scoutmaster of the same Troop were to 
take part officially in the reception at the flying field, it 
behooved them to be headed for the flying field as soon as 
possible. 


ee I of Wainwright had been fortunate in more ways 
than one. Their good fortune began when their Troop 
Committee persuaded Forest Ranger Garry Foster to become 
their Scoutmaster. Foster stood high in the Forestry Service, 
first because he was a good Ranger and second because he had 
spent three years in the Army Air Corps before he entered the 
service. Under those circumstances it was only natural when 
the Forestry Department decided to use several air-planes in 
the forest patrol work, that Ranger Foster was one of the 
first selected for that form of patrol duty. 

Foster was stationed at the new Fairbanks Flying Field, ten 
miles beyond Denning in Powell Basin, some fifty miles from 
Wainwright, and given the Basin, Porcupine Ridge, the Traps, 
and hundreds of thousands of acres of the Peekamoose National 
Forest Preserve to patrol during the summer season. At first 
it looked to the scouts as if they were going to be without the 
leadership of their Scoutmaster during the period of the year 
best for scouting. But Garry Foster had no intention of let- 
ting anything like that happen. Just before school closed he 
came back to Wainright and announced that the Troop’s 
summer camp had all been arranged for. He had secured 
the temporary use of an old construction camp on the Snake 
River within a mile of the Fairbanks Flying Field, where the 
entire Troop could go into camp. 

“T’ll have to depend on you, Don, along with the three 
patrol leaders, Jack Gordon, Babe Crawford and Dan England, 
to look after the details of the camp. I’ll be the executive 
officer and you fellows will have to be the lieutenants. I’ll be 
in camp every night and back and forth during the day. But 
it is going to be a busy summer with that Snake River irriga- 
tion project likely to be resumed and all the homesteaders 
coming into Powell Basin to be looked after in addition to my 
regular patrol work. However, there will always be men at the 
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Fairbanks Field, particularly my old friend, Captain Conklin, 
and he will lend a hand if you are in difficulties and I am not 
around. How does it strike you for a summer set-up?” he 
asked Don Craig, the oldest member of the Troop and 
Assistant Scoutmaster. 

“‘How does it strike me? It’s a wow. Having a camp next 
door to the Fairbanks Flying Field and on the Snake River, 
where they are going to build the biggest irrigation dam in the 
State—sounds too good to be true,” said Don all enthusiasm. 


T WAS all true, however, as the members of the Troop found 
out when on the first day of July, a motor truck loaned by 
Babe Crawford’s father, and the Troop’s own Ford truck, 
roofed over with a tarp cover to imitate a modern covered 
wagon and known to the boys as Old Tim-buck-too, trans- 
ported the entire Troop, their baggage and equipment out to 
the camp site on the banks of the Snake River. 

The camp was a “wizz,” in the language of Shanks Oliver, 
the official Troop comedian. There were two big log cabins, 
four bunk houses, a cook house and a roofed over mess hall. 
In addition there was ‘‘Spuds”’ O’Hollaran, an old-time ranch 
and roundup cook, who had volunteered to work for Garry 
Foster for the summer. The arrangement was perfect with 
the upper reaches of the Snake River roaring down through 
the hills almost past their very door. But more interesting 
than that, a mile back from the river, on a slightly elevated 
plataeu, was Fairbanks Flying Field, one of the new Govern- 
ment subsidized air-ports that were’ being established through- 
out the country. From their own camp the scouts could see 
the roofs of several of the hangars, glowing brilliant in the 
sunlight with fresh red paint. They could constantly hear the 
roar of motors being tuned up, and almost every hour, air- 
planes arrived at or departed from the field, carrying mail, or 
passengers or bound on a variety of missions. What other 
scout camp in the entire country could be so fortunately 
located? 

“Those airplanes,” said Don to the Ranger Scoutmaster, 
the first day, as he watched a big Fokker, departing eastward, 
“they are going to get us all in the end. We'll be spending 
more time at the flying field than we do at camp.” 

Garry Foster smiled. 

“T rather thought so. In fact, I have anticipated just that. 
Captain Conklin, who is superintendent of the field, is an 
old Buddy of mine from the Army Air Corps, and when he 
heard I was bringing my scout Troop out to camp here on 
Snake River he offered to let you fellows come over to the 
field whenever you wanted to. I decided then that it would 
be a good idea to have a regular class in amateur aviation. 
I’m going to let all you fellows go over to the field once a day,— 
for instructions.” 

“What! For instructions—you mean we might learn to 
fly?” exclaimed Babe Crawford, while Don and the rest of 
the scouts only stared at him in wide-eyed, open-mouthed 
interest, fairly hanging on his answer. 

“Well, I don’t know about that. Perhaps some of you 
might get up in the air,—with a competent pilot. But all of 
you will get a chance to learn a lot about airplane engines, 
plane design and construction and that sort of thing,” said 
Garry. 

“Oh, boy! Listen to that,” cried a chorus of enthusiastic 
scouts, their faces beaming. 

It was a wonderful opportunity for all the scouts, but 
especially advantageous to Don Craig and Babe Crawford, 
the two older boys in the Troop who had always been aviation 
*“‘nuts,” as Shanks Oliver characterized them. In fact, back 
in Wainright, in Babe Crawford’s father’s big garage was a 
Ford engine, and a mass of wreckage that had started out to 
be a “‘whippet”’ airplane, only to come to grief when Don and 
Babe undertook to fly the monstrosity they had created. It 
never got off the ground and came to an inglorious and 
untimely end when it got mixed up with a barbed wire fence. 
Don and Babe still carried black and blue scars as mementoes 
of that experience. 

At Fairbanks Field it did not take them long to learn what 
had been wrong with their homemade craft. Indeed, after the 
first week, they realized that there had been very little right 
about it and they decided that they had been very fortunate 
in having the thing wrecked so swiftly and completely. If 
they had ever managed to get off the ground with it the 
chances were that they would never have lived to have tall, 
gawky Shanks Oliver and little Hermie Shucks kid them 
about it. 

Both had an insatiable thirst for knowledge of aeronautics, 
and as a result they forged far ahead of the other members of 
the Troop. Don, perhaps because he was a little older than 
Babe, having passed his eighteenth birthday, proved to be so 
capable that Garry Foster decided he was a born aviator and 
took him for several hops in the De Havilland. Indeed, Don 
had nearly twenty flying hours to his credit and was yearning 
to make his first solo flight the day that Lindbergh was 
scheduled to arrive at the air-port. 

For a week the officials of Fairbanks Field, and the per- 
sonnel of airmen and mechanics had been preparing a recep- 
tion for the New York to Paris air hero. Because they had 
almost become an integral part of the field force and because 
they could be of real service in handling the crowds, taking 
charge of the proper parking of automobiles and all that, the 
Wainright scouts, especially those who hung around the 
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flying field most and called themselves the Cloud Patrol, had 
a place in the reception and were looking forward to the 
evening with keen interest. Don, who was looked up to as 
the leader of the Cloud Patrol, with the assistance of several 
others, made all the plans for the Troop’s participation in the 
event and the morning of the day for the reception to the 
great flyer, he submitted them to Scoutmaster Foster. 

The Forest Ranger made some suggestions after which he 
approved them and turned them back to Don. 

‘“‘Fine,” he said, “‘and I’ll be back in time to give you all 
the help I can. I have to make a hop over to Peekamoose 
Ledge. I have heard rumors of some careless campers over 
there having started a small forest fire. I shall be back by 
one o’clock and that will be in plenty of time for the party. 
How would you like to make the trip over? It will give you a 
couple more flying hours to your credit. Babe, with the help 
of Dan England and Jack Gordon, can take charge of the 
Troop until we get back. Come on along. I’m starting now.” 

Don’s credit of flying hours mounted with that trip, and 
since they found that the careless campers had been able to 
extinguish the fire they had started, it looked as if the flight 
would be quite yneventful until the stoppage in the oil line 
forced them to come down in the shadow of the Traps, and 
under the guns of Frank Dusong and his gang. 


UT they had little time at the moment to think of Dusong. 

That stoppage in the oil line proved hard to reach and 
the result was that they were nearly an hour late when they 
took to the air again. 

Hundreds of automobiles had already arrived when they 
taxied up toward the line of planes marshalled in front of the 
hangars in preparation for Lindbergh’s arrival. The scouts 
were exceedingly busy handling the crowd of people who had 
come by motor, on horseback or in buckboards to see the 
noted bird-man, and Don found that his services were badly 
needed by Babe, and the other 
patrol leaders. 

Out of his flying togs and into 
his uniform, Don threw himself 
into the work of handling the 
crowds with his accustomed vigor, 
but the task became very much 
harder when off on the horizon 
three planes came out of the blue 
and headed for the field. 

The crowd surged madly toward 
the center of the field regardless of 
the fact that by doing this they 
were endangering their own lives 
and making it tremendously hard 
for the flyers to make a safe 
landing. 

Don and the scouts worked like 
Trojans trying to clear a place for 
the planes to come down, and by 
the time the three machines landed 
they were all tired, hot and ex- 
hausted. They did manage to 
glimpse the smiling boyish looking 
young man who had become 
such a world hero, and to 
note that he carried a pas- 
senger with him in his air- 
plane, a big broad shoul- 
dered man with keen blue 
eyes, heavy brows, iron- 
gray hair, and a bronzed 
countenance, and Don 
wondered vaguely who he 
was. 

The scouts saw little of 
the reception and less of 
the famous airman for the 
surging crowd kept them 
constantly busy. They did 
glimpse him occasionally as 
he passed from one hangar 
to another, inspecting the 
field’s equipment, and they 
did hear snatches of the 
brief speech he made from 
the fuselage of his own 
machine. That was all, for 
within a half hour after he 
landed, Lindbergh with his 
escorting planes had taken 
to the air again, and the crowd after cheering them out of 
sight, began to break up and depart for home. 

“Phew—-wasn’t it great? Did you see how close I got to 
him? Did you see him wave at me and say ‘how are you, 
Shanks, ol’ boy’—just like that?” said Shanks Oliver sar- 
castically as he mopped his perspiring brow. 

“Yeah. Me, too. Notice when he put his hand on my 
Shoulder and said, ‘Hermie, young feller, if you was a big 
gawk like your friend, Shanks, you would be a fine traveling 
lighthouse for—’ yeo-w-w-w—hey—quit that.” 

The tired Troop, disgusted that they had had only a glimpse 
of “Lindy” was in no mood for the foolishness of tall Shanks 
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and diminutive Hermie, and Dick Adams led a hazing party 
to squelch the both of them. 

Shanks beat a hasty retreat, but little Hermie was not so 
fortunate. The hazers had him down and were just about to 
wash his face with a wad of greasy waste from the machine 
shop, when the rough-house was interrupted by the arrival of 
Garry Foster and a companion—the keen-eyed, gray-haired 
man who had been Colonel Lindbergh’s passenger. 

“Say, you fellows, quit your rough-house and listen here,” 
said the Scoutmaster. And the fellows, sensing something 
important forgot about Hermie and were all attention im- 
mediately. 5 

“Boys, this is Mr. Horton, the engineer who will have charge 
of the Snake River irrigation work. He came up from Bellows 
with Colonel Lindbergh and he tells me that after nearly a 
year of fighting, the courts have given a decision against Milo 
Barbour, so the Government is going ahead with the Snake 
River dam. He says they are going to begin construction 
work in a few weeks; just as soon as they can get the laborers 
in and the machinery set up again. I have invited him to be 
our guest for supper at camp to-night. Don, send some one 
over to tell Spuds to put on an extra set-up at the head of the 
table for Mr. Horton. You and Babe can drive him back to 
Denning to-night after supper in the camp Ford, can’t you?” 

“You bet wecan,” said Don. Then detailing Dick Adams and 
Hank Williams to rush on ahead to tell Spuds of the expected 
guest, he and Babe and the rest of the scouts fell in behind the 
Scoutmaster and his companion and started for camp. 

The fellows forgot about their earlier disappointment as 
they listened to their interesting guest. Mr. Horton had been 
almost everywhere and knew almost everyone of importance, 
it seemed. He told them stories of irrigation projects in 
Egypt, of mining in the diamond fields of South Africa, of 
building railroads across the Andes, draining swamps in the 
Philippines and a host of other interesting things. He told them 
in detail of the work that was 
soon to be done along the 
Snake River, some five miles 
below their camp, where the 
river roared its turbulant way 
through Cholo Canyon on 
the edge of the Traps. 

“It’sa big project. Aclass- 
mate of mine, an engineer by 
the name of Major Fuller, 
started it a year and a half 
ago. He just managed to 


He was startled to discover"a man 
standing in the glow of his head- 
light, barring their path 
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complete the coffer dam and get his abutments started when 
Milo Barbour raised a loud howl at Washington and got out 
an injunction, stopping the work. And it has hung fire ever 
since. Meanwhile Major Fuller has died, and now that the 
work is to be resumed again I am to take charge. I came up 
to look over the situation, particularly the coffer dam. 

“Coffer dam—that’s a temporary dam isn’t it?” said Don. 

“Yes. Built to hold back the flow of water so that it can be 
diverted in any direction and give the workmen a chance to 
build their foundations in the old river bed below.” 

“And has the one Major Fuller built been standing all this 
time? I should think freshets would wash out a temporary 
dam?” inquired Babe. 

“Not when it’s built right. Major Fuller’s dam has been 
standing for a year and holding back millions of gallons of 
water—tons upon tons of it. A coffer dam isn’t as temporary 
as it is supposed to be. The Major had to build his strong 
enough to last a long time, if it washed out—well, serious 
things might happen down in Powell Basin.: The town of 
Denning would be flooded out under millions of gallons of 
water for one thing. No, nothing, not even a tremendous 
cloud burst up in the mountains would be likely to break 
Fuller’s dam. He was a good engineer and I daresay he built 
it strong enough to withstand almost any water pressure. 
Dynamite is about the only thing that could wreck that dam. 
In fact, I am rather surprised the dam has stood for a whole 
year. I wonder that Milo Barbour hasn’t planted a stick or 
two of dynamite in it. I understand he is a tough old rooster. 
He has certainly been fighting the project tooth and nail. 

‘Perhaps he is justified a little, for when that dam is built, 
a lot of his present sheep range will be covered. The water 
will back up all the way along through the Traps. In fact, 
those buttes will form one side of the big lake we will make. 
Of course, Barbour will be paid by the Government for all the 
land that is put under water—but that doesn’t make him 
very happy, I guess. I sometimes wonder whether he will 
undertake to make trouble for us on the job. I hope not. 
That will hardlybe conducive to fast work, and we have a 
stiff contract to live up to.” 

At the mention of Milo Barbour and the Traps, Don’s 
mind instantly leaped back to the adventure of the morning 
when the De Havilland was forced down into the shadow of 
the buttes. Unconsciously he glanced toward Garry Foster to 
discover a worried look on his countenance. Would Milo 
Barbour undertake to make trouble when construction was 
resumed on the dam? Was it possible that he had brought 
Frank Dusong and his gang into that section of the country 
to secretly interfere with the irrigation project? 
Those were the questions that leaped swiftly to 
Don’s mind, and likewise to the mind of Garry 
Foster. « 

The growl of thunder up among the Porcupine 
Mountains and the patter of rain on the roof of 
the mess shack interrupted the pleasant evening. 
a / Mr. Horton looked up a little disturbed, then 
i / drew out his watch. 

“My word, it is nearly eleven o’clock, pitch 
dark and a thunderstorm coming on. I must 
be getting back to Denning. 
It’s a long haul too, isn’t it 
—at least ten miles over 
bad roads? Who is going 
to drive me back?” 

“Don and Babe are the 
official camp chauffeurs,” 
said Garry. ‘“‘They’ll be 
ready for you directly if 
you insist on returning to 
town. There is an extra 
bunk here if 4 

“Nothing would please 
me better,’ said the engi- 
neer. ** but I must get back. 
Probably some important 
telegrams are waiting at 
the hotel now. Come along, 
get your chariot tuned up.” 










#7 "[IM-BUCK-TOO, the Troop’s 
d “Covered Wagon,” was stirred 
out of its slumbers in a corner 
# of the camp’s spacious wood-shed, 
A and presently, grumbling and 
: sputtering, it roared up in front of 
the mess hall, where Mr. Horton, in 
Garry’s slicker and so’wester, said 
farewell to the scouts and climbed in 
,/ behind Don and Babe, and well 
under the tarp covering Comforta- 
ble and dry in there he gave the 
word and Don gave her the gas. 
The thunderstorm had developed 
into a steady downpour by this time 
that made the rutted road out of 
camp toward Denning one con- 
tinuous mud puddle it seemed. 
They slipped and sloshed, skidded 
(Continued on page 77) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 
a 


couting in South Africa 


WRITE this from far 

away across the South 

Eastern Atlantic to you 

brother Scouts of mine 
on the Northwest shores of 
that ocean. 

It is Christmas time for 
both of us, but while you in 
America are enjoying (!) the 
blizzards and sleet consequent 
on our old globe turning her 
head away from the sun, we, 
down South, are roasting in 
an average warmth of 94 in a 
series of bright sunny weeks 
as she turns her feet to the 
warmth. 

But the genial climate is 
not the only happiness that 
comes to me in being here. 

This is my ninth visit to 
the country where I have 
spent eleven of the happiest 
years of my life, and it is a 
real joy to me to revisit the scenes of former adventures, to 
meet old comrades, and to revive old memories. I first came 
out here forty-three years ago, long before Boy Scouts were 
started, but there was plenty of war scouting to be done 
and some of my early lessons in scoutcraft were learned 
here. Some of my best teachers were American scouts, as I 
will show you later. 

Natal.—When I was in Natal the other day I went over a 
good deal of the ground which I had explored in 1884. It was 
then that I got my first experiences of peace scouting which 
long years later was taken up by you boys. _I was with my 
regiment in India that year when we received sudden orders to 
embark for South Africa as there was danger of war with the 
Boers. 

I remember our first orders saying that we were to land at 
Port Natal, then later ones mentioned Durban. 

Some of us got quite hot over the stupidity of the authorities 
in not making it clear which place we were to go to. 

Then some bright fellow started to get bets on as to which 
place it would be. 

Both seemed equally likely. 

Then an astute fellow got hold of an Atlas and found they 
were actually equal, Durban and Port Natal being one and 
the same place. 

Horse Trailing.—A\though a Hussar Regiment, we did not 
take our horses with us but were fitted out with remounts on 
our arrival there. These included a number of young un- 
trained horses. Of course there came a sudden thunderstorm 
in the middle of one night accompanied with a tornado of hail, 
which deluged our camp, blew down tents and caused a 
stampede among the horses. 

A number of these broke away from their pickets and 
galloped off across country and most of next day was spent 
rounding them up. 

There were still some of them missing when the colonel 
sent for me. 

I had been lucky three or four years previously in track- 
ing and recovering a runaway horse in Afghanistan; re- 
membering this the colonel told me to go out and find those 
that were lost on this occasion. 

Well, it was a very different business. In the previous case 
there had been snow and mud which made it quite easy to 
follow the wanderer’s tracks, but here in Natal there were 
miles of open downs and mountains covered with grass on 
which it was most difficult to find and to follow a spoor. 

So, first of all, I thought out which way they would be likely 
to go according to the gale which had been blowing, and off I 
went in that direction. 





Only a face at the window 





Peculiar looking beasts 


By Sir Robert Baden-Powell 


Illustrated by the Author 


T.-GEN. SIR ROBERT BADEN-POWELL, Chief 

Scout of the World, is one of the few real inter- 
national figures living to-day. In every continent 
of the glube, he is known as the founder of the British 
Boy Scout Movement, whence the idea spread to every 
civilized country. 

Sir Robert’s experience as a scout carried him into 
many countries, but it wasin South Africa, first as a 
soldier and later as head of the South African Con- 
stabulary, which he organized, that he first made 
himself internationally famous. 

—THE EDITORS. 





I rode 600 miles 


Then remembering my previous expericnce of how the 
straying horse fled up the mountainside I made for the higher 
points. It was a long story of miles and miles of riding and 
searching with which I won’t bore you. But in the endI sawa 
herd of cattle grazing on the uplands in the far distance, and 
among them were two or three beasts of such a peculiarly 
bright yellow color that I had another gaze at them and found 
them to be the missing horses! They had retained their 
yellow horse rugs and hence their peculiar appearance. 

So I was able to round them up. 

The colonel was evidently pleased at the result though he 
did not say much at the moment. But as far as I was con- 
cerned I profited by it later on. 

Observation and Deduction.—The colonel was always 
trying to impress on us young officers the importance of two 
things, viz. Observation and Deduction. He wanted you to 
notice everything round you whether under your nose or in 
the far distance, and secondly to read the meaning of such 
“‘sign”’ when you had seen it. 

One day he came down into a little valley where I was giving 
my men some rifle practice. 

We had not any proper regulation targets, but I had im 
provised one which I thought was more practical than a great 
slab of iron standing stark before you with a black bull’s eye 
painted on it. 

I had a square board fixed on the end of a pole. This was 
held up by a trooper, who was safely secreted in a deep hole 
in the ground. On this board was painted the head and 
shoulders of a man and it was nicknamed by the men, after a 
song which was at that time popular, ‘Only a face at the 
window.” 

The target was only shown for a few seconds at a time to 
encourage the men to aim and fire quickly. 

The colonel stood by me watching this practice. Suddenly 
he said: “What is that man doing over there?” 

I sensed at once that it was a test of observation and de- 
duction for me. 

Nobody was conspicuously in sight on the hills around us, 
but by. sheer good luck I had noticed the head of a soldier 
bobbing along just over the crestline going in a westerly direc- 
tion, away from our camp, but he was too far off for me to 
recognize him personally. 

I knew, however, that only a sergeant would be authorized 
to be riding about at that hour. To the westward of our camp 
was a group of farms run by German settlers. So I hazarded 
the reply: “It is Sergeant Russell, Sir, the caterer of the 
Sergeants’ Mess, going to get vegetables.” 


The colonel sent off 
his orderly in pursuit of 
the supposed sergeant 
to see how far out I was 
in my supposition. 

I remember well my 
trepidation and suspense 
as the orderly came 
riding back, and my in- 
ternal chuckle as_ he 
reported ‘‘Sergeant Rus- 
sell, Sir, going to get 
provisions for the Ser- 
geants’ Mess.” 

The colonel said noth- 
ing and [| tried to look 
nothing. A few days 
later he called me into Jokcloboun was a fine figure 
the Orderly Room and, of a man ii 
after referring to my 
horse-catching and to my correct deduction, said that he now 
wanted me to go on an important reconnoitering expedition. 
A Reconnaissance.—] was to go alone to examine the moun- 
tainous border of the country and see whether there were any 
passes other than the two regularly used ones by which troops 
might be able to advance into the enemy’s country with less 
likelihood of opposition. 

My movements must of course be carried out without 
rousing any suspicion since I had to go among settlers who in 
many cases were hostile to us. My expedition took me nearly 
a month, involving a ride of six hundred miles. I rode one horse 
and led a second who carried my kit and emergency food. 

As a tip to any one taking a like journey I may say that I 
found it best to link my led horse by his head-collar to that of 
the one I was riding instead of either pulling him along by 
hand or tying his head to the other’s tail. 

I grew a scraggy beard and must have looked an awlul 
ruffan, At any rate my disguise was evidently eficctive for one 
day I happened to meet the major of my regiment in a town 
through which I was passing. He was a grumpy old customer. 
Quite forgetting my appearance I greeted him with the cus- 
tomary “‘Good-morning, Major.” He turned and looked at 
me for a moment and evidently thinking I was a tramp out for 
money he growled savagely ‘‘Get out!” and went his way. 

I gained a great esteem and admiration for these Boer 
farmers through whose country I wandered, for they were 
true red-blooded men relying entirely upon themselves and 
their own ingenuity to carry on their lives, open-handed 
and helpful to one another and full of loyal service for their 
country. 

Once while fishing, a Boer farmer gave me practical help. He 
said, ‘You don’t fish as we do here. This is the way I do it,” 
and taking the rod from me he spat into the water. One or 
two fish immediately came to investigate, and he dropped his 
bait among them and caught them. 

What a contrast to the townies, who have only to turn on a 
tap when they want water or switch on the light, who are 
carried by cars and who think only of themselves and how 
to carry out that wretched law of Safety First! 

(Continued on page 35) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





A lantern flashed closer! 


Horses! A sled! Three f- 
or four men bundled in a 
many clothes! Bin 


ISTER FRANCES says that every time I tell a story 
I have to begin almost as far back as Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden. 

“What you ought to do,” she said just the other 
day, “is to start them off with something interesting right in 
the first sentence. Bang! Bang! Two more trunks fell off 
the truck! Then you’ve got people’s attention right away.” 

“Yeah,” I said. ‘And leave the two trunks lying in the 
road, or on the station platform, or somewhere, holding up 
traffic, while I spend a half-hour or so explaining what 
it’s all about. No; it may take me a while to get things 
moving, but once they start, they’re going to keep right 
on going.” 

Anyhow this story starts quite a while before Christmas. I 
guess as a matter of fact it got started out at Mr. Scarborough’s 
country place Thanksgiving Day, after Jimmy McPherson and 
Billy and I had helped Miss Scarborough get there through 
the snow, and Billy had stood right up to Mr. Scarborough and 
argued it all out with him about the scouts. Anyhow, right 
there Mr. Scarborough took a fancy to Billy. It happened 
just right, too, for Billy was sort of down about things. He 
had finished high school with the class that was to graduate 
at the end of January, and from then until fall, when he hoped 
to go to college if he could get money enough, he hadn’t a 
thing in sight to keep him busy, except to hunt one of those 
scarce midwinter jobs, and help with the new scout troop 
that was getting started at the church where Mr. Scarborough 
was trustee. 

Billy and I were walking home from school one afternoon 
when Mr. Scarborough’s automobile drew up to the curb be- 
side us. 

“Get in, Dean,” said Mr. Scarborough. “I want to talk 
to you.” 

“Can’t Tommy come?” said Billy, looking at me. 

“W-e-ll,”’ said Mr. Scarborough, “I suppose so. It’s sort 
of a business talk, though.” 

“That’s all right,” said Billy. ‘As far as we’ve gone, any- 
thing that’s my business has been Tom’s too; and I’d just as 
soon keep it that way. What’s it all about?” 

We got into the car, and settled down comfortably on the 
back seat with Mr. Scarborough. 

“Well,” he said, sort of hesitating, “you know I’m fairly 
well to do.” 

“So everybody says,” said Billy, with a grin at me. 

“And I haven’t anybody to spend it on except myself, no 
children of my own.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Billy. ‘You'd see a lot’ of things 
differently if you had. Wouldn’t he, Tommy?” 

“Maybe I would,” said Mr. Scarborough. “I hadn’t 
thought about that part of it. Maybe that’s what I need. 
That makes the whole matter so much more attractive.” 

“What matter?” said Billy. 

“What I wanted to talk to you about. I’ve been thinking 
that perhaps I ought to be spending part of my money looking 
after a boy somewhere that needs help, making myself re- 
sponsible for him, and being a friend to him.” 

“Tt would do you good,” said Billy. “It certainly did Old 
Skaggs a lot of good to make a friend of Jimmy McPherson, 
though there isn’t much the old man can do for him. Why 
don’t you do something for Jimmy? He’s getting along 
all right between Old Skaggs and Mrs. Murdock, but a little 
help of the right sort would take him a whole lot further.” 

So we told him all about Jimmy—his father that had gone 
crooked, and his dead mother, and his trouble when Mrs. 
Murdock first adopted him, and all the rest of it. 

“That’s all splendid,” said Mr. Scafborough. 
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after him when the time comes—that is, if this Old Skaggs and 
Mrs. Murdock will let me—and Jim. But I doubt if I could 
make any of them understand.” , 

‘*Jim’s pretty independent,” said Billy, ‘‘but it ought to be 
done.” 

““What are you going to do when you finish high school?” 

“Me? Going to college in the fall if I can get the money. 
I must get a job somewhere first, though.” 

“Why not let me see you through college?” 

Billy’s eyes began to flash with happiness, and then all the 
light died out of them again. 

“No, sir. Thank you just the same, but I couldn’t do that.” 

“Why not? You need the help. I’ve got the money. And 
as you say, it would probably do me good.” 

“T don’t think it would be good for me,” said Billy. ‘“‘Some- 
how I don’t like to have things I haven’t earned. I get careless 
of ’em. And besides——” 

“Well?” 

“Tf you were putting up for my college course, you’d want 
to have something to say about what I should study. You’d 
have a right to. But we might not agree.” 

“Hm!” said Mr. Scarborough. “That might be so. Still, 
I wouldn’t interfere, if your ideas were at all reasonable. 
What do you want to study?” 

6 Ast 

“What?” 

“Art. Draw and paint pictures, design things, make——” 

“‘That’s a mighty poor business,” said Mr. Scarborough. 
“You’d never make any money at it.” 

“Tt wasn’t a poor business for Frederic Remington,” said 
Billy. “And he didn’t know any more about it than I do, when 
he began. I could do a lot of other things, Mr. Scarborough, 
but if J made all the money in the world, I’d still feel as if I 
hadn’t got the one thing I wanted. You see, we get into a 
disagreement right away.” 

“Hm!” said Mr. Scarborough. “Then I can’t do anything 
for you at all?” 

“You sure can,” said Billy. 

“What?” 

“Give me a job when I’m through high school. I don’t 
mean just put me on your payroll and let me kid myself into 
thinking I’m earning the money. Some sort of a job with 
real work in it, where I’ll get paid for exactly what I do.” 

“I guess I can arrange that,” said Mr. Scarborough. “You 
make me wish all the more you weren’t going to study art. 
Come up and see me Saturday.” 


O SATURDAY, a wonderful, clear, crisp day, with the snow 
all gone, and just ideal for a hike, Billy couldn’t go. Of 
course there were plenty of other fellows I could have gone 
with, but somehow I wanted Billy. I chored around down 
cellar and in the backyard, wondering how I could put in the 
day and make it count, and then I went in and told mother I 
was going out to see Old Skaggs. I wanted to sound him out a 
bit to see how he would feel about letting Mr. Scarborough do 
something for Jim. 

He wasn’t at home when I got out to his cabin in the 
hills above overnight scout camp, but I heard an ax going 
off in the timber, and after a little I found him, putting up 
cord wood. 

“Hello, doctor,’ he called, when he saw me, leaning on his 
ax. ‘“‘How’s iodine?” 

He always calls me doctor, and kids me about first-aid, 
because I took care of him when we found him sick in his cabin 
last year, the time we caught the turkeys. 

““Where’s Jim and Billy?” he went on. 


Home for Christmas 


By Leonard K. Smith 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


“‘Billy’s gone to see about a job with Mr. Scarborough,” I 
said. ‘I don’t know about Jim. I came out alone.” 

“Something on your mind?” 

“T don’t know,” I said. “I’m just wondering.” 

“There’s something on mine,”’ he said. ‘And I’m wonder- 
ing too. I’ve always been an old crab, Jim, and you fellows 
gct me out of it. And now I find out I’m just a selfish, sus- 
picious old fool. I can’t seem to help it, though.” 

“What about?” 

“Jim. What else would it be about?” 

“Still fretting because Jim lives in town with Mrs. 
Murdock?” 

“Oh, her! No! It’s all right for him to stay in there. 
She won’t ever take Jim away from me. No, it was a man I was 
thinking about—this John Scarborough. He was out to see me 
yesterday. He wants to do something for Jim, send him off 
to school ‘somewhere, so he can get ahead faster, and all 
that.” 

“Well?” I said. 

“T told him no. I told him why. I told him Jim was all 
I’d got in the world to care about, and that if he did that for 
Jim, it would sort of take Jim away from me. No, I couldn’t 
let no man do more for Jim than I can.” 

“T don’t think anybody could take your place in Jim’s 
mind,” I said. 

“T dunno. [I ain’t going to take a chance. Anyhow I ain’t 
going to help any chance along. Look at the way John Scar- 
borough lives, and the man he is, and then look at me—just 
a poor, old, grizzled, weather-beaten, ignorant, bow-legged 
rooster, that would probably be dead or in jail if it hadn’t been 
for you boys. Scarborough was decent about it, though. He 
suggested putting up the money, and letting Jim think it came 
from me. But there wasn’t anything doing. I couldn’t lie 
to Jim. And in time he’d find out. John Scarborough’s too 
rich, and too busy to play father to a boy like Jim, and that’s 
just what I can do. I guess I can do some things for Jim 
myself, too, when the time comes.” 

*You’ve done a lot already,” I said. 

“Oh, shucks—just letting him come out here and share 
trouble with me, when we both had plenty. No, I mean 
something better than that. I’m getting pretty old, Doctor. 
Some of these days I’ll be popping off. When that time comes, 
I'd like to have somebody be thinking that if I did make a mess 
of my own life, I gave him a fair start—Jimmy! Anything 
like that wouldn’t mean much to John Scarborough, but it 
means a whole lot to me. All this’”—he flung out an arm in a 
wide gesture to include the woodlot, the scant acres of plow 
land, and the cabin, “is going to be Jim’s. ’Tain’t much, 
but it’ll give him a start. Let John Scarborough get to boost- 
ing him, and he’d turn up his nose at it.” 

“Not Jim,” I said. 

“Well, he oughter. Did you say Bill Dean was going to 
work for Scarborough?” 

““When he’s through high school. Mr. Scarborough wanted 
to stake him through college, but Billy wouldn’t have it. But 
he said he’d take a job, if it was one where he could really 
earn his money.” 

“Good for Bill. Stands on his own feet. Well, Old Skaggs 
and Jim will stand on theirs, too. College? I hadn’t thougkt 
of that. It must cost some money.” 

“Quite a bit,” I said. 

“Come on up to the shack and eat a plate of beans with 
me,” said the old man. “I can always think better when 
I’m chewing on something.” 

We didn’t talk while we ate. The old man’s eyes kept roam- 
ing over the cabin, at the walls hung with skins, at a lot of old 
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traps piled in a corner, at rifle and shotgun hung on a pair of 
elk horns above his bed. 

“T dunno,” he said at last. “Times ain’t what they used t> 
be. Still I might manage it. But I got to start now.” 

“Manage what?” 

“‘College—for Jim—when he’s ready.” 

“How are you going to do that?” I asked. 

“Trapping. I used to be a good hand at it. Trapping’s sort 
of gone out, too. Up in the high hills, now, there ought to be 
some pretty good pickings—marten, and such, and down by 
the streams, mink and fisher, some rats. I know a place, now, 
up in the Clearwater country.” 


in the spring. If it doesn’t start to snow too hard, we can go 


up in the car.” 


O THAT was how we arranged matters. And I guess that’s 
about where the trunks are supposed to fall off the truck. 

It was a wonderful auto ride down there, through the rolling 
Palouse country, with the prairie, all yellow with wheat 
stubble, shining like gold in the clear December sunshine on 
our right, and the mountains black with forest and capped with 
gleaming snow, to our left. And just cold enough to put 
some snap into a fellow. I just lolled back against the cushions 


BOYS’ LIFE 


And that was who it was. He was lying on a rough bough 
bed there in the shelter under some blankets, his lips sct, but 
his grizzled old face drawn with pain. 

“Hello, doctor,” he said, with a forced grin, as I came run- 
ning up. “I seem to need you again.” 

“‘What’s the matter?” I said. 

“T had a little argument with a cougar. There were a pair 
of ’em. One of ’em got caught in a trap, and I shot her, and 
then ’tother one jumped me. I only got one shot into him 
before we mixed in. It crippled him, but he didn’t find it out 
I guess I’m considerable tore up.” 

He closed his eyes and seemed to be resting a 
bit. Then he opened them again, and went on. 


right away. 





“Don’t,” I said. ‘You couldn’t stand it at 
your age.” 

The old man’s eyes flashed resentfully. 

“Look at here, sonny my lad! If I want to 
talk about getting old and nigh ready to pop 
off, that’s my business. It ain’t none of yours. 
The one thing that’s good for me is doing what 
I want to—that and having something to work 
for. I ain’t had it. That was what was the 
matter with me, till along came this Jimmy and 
took a shine to me. Of course, I ain’t got any 
hold on him. The law gave him to Mrs. Mur- 
dock. But Jim gave himself to me. No, I’m 
going trapping. I oughter be able to get out of 
here by Tuesday. And the fur will be getting 
prime. Never mind telling Jim about it. I'll 
write him a letter. Run along now, I’ve got 
work to do.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” I said, “that Jim’s father was 
no good. Jim never says anything about it, 
but he feels it a lot. Any boy would.” i 

“Yeah!” bellowed Old Skaggs. “I’d just like | 
to meet up with him. There’s one hide I'd 
certainly like to take off. I’d hate him anyway, 
even if he’d straightened up and made some- 
thing out of himself.” 

“‘How’s that?” I said. 

“’Cause then Jim would belong to him, 
and I wouldn’t have any more claim on him 
than John Scarborough has. You run along. 
I’m beginning to feel ugly.” 


on. sana 








LONG about the middle of the next week the 

the letter came for Jim, telling him that 
Old Skaggs had gone trapping for the winterand | 
probably wouldn’t be back till spring, but that 
the key to the cabin was in the usual hiding 
place under the rain barrel, and that Jimmy 
could make himself at home there any time he 
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S-O-S! 


That was all! 


“It can’t be a ship at sea or a commercial operator,” said 
Ted, “the signal ended in a meaningless jumble. 
it is mixed up with the Radio 
We'll find out to- 


- Ghost. 
morrow or Saturday.” 


a night that tingled 
thrills. 


By Lovell Coombs 


I believe 


And Ted and the rest of 
the Lone Lynx Patrol did dis- — 
cover something, but only after | 


“The Radio Ghost” 


“We finally got enough of each other, and 
separated. About a half a mile from here, it 
was, yesterday. This is one of my overnight 
stations, as far as I could get. ‘The worst of it 
is, I couldn’t manage to get me anything to eat, 
= and I reckon I’ve caught cold, too.” 

“‘T found him about an hour ago,” said Mack. 
“T don’t know whether he’s bad hurt or not. 
I made him as comfortable as I could, and then 
I started for help. 

“You'll have to handle me as careful as you 
can,” said Skaggs. “I’m no cry-baby, but I 
don’t want to start bleeding again.” 

“Three-man carry,” said Billy to me. ‘Come 
on, Jimmy.” 

But he was too heavy for us. 

“‘What’ll we do?” said Mack. 








with | 
: IMMY had already pulled a couple of poles 
off the roof of the shelter, and was pulling his 
coat off. So in just a minute or two we had a 
stretcher made, and Mack and Mr. Scarborough 
and Billy carried him over to the car; and after a 
while we managed to get him onto the back seat. 
He was too weak to sit up, though, so Jimmy got 
into one corner, and put his arms around him 
= and held him. 
“Some kid, that,” said Mack to me, as he and 
climbed on the running board. ‘‘Seems to think 


saad 


Appears 
PP * a lot of the old man, too. What is he, his 
in the : nephew?” 
“No,” I said, “just friends. Jimmy hasn’t 
January any folks.” 
issue “Oh,” said Mack, sort of thoughtfully. 


“Too bad, nice kid like that. 
say his name was?” 

“Jimmy McPherson,” I said. And of course 
I couldn’t tell for sure, but I thought I saw Mack 
start, and a shadow pass over his face. Anyhow, 


What did you 


B sevwsivsmsanve iss emtaon st ct satiate a 





choose. Jim took it pretty hard. He had been 
planning to spend at least a part of his Christmas 
vacation with the old man, and now he didn’t know what to do. 
And of course, Mrs. Murdock was delighted. She and Old 
Skaggs had got to be pretty goodefriends, on Jim’s account, 
but they were jealous of each other. Old Skaggs thought Mrs. 
Murdock was too much of a fuss-budget about Jim’s clothes 
and manners, and she was always smiling a sneery smile and 
saying something about the old man’s being “unrefined.” 
And she was looking forward to having Jim tocherself all winter, 
without Old Skaggs to undo any of her training of him. 

But right at the start John Scarborough upset her plans, as 
far as Christmas vacation went, anyway. Vacation began a 
week before Christmas. And as I was walking home on the 
last day of school, Mr. Sacrborough drove his car up to the 
curb again, and asked me how I'd like to spend part of vaca 
tion ir, a trip up into the hills. 

“‘ Away up into the Clearwater country,” he said. “I have 
to go up there anyway to see about some timber I own, and I 
want company. I want Dean to go, to get {him interested in 
the lumber business. But I wouldn’t make a very good chum 
for him. I thought if you could go along - 

“Would a duck swim!” I said. ‘That is, if Dad will’ let 
me.” 

“‘T could take one more,” he went on. 

“Carpenter!” I said. 

“T don’t know him,” said Mr. Scarborough. 

“You soon would. But—I don’t know—suppose you took 
Jimmy?” 

“T don’t want to make that Old Skaggs party sore. He’s a 
rough old customer, but I like him.” 

“‘He’s gone away,” I said, “‘and Jimmy’s lonesome.” 

And I told him about the old man’s trapping trip. 

Mr. Scarborough looked pretty sober. Then his eyes 
twinkled. 

“Tf I can just handle this Mrs. Murdock, then 

“Vou leave that to me,” I said. “The old man is sume- 
where up in the Clearwater country, too. All I’ve got to do is 
to suggest to Jim that we might meet up with him, and a 
whole regiment wouldn’t keep Jim from going. Besides, if he 
went with you, Mrs. Murdock couldn’t complain about un- 
refining influences.’” 

“We might meet the old man, at that,” said Mr. Scar- 
borough. “And as to where we'll stay, I’ve got a fine warm 
cabin up there, with a caretaker who is a good cook. He’s 
been cruising the timber around there for me all fall, and I 
have to have a talk with him about starting a néw camp 








of that big car, imagining all sorts of things to do when we got 
up into the hills, and feeling like a millionaire. Jim just sat. 
I don’t know what he was thinking about. I don’t think he 
even cared a thing on earth about the luxury we were in. He 
sat over on the left side of the car, staring up at the high hills, 
and when now and then he turned his face my way, his eyes 
looked hungry. He acted as if there was something up there 
he just had to get to. 

Billy was up on the front seat with Mr. Scarborough, talk- 
ing about his coming job, I guess. 

We stopped at Lewistown for a bang-up dinner at the hotel, 
and soon after that we turned up the Clearwater canyon into 
the hills. 

“This is where Lewis and Clark came across,” said Mr. 
Scarborough. ‘I suppose you know that.” 

We talked about that for a while, and then all at once we 
turned up a side canyon, and the road began to climb. 

“Only four or five miles now,” said Mr. Scarborough, at last. 
“Hello! there’s Mack, now. I wonder what he’s doing away 
down here, and why he seems so excited.” 

A man in a lumberman’s plaid mackinaw and stagged pants 
was hurrying down through the timber on the hillside, and 
calling to us to stop. 

He came striding up to the car, and began a low-voiced, 
rapid conversation with Mr. Scarborough, but the engine was 
running, and about all I heard were the two words “old man” 
and “hurt.” Jim was still staring out into the forest, and 
apparently didn’t hear any of it. 

“All right,” said Mr. Scarborough. ‘“T’ll run the car as near 
up there as [ can, and then we'll bring him down to it, and 
take him to the cabin.” 


O MACK climbed on the running board, and we swung 
off onto an old wood road, and began to climb some 
more, swinging around all sorts of turns, until Mack pointed 
out a sort of brush shelter by a big rock off in the timber, 
and the car came to a stop. 

“T guess you boys will have to help,” said Mr. Scarborough. 
“‘There’s a man hurt over there, and we’re going to bring him 
down to the car. He’s a trapper.” 

Jim came out of his day dream with a start, and I saw his 
face go white. Then he just jumped out of the car, and tore 
off. toward the brush shelter on the run. And in just a minute 
he called to us in a scared, hurt; screamy voice. 

“Tommy! Bill! Come here quick. It’s Skaggs.” 
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all the rest of the way down the road wood, 
and up to the Scarborough cabin, he kept staring at 
Jimmy with a sort of queer look; or maybe it was at Old 
Skaggs. 

Just as we got to the cabin, it began to snow. 

We got Old Skaggs inside and safely to bed, while outside 
the wind began to howl, and the snow came down in fine, 
peppery little balls, just the way it did Thanksgiving day. 

“Now, you let this Chessley boy handle me,” said the old 
man at last. ‘He’s done it before, and he know’s how. And 
I want a bowl of soup.” 

I went all over him, and he certainly was a sight—long, deep 
tears and scratches all over him, and a place on one arm that 
had been chewed. But I couldn’t find anything seriously 
wrong with him, except a couple of broken ribs. Still; I was 
worried. I washed out all the wounds with boric acid, and 
bandaged them up with zinc ointment. But I’d heard that 
animal scratches nearly always fester. Jim sat and watched me 
while I worked. 

“He’s got to have a doctor,” he said at last. 

“He sure has,” I said. “But how?” 

Mack had been standing there, too, while I worked. 

“We'll get one,” he said. “You go out there and get a 
good feed—it’s ready and on the table—and then we'll see 
about the doctor.” 

“Can’t I stay in here and eat?” said Jimmy? “He is going 
to need somebody to feed him his soup.” 

“Regular spoon-fed baby, I am,” said Skaggs, shifting his 
position a little. “Ouch!” 

“Oh, all right,” said Mack. ‘T’ll bring it in to you.” 

“Jim,” said Skaggs, faintly. “Got your harmonica with 
you? Play ‘Casey Jones’ for me.” 

“Kind of a love affair, those two,” said Mack, as we went 
out into the big living-room. I noticed that he took another 
look at them over his shoulder. 

“Tt’s along story,” Isaid. “T’ll tell you about it.” 

“You get your grub,” said Mack. ‘You can tell me about 
it later—maybe.” 

If all the log cabins in the world were like that one, no- 
body would ever want anything better to live in. Up to the 
time I sat down to eat, I’d been too busy to notice it at all. 
Of course, the walls and rafters were just logs, but they were 
peeled, smooth, and beautiful, and the side walls were chinked 
with split pieces until they were almost like a planed board. 
And there was a wonderful stone fire-place there in the big 
living-room, and the floor was slippery with wax. Although 
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we all had Old Skaggs on our minds, Billy and I couldn’t help 
exclaiming about the cabin as we ate. 

“Mack built it for me,” said Mr. Scarborough. ‘ Remark- 
able man, Mack. He came to one of my camps about five years 
ago, down and out, and too weak to work. The only job he was 
able to tackle was bull cook. And he’s developed into one of 
my best men. There’s something strange about him, though— 
very gloomy at times. Don’t ever ask him any questions 
about himself. He doesn’t like it. There’s something back 
in his life somewhere that he wants to forget, I guess. But 
he’s certainly a good man now.” 

“‘What’s his name?” said Billy. ‘Mack what?” 

“Just Mack, so far as anybody knows, except possibly one 
or two of his cronies. I don’t know that anybody ever asked 
him. We don’t, up here in the woods. I wonder where he’s 
disappeared to.” 

It was just then that Mack came in from outside, plastered 
with snow. 

“T just rolled your car into the shed, sir,” he said, “and 
drained the radiator. I was figuring that we might want to use 
it, but I reckon not in this storm. She’s a howler.” 

“Use it?” said Mr. Scarborough. ‘For what?” 

“Well, that old man in there must have a doctor, Mr. 
Scarborough. We’ve got one over at Camp Four. I thought 
I'd go over after him. We might not get back to-night, but 
maybe the first thing in the morning, if I went now.” 

“On foot? Mack, you’re crazy,” said Mr. Scarborough. 
“Tt’s ten miles!” 

“It’s only four, over the ridge, and down the other side. 
And the snow will mostly blow off up there. I could make it 
all right.” 

‘Alone? I won’t let you. Any woodsman is likely to lose 
his way at night in a storm like this, no matter how good he is.” 

“Ves, know. I thought maybe one of these boys—they’re 
big and husky—it’s safe enough as far as mere weather goes— 
I could fix them up with mackinaws and shoe pacs out of your 
war box és 

“Sure I’ll go,” said Billy. ‘‘I wouldn’t miss it for anything. 

“T’ll go too,” I said. 

“Tt won’t be any lark,” said Mack. 
“Tt’ll be hard going. All night, maybe! 
You'll be sick of it before you get 
through. But three of us could help one 
another, where one might get into trouble. 
And somehow I feel as if hours might 
count with the old man. I’m worried, sir.” 

Mr. Scarborough looked him up and 
down thoughtfully. 

“Just what concern is Old Skaggs of 
yours, Mack?” he said. ‘It is all right 
to want to help, but I never knew you 
before to insist on any foolhardy trip 
like this, just on a chance of somebody’s 
needing help. Is the old man anything 

in particular to you?” 

“No, sir—that is, yes—you see, I’ve 
met up with him two or three times in 
the woods—we’ve talked—but—well, it’s 
for the boy. The old man, as I understand 
it, is about all the kid’s got.” 

“T guess Jim will always manage to 

get himself taken care of,” said Mr. 
Scarborough. 
» “Tt isn’t that, Mr. Scarborough. You 
don’t understand. You’ve—you’ve never 
had a boy, sir. All the help in the world 
wouldn’t make up to that kid what that 
old man means to him. A boy’s just got 
to have somebody to care about that 
way.” 

“Well, I don’t see how that’s your 
lookout.” 

“Tt is, though. I—TI can’t tell you why 
—not now. But I’d best be off. I can 
make it alone. Only if I should get lost 
or anything, tell Jim—tell him 

“Hold up a minute,” said Billy. “‘We’re 
coming along. You can’t lose three 
people in any storm, if they know any- 
thing. And we'll all take flash-lights. 
Come on, Tommy. Get your togs on, 
and let’s go.” 

“T ought to be the one to go with Mack, 
myself,” said Mr. Scarborough, “‘ but——-” 

“Tt’s no good,” said Mack. ‘‘ You’re too 
soft. You’ve been living too easy. You 
take care of the old man and the boy.” 

“Jim will know what to do for him,” I 
said. ‘He won’t take hold when I’m 
around, but he knows. So long. We'll 
see you in the morning.” 





” 





SUPPOSE in a way it was a foolhardy 

trip. The night was as black as an 
iron pot, and the wind by this time was a 
gale, full of stinging snow. Mack at once 
took the lead. 

“T know my way from here to the 
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top of the ridge with my eyes shut,” he said. ‘Just follow me, 
and keep me in sight. It’s going down off the ridge I want com- 
pany for. Over rocks, you know, covered with snow, full of 
holes, slippery. But I’ve brought a rope. We won’t all fall.” 

Already in spots the snow was deep and packed, while other 
places were bare. And now and then there were gusts of wind 
that nearly blew us down, or backwards. It was like walking 
in water. And with every gust the snow particles stung our 
faces, till we closed our eyes to narrow slits, and wanted to 
turn our backs. We made slow progress, though Mack 
ploughed away at first through drifts and over snow-piled logs 
so fast that again and again we had to call to him to wait. 
Three or four times, too, he stopped dead in his tracks, and 
then moved off, as if by instinct, to right or left. 

“Just hunches,” he laughed. “But they’re the safest thing 
for an old woodsman to follow. Just like a cat finding it’s 
way home from a strange place it’s been carried to. No 
reasoning*about it. But a fellow knows. Cold, boys?” 

“Cold?” said Billy. ‘I should say not. I’m dripping with 
perspiration. How much further up this slope? You said 
about a mile. I feel as if we’d come two.” 

Mack laughed. 

““We’ve come about a half-mile—maybe not so far—in a 
little under an hour. Don’t fret. That’s as good time as I 
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expected to make.’ 


E PLODDED on against the gale, Mack just a blacker 
shadow in the blackness ahead of me, Billy close enough 
behind for me to hear the slump, slump of his boots in the occa- 
sional lullsin the tvind. Mack, after a time, slackened hisspeed, 
and every little while gave us a half-minute breathing spell. 
“Snow’s slackening up,” he said. ‘And it’s getting colder. 
You won’t sweat so much, I guess, when we start down the 
other side of the ridge; the wind will get a real whack at us.” 
It was getting colder. Or else we were tiring. But we 
slumped along, slump, slump, slump! Pretty soon I found 
myself saying that over and over to myself. There really 
wasn’t anything else to do. It was too dark to see anything 
except trees and rocks that looked only like vague shadows, 
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and the moving shadow that was Mack, ahead of me. And the 
wind made talk impossible. Slump, slump! It seemed as if 
I had been doing that for ages. 

At last we came up with Mack waiting for us in the shelter 
of a huge boulder, uncoiling the rope he had slung in a loop 
at his belt. He rove a bowline at one end, and a man-knot in 
the middle. 

“We start down just the other side of this rock,” he said. 
“There isn’t any trail. And for a mile it’s as steep as a roof. 
I'll lead. Keep the rope fairly taut on me as you pay it out, 
and don’t start down yourselves till I call. And stick to my 
tracks. Flash-lights only when you need ’em.” 

For a boy, I’d done my share of mountain work, even to 
snowshoeing to the top of Mt. Spokane in the dead of winter. 
But never, up to then or since, anything to equal going down 
that ridge, behind Mack, in the dark, and in the teeth of that 
gale! Mack had said it was as steep as a roof. It seemed to 
me more like a cliff. If there had been any place to stop 
and quit, I’d have quit, all right. Or if there had been any 
place to run to and get out of it, I’d have done that. But there 
wasn’t. We weren't slump-slumping any more. 

I don’t know how Mack and Billy worked it, but I made my 
way by standing firm on one foot and sliding the other along 
in front of me, under the snow, until I found something that 
felt fairly level and solid to set it down on. Mack kept calling 
back to us, his voice howling into our ears on the wind. “Log 
here,” or “look out for a hole,” or “slippery rock.”’ 

Two or three times his feet went out from under him, and 
he started to slide, except that the rope held him. In a way, 
the wind helped us now, instead of hindering. It seemed to 
hold us against the steep side of the mountain, which at times 
was almost touching our backs. And once or twice a stiff 
gust kept me from stumbling. But suddenly I realized that 
I was stinging cold all over. And I was sleepy. 

After ages and ages we came out onto a level place beside 
Mack. There seemed to be just nothing ahead of us, and noth- 
ing on either side. Mack got down on all fours, and crawled 
around in the snow, while we held the rope taut, our feet braced. 

“T thought so,” he said. ‘Out on a nice little cliff. We'll 
have to go back.” 

We went back, a dozen paces, moved 
fifty to the right, and Mack stopped 
again. Once more our flash-lights showed 
just nothing ahead of him. 

“Cliff again,” he said. 

“Lost?” I asked. 

“Yes, and no. I know just about where 
we are. This little cliff runs all along 
here, but there are ways down, if we could 
find them. Otherwise——” 

“Well?” I said. 

“It’s a mile more, straight along the 
side of the mountain. I don’t believe 
you’re good for it. It’s not like coming 
down. And it’s through timber fall and 
rock, too.” 

“It’s all right,” I said. “I don’t 
care how long it takes. Only I promised 
Dad I'd be home for Christmas.” 

“Christmas?” said Mack. “TI hadn’t 
thought about it. Just when is Christ- 
mas? It doesn’t mean such a lot to me, 
up here in the hills. At the camps it 
often means just a big drunk. I don’t 
care much for Christmas.” 

“Christmas,” said Billy, “is Saturday. 
And this is Tuesday.” 

“Tt was when we started out,’ I said. 
“But that was days and days ago.” 

“‘Tired, kid?” said Billy. 

“Tired?” I said. ‘‘No, I’m dead! Still 
I guess I can buck myself up. Let’s go.” 


But I couldn’t buck myself up. I’d 
begun to get stiff during the little 
talk, and while I could move my feet 
along all right, they were so numb that 
every time I struck an uneven place, I’d 
stumble. 

“A little rest and fire, maybe,” said 
Mack. “Get his boots off, and rub his 
feet, son, while I try for a light.” 

Billy had a time with my boots, all 
right. I got tired watching him, and I 
guess I fell asleep. Anyway, I don’t 
remember his pulling them off. It was 
his rubbing the soles of my feet that 
brought me around. I looked for the fire. 
There wasn’t any! 

“T can’t do it, boys,” said Mack. “It’s 
all right to talk about a man’s building a 
fire in the woods any time, if he knows 
how. Maybe I don’t know my business. 
Anyhow between wind blowing my 
matches out, and nothing decent to burn, 
it’s no go. We'll have to move along.” 

Billy helped me with my boots, and I 

(Concluded on page 83) 
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ACHLAN lay in the doorway of the dining tent, 
looking out on the mild day and the softly 
shining snow. Most of the well-fed diners 
had departed to their various tasks and 

amusements. The little group of gossips inside was 
composed of Meriwether Lewis, just returned from St. 
Louis, William Clark, joint leader with him of the expe- 
dition to Oregon, Silent Scot, Tuleko, Blue Arrow, 
Barking Water and Daniel Boone, and the two trappers 
from Missouri who had accompanied Boone on his visit. 
Daniel had come from the tiny settlement of La Charette 
for no other purpose than to taste the far-famed cooking 
of Barking Water, so he declared. In reality he had 
come to buy powder, and lead for bullets, and six new 
rifles from the expedition’s stores for himself and other 
hunters in La Charette. The two trappers, Biddle 
and Smith, had accompanied him to help carry the 
load home. 

Lewis, who had been Jefferson’s secretary, was telling 
Boone anecdotes of his former chief. But Lachlan’s at- 
tention wandered under the spell of an old dream. Be- 
hind the tent there was a tall tree. Now it threw its 
lone blue shadow on the snow. That single shadow 
roused a keen memory in the lad, who had once been the 
adopted son of Alexander McGillivray, the dread White 
Leader of the Creeks. It brought back to him the day 
when White Alex’s shadow had fallen across the garden 
grass in New Orleans just after Alex had learned that 
Laklan Chate was not in sympathy with him and his 
Spanish allies in their intent to massacre the Tennessee 
settlers. Lachlan had waited breathlessly, looking not 
at the White Leader but at his shadow; to hear whether 
he was to live or die. 

Strangely now, this one innocent tree shadow on the 
snow seemed prophetic of menace. Perhaps, he thought, 
the odd feeling it gave him was really due to the fact that 
Blue Arrow was putting the finishing touches with his 
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knife to a blow-gun. It was Gypsy John, the Venezuelan, 
a conspicuous figure in their lives in those perilous days, who 
had taught Blue Arrow how to make and use the silent deadly 
blow-gun invented by the Indians of his native jungles. And, 
in that same New Orleans garden, Blue Arrow had used it to 
kill, silently, the Spanish agent who held his pistol at Lachlan’s 
breast. 

Yes, he argued, it must be the blow-gun in Blue Arrow’s 
hands which, by waking old memories, made a tree shadow 
seem to advance before the sun to him with a threat, here 
where all was clear and peaceful. With a determined effort 
he cast off the spell, and listened to the other men’s conversa- 
tion. Boone was talking now; about Pasky’s band. 

“Tt would be a good thing fer us an’ t’other scattered settlers 
an’ hunters, Cap’n Lewis, if you an’ William was ter send out 
a score o’ yer men ter hunt down that wolf, Pasky, an’ his 
pack of outlaws, thieves an’ murderers. Both Biddle an’ 
Smith’s suffered from Pasky. Had their traps robbed. An’ 
Smith was shot at from behind a tree.” 

“Missed me, by good luck,” Smith said, grinning. 

He was a short, thickset man, very dark and _ heavily 
bearded. When he laughed, which was often, he showed 
all his gleaming white teeth. While he had been in camp Andy 
and Lachlan had done their best to amuse him because they 
thought his way of laughing the funniest thing they had ever 
seen. When Smith laughed his big mouth opened wide; he 
shook, doubled up, slapped his thighs, and made no other 
sound. It was a noiseless laugh. 

The cousins were delighted with it. Tuleko imitated it on 
the sly. Wewoca, who saw a resemblance between Smith’s 
antics and the sacred performances of a medicine man, thought 
Smith sacrilegious and thoroughly disapproved of him. 
Blue Arrow disliked him. It was rather a habit of Blue 
Arrow’s to dislike strangers. There was nothing out of the 
way about Biddle. Nobody paid much attention to him. 
Smith talked for both. 


" ELL, we’d like to help the settlers,” Clark said. ‘But 
we can’t undertake to hunt down outlaws, and maybe 
lose some of the good men we’ve picked for the long trail to 
Oregon. Whois Pasky? Did he ever live in La Charette?” 
“Not so far as I know. They think mebbe he’s a Spanish 
feller from down the river some place. We’ve got too few 
men in La Charette ter risk any of ’em in searchin’ the wilder- 
ness fer Pasky’s hang-out.” 

“Biddle an’ me reckons it’s quite a piece north,” said 
Smith. ‘Yer know our cabin. It’s hid pretty well. But if 
Pasky’d come as far down as that, he’d likely have found it.” 

“Tf he’d found it, an’ us inside it, we wouldn’t be settin’ 
here,” said Biddle. ‘‘He’s got a habit of sneakin’ up ter a 
cabin or a huntin’ shelter an’ shootin’ the men through the 
chinks in the walls. It’s their guns an’ powder he’s after, of 
course. He’s got ter git powder an’ lead fer his men; an’ 
more guns is always useful, too.” 

“‘What are ye roarin’ about now, so loud an’ silent?’”’ Andy 
demanded of Smith, with a laugh. Smith slapped his thighs. 

“Pasky always sets me laughin’ this way. He’s got all the 
settlers an’ the hunters scared blue in the face; takes what 
he happens ter want from everybody—includin’ their lives.” 
He doubled up at that. ‘An’ nobody ever gets the joke on 
him. I’m near ter believe J’m the only boy that'll ever do it! 
Maybe because his name don’t scare me! Yeh. This 
feller Pasky’s got me thinkin’ about him.” 

“‘Hasn’t anybody ever seen him?” Lewis asked. 

“‘T guess so,” said Boone. ‘‘But they don’t ever 
come back ter tell about him. He’s a killer. I believe 
men like Pasky are crazy.” 

“He must have belonged to a settlement once, un- 
less he is a renegade who has been living with Indians.” 

“Well, it would be hard to trace him,” Clark put in, 
“‘unless a posse was formed and made Pasky their spe- 
cial business. All the settlers in this territory spend 
half the year hunting and trapping. They come into 
the settlements for their powder, or else they bring it 
from St. Louis when they go down to market their 
furs. Some of those hunters, who seem to be peaceable 
men for a month or two in a settlement, may be Pasky 
and his band when they get out into the wilds.” 

“That’s what Smith says,” said Biddle. 

““Yeh,”’ Boone nodded. ‘‘My son, Nathan, didn’t 
want me ter come fer the powder. But when Biddle 
an’ Smith said they’d come along, I told Nathan he’d 
have ter be jedge an’ mayor in my place—what yer 
call actin’-magistrate—as I consider it my official duty 
ter git the powder an’ some 0’ Wewoca’s cookin’.” 

‘Are ye a magistrate, Mister Colonel Boone?” Silent 
Scot asked respectfully. 
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“Yeh.” The old scout’s eyes twinkled. He brought out 
his wallet and carefully abstracted two folded pieces of paper 
from it. ‘This hyar paper,” he held up one, “‘is near fallin’ 
ter dust.” He handed it to Lewis. “It’s my commission as 
a British officer from Lord Dunmore way back in the war with 
the Shawanoes. The year yer was born, Cap’n Lewis! When 
I was taken prisoner, years after, by British Indians, led by 
that mad Canadian De Quindre, an’ haled off ter Detroit, 
the British governor thar paid mea lot o’ respect after he seen 
that paper.” Hechuckled. ‘Now this, hyar,” passing Lewis 
the other, “‘is a copy of a letter the new French governor of 
Upper Louisiana writ ter the American Commissioner, tellin’ 
him the United States better keep me in office fer the good 
o’ the country. See what he says? An’, when the Spanish 
owned La Charette, afore turnin’ it over ter the French, the 
Spaniard, who was governor, said about the same thing. 
Ain’t any old hunter in the wilderness that’s stood higher with 
more foreign powers than old Dan’l Boone.” He chuckled 
again. Smith shook with soundless laughter. 

Lewis unfolded the paper and scanned it. 

“Listen, boys,”’ he said, and read aloud: 


Mr. Boone is a respectable old man, just and impartial. 
He has already, since I appointed him, offered his resignation, 
owing to his infirmities. Believing I know his probity, I have 
induced him to remain, in view of my confidence in him, for 
the public good. 


““That’s fine, Colonel, but deserved.” 

“T don’t like that about infirmities, Daniel,’”’ said Clark. 
‘TI didn’t know you’d been sick.” 

“‘Ain’t. Them’s the infirmities seizes on me worse’n the 
cramps every huntin’ season, an’ makes me wild ter step out 
in the woods, a free man. ’Stead o’ havin’ ter set ter home 
an’ cut an’ trim hickory rods fer the backs o’ foolish men 
that don’t know enough ter keep the peace an’ do their work 
honest till I’ve thrashed ’em. Yeh. I’m the lawgiver in 
La Charette. An’ the lawis hickory. But my infirmities didn’t 
get me let loose. So I took a trip anyhow. Only I call it 
the official expedition of a magistrate goin’ fer powder!” 

The men shouted with laughter. 


HE next morning Daniel started homeward with the guns 

and ammunition for the settlers of La Charette. Lewis 
had decided to make the trip with him, chiefly because he 
wanted to escape as much of the boredom of the camp as pos- 
sible. Clark agreed cheerfully to his going. Clark was never 
bored anywhere. Lewis chose Lachlan and Andy to accom- 
pany him. Tuleko, of course, went with Andy. But, much 
to Blue Arrow’s disgust, Lachlan told him to stay in camp and 
keep his eye on Barking Water. Wewoca had exhibited such 
dangerous powers of imagination in the matter of his famous 
wolf-hunt that Lachlan feared what he might do next. 

The party was to spend the night in the shelter belonging to 
Biddle and Smith. With the assistance of the cousins and 
Tuleko, the two hunters would be able to get their store of 
deer hides out of the cache and take them in one trip to La 
Charette. They said that the cache, as well as their brush 
cabin, was well hidden, but Pasky had a gift for discovering 
caches of furs. ‘‘Seems ter smell ’em like a fox,”’ as Smith said, 
with one of his soundless laughs. ‘ 

Blue Arrow told his troubles sulkily to Wewoca, who was the 
cause of them. Barking Water’s indignation knew no bounds. 

“The spirits are even angrier than I am,” he said, his eyes 
rolling and flaming. ‘‘But we forgive Laklan Chate because 
he is a white man and therefore not very intelligent. What 
will you do?” 

“T will follow them but will not let them know it until we 
reach La Charette. They are seven who go. But only four 
will return; and four are not enough if bad men are in that ter- 
ritory. It will be better to have me also for the journey home. 
Especially as, on the way there, while I am following alone, 
I shall look about carefully for signs of this bad man called 
Pasky, and his braves.” 

“T will give you some marvelous food to take on your jour- 
ney, and I will also give you the protection of my spirits. If 
you taste any new flavors in that village, bring me the recipe.” 

Blue Arrow gave the men two hours’ start and then slipped 
out of camp on their trail. He had his rifle, hunting knife and 
tomahawk, as a matter of course. He also took the blow-gun, 
strung on his back, and a score of darts. He might want to 
shoot something on the out-trip, and he could not use his rifle 
lest Boone’s party hear the shot and investigate. Lachlan 
would be angry, and would send him home. 

Blue Arrow intended to go to La Charette. As sunset 
neared, he quickened his pace. Blue Arrow was a swift 
traveler and he carried no load. Just before dusk he caught 
sight of the party crossing an open stretch. An hour or so 
later, he discovered Smith and Biddle’s hunting shelter. It 
was well hidden in the thick brush of a small ravine. Men 
could easily pass close to it, in going down the bank, and not 
see it. In following snowshoe or moccasin tracks, they could 
lose them here and have no idea where to look for them. 

Blue Arrow, not yet ready to announce his arrival, observed 
the shelter thoughtfully and had a better opinion of the men 
who had made it. The clever disposal of brush and logs gave 
it the appearance of being only a thicket tangle in the under- 
growth. He questioned whether he would have found it if 


he had come that way in daylight, instead of at night when 
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His exploding rifle dropped from his hands and he pitched down 


men did not travel in the wilderness. It was the glimmer of 
the light inside which had revealed it to him now. 

He sat down to rest and to think. He had come up with 
the party; but what had he better do now? Make his 
presence known? It would be pleasanter to spend the night in 
the shelter with the others. Even though there was no roof 
except interlaced pine boughs, it must be much warmer in 
there. Hides suspended inside the brush walls took the edge 
off the chill wind; and evidently a small fire helped to make 
the place cozy. 

Yes, it would be nicer to sleep there than outside in the 
forest. But, when morning came, would he be allowed to go 
on to La Charette? If he had only Lachlan to deal with, he 
could probably persuade him. But there was Lewis, a dis- 
ciplinarian. If Blue Arrow had been asked “‘What is the 
principal difference between a white soldier and an Indian 
brave?” he would have answered: “‘An Indian brave changes 
his mind as often as intelligence dictates, when new situations 


arise: but the white soldier, if he has once made a plan or 
given an order, sticks to it, even when it has become foolish!” 

It was almost a certainty that Lewis would order him back 
to Wood River. How inviting the dim glow of fire looked! 
Before he found himself a safe cold spot to sleep in, he would 
creep close enough to peep into the shelter, at least, and see 
what amusing things the men were doing in which he could 
not share. 


E TOOK off his snowshoes and propped them against a 
tree, with his rifle beside them. The brush was too thick 
about the shelter for him to get through it on snowshoes. He 
had put his rifle by because he needed his hands to part the 
twigs and boughs before him so that his body could slip 
through noiselessly. Slowly and carefully, he moved over the 
few yards down to the camp. 
The deerskin blankets, which had been hung to add warmth 
to help shut out the light wind, did not overlap all the way up; 
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and presently he found a wide chink in the brush wall where 
they parted. Now he had a good view of the group inside. 
To his surprise he saw two strangers there. They looked very 
much like any of the hunters and trappers of that region. 

Lachlan, Boone and Lewis were sitting close together against 
the brush wall on a bed platform made of logs covered with 
pine boughs. Andy and Tuleko squatted on the ground in 
front of them near to the fire. Smith was perched on a stump 
at Andy’s left, a little distance from him. The strangers sat 
on the ground on the opposite side of the fire from Andy and 
Tuleko. Biddle was stacking the rifles against the wall 
behind them. 

“Never mind about my gun,” said Boone, waving off Bid- 
dle’s offer to relieve him of it. “‘I kinder like ter set an’ nurse 
it this way. Contracted the habit in my infancy an’ they 
never could cure me of it.” 


oe ARROW did not follow the words precisely, though 
he understood the white man’s tongue fairly well now, 
even if he rarely cared to speak it. He was a conservative 
man; and he preferred to say whatever he had to say in Creek 
to Lachlan and to let Lachlan translate it. But he knew, in 
a general way, what white men were talking about. He saw 
that Tuleko also kept his gun. 

Always cautious, even suspicious, trusting no white man 
completely except Lachlan, Blue Arrow was displeased to see 
Lachlan, Andy and Lewis sitting so carelessly at their ease 
with their guns not only out of reach, but on the far side of 
strange men. To be sure Biddle had stacked the strangers’ 
guns, too, as well as his own and Smith’s. But suppose that 
bad Pasky band slipped up noiselessly over the soft snow and 
began shooting through the crannies in the walls of brush and 
flapping blankets! 

Blue Arrow turned and glanced about sharply 
through the darkness which, even here in the woods, 
was not black darkness because of the snow. His 
ears were strained for a possible sound. He resolved 
that, presently, he would get his rifle, hide his snow- 
shoes, and climb into the iall tree, that rose against 
the other side of the shelter and leaned its branches 
over the top of it. He would not sleep at all that 
night. He would do sentinel duty for a camp of 
fools! From the tree he would be able to see all the 
approaches to the shelter. And, at the first sight 
of a man, or men, slinking up, he could wake the 
men inside with a rifle shot. A very lucky thing 
for them that he had disobeyed that silly order to 
stay at home and watch Barking Water! 

He noticed that the small fire burned in a large 
deep iron pan. The fire and its revealing light could 
be extinguished in an instant by overturning the 
pan. Yes; it was a clever camp. He wondered 
where the packs of powder were. Cached out of 
doors near by, doubtless. It was wise not to bring 
them into the small shelter where the fire was. The 
flaming pine chips snapped off sparks. Except in the 
matter of stacking the guns, Smith was not such a 
fool. He knew how to make a first-class camp; how 
to hide; how to protect powder. 

Smith was talking now, pausing every few minutes to slap 
his thighs and rock with his soundless laugh. 

“That was a good story about how the Shawanoes tried to 
git yer in Kaintucky, Cap’n Lewis. Yer don’t agree with 
Silent Scot that the Spanish might have set the Injuns onter 
yer. But I'll tell yer somethin’ comical.” He shook, showing 
all his teeth. ‘Down ter St. Louis with my pack of marten 
pelts, I heard thar’s a man that’s let it be known he'll pay five 
hundred dollars fer the sight of yer dead body.” He doubled 
up. Lewis burst out laughing. 

“He didn’t offer it to me when I was down there recently!” 
he said. Smith nearly exploded. Every one else roared with 
laughter, in watching hi~. 

“That wasn’t the best time ter do it. Might have made 
talk,” Smith said, when he could speak. “But yer can bet 
the word’s been passed about yer ter all the Spanish settle- 
ments up this way. Pasky’ll have got wind of it, too. Only 
he wouldn’t try a raid on yer big camp at Wood River. But 
if he knowed yer was settin’ here—” ‘The thought amused 
him so much that he could not go on. 

“All that ammunition you men are packin’ would please 
Pasky a heap,” one of the strangers said. He lit his pipe 
with a flaming twig from the fire. 

“Yer know,” said the other, “I been studyin’ jes’ now 
about some tracks Bill an’ me seen a bit west of here when we 
was comin’ ter yercamp. At the time, we figgered Smith an’ 
Biddle must have made ’em. But they wasn’t enough tracks 
fer yer party; seven men—an’ they wasn’t heavy, like men 
carryin’ loads. Might be a couple of hunters.” 

“Might be Pasky’s scouts,” said Biddle. He turned sharply. 
“Smith, I’m going out ter the cache an’ see if anybody’s been 
there. Them hides is worth money ter us.” 

“Want company?” Andy asked, 

“No. ’Tain’t far. Feel pretty sure it’s all right. But 
hearin’ about tracks kinder sets me on ter take a look.” 

“Well, I guess that’s sensible,” said Smith. “Here! Come 
back after yer gun!” he shouted indignantly, as Biddle made 
for the opening. ‘“‘Ain’t we made a rule never ter go outside 
without our rifles?” 


“Gosh! It’s only a few steps off. An’ there. ain’t any 
Pasky men surroundin’ us, or we’d all been shot by now,” 
Biddle grumbled, but came back for his gun. 

“Never let go yer gun is my motto,” said Boone. 

“That’d earn yer the compliment of Pasky’s first shot!” 
Smith shook again. “It’d be sensible ter shoot the armed 
men first. Say, it’s gittin’ hot.” He unbuttoned the loose 
fur jacket which he wore over his hunting shirt. Andy 
moved further from the fire. 

Blue Arrow was alarmed when he saw Biddle step outdoors. 
While he could doubtless hide himself in the thick brush, his 
rifle and snowshoes were leaning against a tree, to be easily 
discovered if a man passed that way. He could not get them, 
for fear of being seen or heard by Biddle. 























He flung his fur jacket wide and flashed out two Spanish pistols 


He kept still and listened, to learn whichdirection Biddle was 
taking. Forsome moments he heard nothing. Then there was 
a slight sound at the base of the big tree which branched over 
the shelter. A tiny flurry of light snow fell from a bough. 





Silent Scot, Oregon Adventurer 


More about the characters of this story, ‘‘Blue 
Arrow Disobeys,’? will appear; shortly in BOYS’ 
LIFE when a new serial will beyin which is about 
those bold frontier scouts, Silent Scot Macphail, 
Lachlan Douglas—once the adopted son of the White 
Leader—and Runner-on-the-Wind, Blue Arrow 
and Barking Water, their Indian friends, on the Lewis 
and Clark expedition to the Pacific. Hair-raising ad- 
ventures and uproarious comedy alternate in this new 
story by Constance Lindsay Skinner. The expedition 
takes a leapintothe unknown; dangers thicken about 
them as they enter the great wilderness of the West. 
Nature masses against them her perils of flood, cata- 
ract, storm, avalanche, and lures them where starva- 
tion and death wait. Fierce Indian tribes beset 
them. Their rifles are never out of their hands. 





Blue Arrow remembered that he had seen nothing that 
looked like a fur pack cached in the tree; it must be high up 
among the top branches. He stood erect in the dense shadow 
and watched the figure of Biddle going up. But Biddle did 
not ascend into the higher branches. He paused in the crock 
of the big bough just over the widely laced natural roof of 
the shelter. Then he began to work his way slowly forward, 
sitting astraddle of it, his rifle in his hands. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


Blue Arrow’s suspicious nature, and his swiftness in acting 
on his suspicions, had been serviceable to Lachlan and his 
friends before this night. While the somber young Creek 
watched Biddle creep out on the bough, he had almost auto- 
matic lly slipped the blow-gun from his back and set the dart. 
The light was bad for such shooting but he had no other gun. 

Biddle was pulling the trigger, no doubt with Boone as his 
target, when the dart from the blow-gun entered his head. 
His exploding rifle dropped from his hands and he pitched 
down. Blue Arrow shouted a warning in Creek to Lachlan. He 
fitted another dart. He dared not take time to get his rifle. He 
thrust the blow-gun through the chink, and looked for Smith. 

The two strangers had leaped for their rifles and now stood 
training them on Lewis’ party across the fire. 

“‘The first move out of any one of yer an’ we shoot!” the 
man called Bill threatened. 

Smith stood, laughing. He flung his fur jacket wide and 
flashed out two Spanish pistols. 

“‘ All yer powder an’ yer guns an’ five hundred dollars extry 
fer the Cap’n’s body! I’m Pasky!” 

At that moment both Biddle’s body and his rifle, which had 
been caught on the slender roofing, crashed through. The 
surprise put the outlaws off guard for a moment. Pasky 
straightened up, craned his neck and stared at the ceiling. 
Blue Arrow shot him through the throat. He gurgled, dropped 
his pistols and went down on his face. 

“Ttis the blow-gun,” Blue Arrow called to Lachlan. 


'HE silent death-dealing weapon from the unknown struck 

terror into the other bandits. They were afraid to fire. 
Tuleko quickly knocked one down with his rifle butt. By the 
time Blue Arrow had entered the shelter Tuleko and Andy 
had tied them up securely. Lachlan was looking at the dead 
Biddle. 

“Pasky’s livin’,” he said. ‘“‘Cap’n Lewis says to 
nurse him up an’ take him along.” 

Blue Arrow grunted. Watching his chance, he 
slipped over to Pasky and drove his knife through 
his heart. When Lewis discovered it he was very 
angry. He ordered Lachlan to tell Blue Arrow that, 
as soon as they returned to Wood River, he would 
be discharged from the expedition for insubordina- 
tion. Boone laid a hand on Lewis’ shoulder. 

“Son,” he said gently, “listen ter me a minute. 
If Blue Arrow hadn’t disobeyed orders an’ follered us 
with that heathen South American gun, Pasky’d 
have got usall. Biddle’d have shot me first an’ then 
picked off any body he fancied. An’ Pasky’d have 
collected that five hundred dollars on yer corpse. 
This ain’t Virginny, Son, whar yer been wearin’ a 
uniform an’ whar orders is orders. An’ Blue Arrow 
ain’t a militiaman. He’s a Creek an’ a scout an’ a 
loyal friend an’ he’s accustomed ter usin’ his own 
jedgment—lucky fer us; mighty lucky! This ain’t 
Virginny an’ it ain’t barracks. This is the frontier. 


that’s saved all our lives.” 

“T think you’re right,” Lewis answered thought- 
fully. He smiled, added the title ‘‘Colonel,” and 
saluted. 

The old scout’s eyes twinkled. 

“T ain’t been salooted in proper milit’ry style in 
a long time,” he said. “It sure sets me up. An’ 
I need it, fer I’m low in my mind; ter be took in so easy! 
Thought I knew Smith an’ Biddle. I reckon we’ve got ’em 
all. Didn’t need more’n four men ter play their game. Lookin’ 
back over their actions ternight yer can see, Cap’n, they’d 
played it that way afore, till they was perfec’ at it. Makin’ 
friends, bringin’ hunters in here that had furs or powder 
Pasky wanted, gittin’ em’ separated from their guns, then 
Biddle or any one of ’em would start outside, Pasky’d make 
his holler about him comin’ back fer his gun, an’ Biddle’d come 
back, grumblin’, take his gun an’ commence the shootin’ from 
the tree; an’ t’other three’d finish it inside. Clever an’ smart.” 

“Yes. It was a smart game; but it came to an end. 
Thanks to Blue Arrow,” Lewis answered. 

“As fer these two Pasky men,” Boone went on, “ they’Il come 
in handy, bein’ husky, ter tote the powder ter La Charette.” 
Iie turned a grim smi'e on the men, who were making desperate 
pleas for themselves now that affairs had gone against them. 
“Stop whinin’ about Pasky leadin’ yer astray,” he said con- 
temptuously. “Tain’t listenin’ tera word from ye. When ye 
git ter La Charette ye’ll have a fair an’ squar chance ter tell yer 
story ter the jedge when I bring yer afore the court fer trial. 
I can guarantee ye that; coz, I’m the court an’ the jedgel’’ 

Lachlan led Blue Arrow aside and talked to him in Creek. 

“Again you have saved my life; and, this time, the lives of 
my friends also. But it is bad to disobey Captain Lewis.” 

“Huh!” Blue Arrow grunted. “Tell him not to trust 
strangers, and never to sit at the opposite side of the camp 
from his gun! You are my brother; but nevertheless I must 
tell you that I am ashamed of you for your lack of caution.” 

“Blue Arrow’s lost his respect fer me, because I laid by my 
gun,” Lachlan told Andy. “Only he was considerin’ enough 
o’ my feelin’s to say it in Creek.” 

“Ay. But if ye want ter learn the feelin’ o’ scorn on yer 
skin when ’tis scaldin’ hot, ye should hear Tuleko say it in 
Delaware,” Andy answered ruefully. ‘An’ we deserve it!’ 
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Think it over, Son, an’ don’t do wrong ter a Injun 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The God of the Smokies 


ROM every direction they came. Before the first 
rays of the morning sun{thad touched the topmost 
pine, the roads were alive with them. The mountains 
seemed literally to spew them forth. And a heavy 

dust pall hung over every road. 
In wagons and buggies, horseback and muleback, on foot 
and in clattering, wheezing flivvers, the gaunt, 


By Compton Crook 


thoughts of the famous fifty-seven varieties. These last, 
however, appeared to be beloved of the children only, your 
real mountaineer preferring his hounds. 

A shout gave notice of the arrival of the Reverend Benja- 
man Murphy. A huge man, black-bearded and hard-eyed, 
he seemed more like some mountain desperado than a man of 


“T knowed he had up somethin’ whin he didn’t come home 
last night an’ he’s now sartinly strainin’ his lungs.’ 
‘Runnin’ straight an’ hard! - Fox!” hissed Old Jed. 
‘He'll pass within a quarter of a mile er here!” 
“Gawd! an’ we got ter sit here an’ listen!” 
“TI bet he’ll git ’im in five mile!” 
Young Bill Jenkins slipped from the rear of 





solemn-visaged people of the Great Smokies 
turned their faces toward the common rendez- 
vous, and looked forward in anticipation of a 
day equally beneficial to their social natures 
and their souls. Their social natures had little 
outlet; their souls scarcely more, though the 
wild background against which they lived, the 
lordly mountains flung down in serried rows 
as far as the eye might reach, clothed in the 
green of pine and tulip-tree, and swathed in 
ever-present bluish haze, might well inspire to 
worship. But this was old. They had been 
reared among such scenes. So “Camp 
Meetin’,” with its genial social intercourse, 
its fire-eating preachers, and frenzied religious 
abandon, was a rare and welcome treat. 

Down from his eyrie high on the shoulder of 
Eagle Bald came old Jed Todhunter, the 
shaggy-haired patriarch of the Thunder 
Creek country. Two small, lithe-limbed, 
vicious-eyed mules drew his heavy wagon, 
which was filled with the home-made, split- 
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the arbor and darted like a lizard among 
the wagons. The music in the distance be- 
came a deep-voiced chorus as one hound after 
another caught up the red-hot trail. There 
was a beat of hoofs and young Bill Jenkins, 
mounted on a mule equipped with jangling 
wagon harness, went by like a shot. His 
wild yell drifted up from the hollow. The 
congregation wavered; then spilled out of the 
arbor like water going over a broken dam. 

In an instant all was confusion. The men 
ran for the horses and mules. These, awakened 
out of sound sleep, kicked out viciously. 
The startled children wailed in terror and the 
short-legged terriers and nondescripts joined 
mournfully in the outcry. Women ran scream- 
ing to comfort their children and immediately 
became entangled in the seething, plunging 
mass of would-be hunters and their mounts. 
The result was bedlam. 


N SOMETHING less than two minutes the 








bottomed chairs that every mountaineer 
considers the perfect sez ing arrangement. 
With old Jed came his wife, resplendent in a shapeless garment 
of violent yellow calico, and a huge blue sunbonnet. With 
him came also his gaunt sons, Ira and Bob, two of the best 
hunters in Tennessee, remarkable for the fact that, though 
full-grown men, they had never married; and his daughters, 
Martha, Susannah, Maud, and Jo, young, buxom, and hearty, 
and therefore the recipients of many admiring glances from 
unaccompanied youths on horseback. 

From the east, out of the canebrakes of the Beaver River 
valley, issued forth the clan of Dudley, a motley horde, with 
every type of conveyance known to man and models not even 
remotely suspected in the outside world. From afar, the 
appearance of the men was quite as grotesque as that of their 
vehicles; still more weird when viewed from closer vantage. 
There was old Mart, father of the clan, his emaciated body 
humped far over on the wagon seat, tobacco juice dripping 
steadily from his long beard. There were Pete and Sam and 
Judas and Dave and John and Yancey, each with wagon or 
wagons loaded with his numerous progeny. The approach of 
the whole was heralded by a wave of dogs. 

From every direction came similar aggregations. The 
distances between them were well filled-in by the horse and 
mule riders and the walkers. The mountains resounded to the 
songs and shouts of the young people, the howling of the 
dogs and the yelling of the children. The elders exchanged 
greetings in stentorian bellows, each from his own vehicle. 

“Howdy, Mart! How air ye?” 

“Howdy, Jed! Glad ter see ye! I ain’t been doin’ so well 
here lately, seems like. Cain’t git around like I uster. Reckon 
I’m ’bout petered out. Eighty-four year old, near’s I kin 
make out. How’s yer crops?” 

“Mart, I got th’ best crop since th’ year er th’ Leather Fod- 
der-Stack. Goin’ ter make a sight er fodder this year if nothin’ 
happens. Hev’ ye seen ther preacher yit?” 


“T shore hev’. Ef he cain’t lick ther devil, we all better git - 


ready fer Hell, fer he’s shore ther hardest lookin’ cuss I ever 
seen.” 

‘“‘Them’s ther kind what does things, though. ‘ They tell 
me he shore tore em up over around Dodd City. Ef he kin git 
through ter some er these young devils around hyar, he’ll hev’ 
ter be jest ez hard ez he looks.” 

“He kin do it, you bet. He—Marthy! Make thet dad- 
blamed kid shet up his yowlin’. How kin a body talk in sech a 
infarnal racket?” 


BY SUNRISE people were pouring into the open grove 
of great pines which was to be the scene of the “Camp 
Meetin’.” The early comers promptly saw to it that their 
vehicles were safely ensconced in the best and most advantage- 
ous positions. The mules were “taken out” and hitched. The 
chairs were removed from the wagon beds and, in most in- 
stances, bright patchwork quilts were spread in their places, 
a place for the children to play or sleep. Some of these, 
already hungry after their long ride and voicing protest, were 
silenced by huge sandwiches out of bulging baskets. 

The camp ground swarmed with dogs. Hounds of every 
kind and color, long-eared and gaunt, bird dogs, terriers, and 
specimens so weirdly made and marked as to bring vivid 
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God. Yet his fame had spread far. When he spoke, the air 
smelled of brimstone for minutes afterward. 

He went immediately to inspect the big brush arbor. A 
full quarter of an acre it covered. Long saplings had been 
cut and fashioned into a crude framework. A fairly service- 
able roof had been achieved by piling pine boughs and brush 


indiscriminately over the top of the clumsy structure. The 
sides were left uncovered. 
Into this arbor the people began to drift. They came 


leisurely. Each person placed his chair wherever he wished, 
with the exception that the men kept to the left side of the 
structure, the women tothe right. The children, and a 
majority of the dogs, stayed outside. 

Finally every one was seated. A growing tension began to 
be apparent in the murmuring crowd. Then suddenly, at the 
end of the arbor, the preacher sprang to his feet. With a 
single violent movement he rid himself of his coat. His 
eyes narrowed. His teeth gleamed white under his heavy 
beard. 

“‘Brether’n an’ sister’n, ye’re goin’ ter Hell!” He glared 
at them. ‘“Ye’ve sinned! Ye’ve lied an’ stole an’ coveted 
an’ committed crimes—”’ his voice rose to a Bull of Bashan 
roar, and the dogs fled precipitately, ‘an’ ye’re goin’ ter 
Hell!” 

His audience leaned forward appreciatively. This was 
what they had come to hear. This man would do the coun- 
try good. He would put the fear of God into the young 
scalawags that were their sons and daughters. Old man 
Jenkins, who had been stone deaf for fifteen years, began to 
sway in his seat and his deep-voiced “‘a-men,”’ began to come 
at stated intervals. The meeting was gathering momentum. 
Undoubtedly, this was what they had come to hear. 

They heard it. For three solid hours the Reverend Benja- 
min stamped and raved. He told them of their iniquities and 
of the certain punishment to come. He accused them. He 
convicted them and consigned them in just retribution to the 
hottest pits of Hell-fire. He painted vivid pictures of the 
facilities for torture which the devil had at his command. 
(‘He must’a been there,” commented Bob Todhunter.) His 
voice now rose in tumultuous volume, now dropped to a sicken- 
ing, rasping whisper. His was the personification of the 
greatest of mountain oratory; and his congregation swayed 
with his words. 

“But, brether’n an’ sister’n, ther Lord is just! If ye foller 
ther Good Book an’ do like hit says, ye’ll git yer reward! 
But if ye fail in jest one partic’ler ter foller ther words of ther 
prophets—” he paused.’ His enthralled hearers leaned for- 
ward. Then, into that breathless silence floated a sound. For 
just a fraction of an instant it came, mellowed by distance, 
music sweeter to the hillman’s ear than the pipes of Pan, 
the full-throated sonorous baying of a running hound. 

“‘Ye’ll burn throughout eternity in ther hottest brimstone 
lakes of Hell!” thundered the Man of God. 

But his words fell flat. Across the fields came the bay of 
the hound, clear and ringing, appreciably nearer. The preacher 
raised his voice in brilliant, violent denunciation of sin. His 
congregation moved restlessly. 


“‘Thet’s Ol’ Jerry,” volunteered Ira Todhuntér in a whisper. ‘ 


Reverend Benjamin Murphy, still wiping 
the sweat of honest exertion from his brow, saw 
the last able-bodied male member of his congregation disap- 
pear into the hollow, whence came a rapidly receding volume 
of sound, pierced at intervals by the wild, high, far-carrying 
hunting yell of the Todhunters. The Reverend Benjamin 
was a mountaineer. Likewise he was human. The pas- 
sionate, almost fanatical, fire that gleamed in his eyes 
smouldered and died. In its place came a look of longing so 
poignant as to be almost pitiful. He glanced at the remain- 
ing tethered mules; then off into the distance after the 
clamoring hunt. It would be easy. But the Reverend 
Benjamin was also a stoic. So he only stood and listened. 

For ten, twenty, thirty minutes he stood, listening, im- 
mobile save for his quick breathing, heedless of the clatter of 
feminine tongues around him. The distant music gradually 
shifted from south to east, to northeast, always drawing 
farther away. Then came a moment when it went no farther 
away. The preacher leaned forward tensely. Could it be 
possible? Surely he must be mistaken! The hunt was not 
coming back? But yes, the clamor undoubtedly grew louder. 
His eyes eagerly swept the fields to the northeast, but his 
vision was blocked by a long ridge of rising ground some 
quarter of a mile away. Still he looked and listened im- 
patiently. 

Nearer and nearer came the dogs. Soon individual voices 
might be distinguished in the chorus. The deep-mouthed bay 
of Old Jerry rang clear and strong. And now the hills echoed 
to the clamor of the pack. 

A tiny object topped the ridge and headed across the fields 
directly for the camp meeting grove. It was the fox. The 
next instant the hounds burst into view, fairly pouring over 
the ridge-top. On came the fox, with red tongue lolling and 
long brush flying, his slim, twinkling legs making him seem 
almost to fly. But faster still came a great black and tan 
hound, baying at every jump, covering the ground at almost 
unbelievable speed. Old Jerry was proving his reputation. 

The Reverend Benjamin was a hunter. He saw in an 
instant that the fox was nearly spent. With his eye he gauged 
the distance between fox and hound and knew that he, and 
not the riders, would be in at the kill. Truly, God was just! 
They might ride after the hounds, but he would be in at the 
kill! 

The fox was now only a hundred yards away and not ten 
yards behind him came the hound. The fox put his exhausted 
body to one last desperate effort. But it was of no avail. 
As he passed the end of the arbor the hound picked him up. 
He gave one despairing, high-pitched squall, and Old Jerry’s 
powerful jaws crushed the life from him. Then the raving 
pack overran and engulfed them both, just as the first horse- 
man topped the rise. 

The preacher tore a club from the side of the arbor and 
strode into the seething mass of dogs. Right and left he 
flung them. Then he leaped into a wagon. High over his 
head in his brawny left hand he held the limp body of the 
fox, while with his right he beat off the leaping hounds. 

“Brether’n an’ sister’n,” he thundered. “Ther Lord is 
just! An’ if ye foller his teachings, ye’re bound ter git yer 
reward!” 

‘‘A-A-men!”’ wailed his congregation. 
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Glenn Warner, Coach of the famous Carlisle Indians, talks about his famous teams to 
Myron M. Stearns 
- ON’T you ever believe for one minute,” alert. People do not often realize that this is so, be- 
“Pop” Warner told me, “that American cause Indians are so schooled in self-control that, 
. Indians are not intelligent. Think of watching them, no one would ordinarily suspect 


how much they feel and think beneath that seem- 
ingly stolid exterior. When, at the beginning of 
football practice, the men stand ina circle and prac- 
tice falling on the ball, the new players usually let 
their turn go past two or three times. They do not 
want to make themselves ridiculous by making a 
poor try. All the time they are watching the older 
players intently, to see just how they handle them- 
selves. Then, the fourth or fifth time, perhaps, 
that the ball comes around to them, they go after 
it hard, and make a good job of falling on it. 


the training they had, for centuries, 
before the white man came—following trails and 
tracking game, watching for the slightest sign of 
crushed leaf or rising smoke, listening for the faintest 
sound of a snapped twig or guarded footfall. Those 
things develop intelligence. Always alert, always 
observant, with life itself dependent on the result of 
their observation and its interpretation! Trained in 
self-control, with wonderful physical endurance— 
of course ‘they make good football players. Why 
shouldn’t they? White boys can learn a lot from the 
Indians.” 

We were sitting in one of the offices of the training 
quarters at Leland Stanford Junior University, where 
“Pop,” as all the undergraduates and nearly every- 
body else affectionately calls Glenn Warner, turned out 
a Pacific Coast championship football team last year, 
as a mere matter of course. I had gone to him to find 
out for the readers of Boy’s Lire that very thing— 
what our own football players can learn from the 
American Indians. 

Glenn Warner ought to know. He was football 
coach at Cornell when he first saw the Carlisle 
Indians play, nearly thirty years ago. It was in 1898, and 
Cornell won, 23 to 6—but the clean, tricky playing of the 
Indian boys caught his eye, and his fancy. He got in touch 
with General Richard H. Pratt, head of the Carlisle School, 
and next year went there as coach. He found he had 
not been mistaken 
in what the Indians 
could do. Although 
most of the boys 
were of high school 
age only, and there 
were but 250 of 
them old enough 


HEN Warner began coaching at Carlisle, in 

1899, he was as rough as the average coach of 
those days. At Georgia, where he had been in 1895 
and 18906, and at 
Cornell later, the 
men who had 
come out for the 
team rather ex- 
pected to be 
“bawled out’ and 
sworn at for their 
shortcomings. 
But at Carlisle it 
was different. 
After a few days, 
Warner noticed 
that four or five of 
the best players 
were not coming 
out anymore. He 
could not under- 
stand it. He went 
around and asked 
what the trouble 


Some of the best of the war iors! Kelley, Welch, McGinnis and 
Captain Calac of the 1915 team 





on the varsity track team, and in the fall made the varsity 
football team. Here’s another case: I never saw any athlete 
develop faster than Charles Albert Bender did at baseball. 
You’ve heard of him as Chief Bender, the famous pitcher. He 
began playing ball with the smaller boys as soon as he came 
to Carlisle, and was a 
remarkable player before 
he was atita year. He 
was captain of the Car- 
lisle team when he was 
only sixteen, and then 
accepted an offer to play 
professional ball with 















































to play football at the Harrisburg team. was. 
all, the Carlisle He was drafted into the “Oh, nothing. 
team that fall de- big leagues that same Don’t care to d 
feated the Univer- season, and made good play—that’s all.” 
sity of Pennsyl- Jim Thorpe was a hard man to bring down with the majors when “But you came ‘ 
vania, and at New out for the team Pe 
Year’s journeyed to California to win at first—you je 
from the Pacific Coast champions, the Guyon, a half-back who made Carlisle played last year, 
University of California, 2 too. From that , football history What’s wrong? Is a 
year (1899) until 1915, Glenn Warner had : it something “ 
charge of the Carlisle football squad, with about me? Because if it is, perhaps I can change.” tc 
the exception of three years when he went Finally they told him: they did not like to be th 
back to coach at Cornell. During that “cussed out” in front of the crowd. If they had to put al 
time the Indians up with being sworn at, they preferred not to play. eo 
became famous in a apes ay . “Tt was an eye-opener to me,” “Pop” Warner told 7 
football, downing : ste BS rat COP PREG >i te me. “It taught me a lot. I cut out the swearing and fu 
at one time or The best defense is a good offense and Carlisle concentrated on attack unnecessary calldowns, and began to get better results of 
another practically right away. When you stop to think of it, 
every one of the SS== ‘quietly does it’ is a pretty good motto for a 
big eastern teams, a football coach just as much as for anybody a 
while Warner him- a else. His players don’t have a chance to ; 
self, as their coach, answer back or defend themselves, and if hi 
became one of the he’s too loud-mouthed and abusive he’s apt Be 
greatest football to be unfair without ever finding it out, and . 
figures of the defeat the very purpose he’s working for.” fe 
country. an 
NOTHER thing, Indians are more he 

- AKE that ae : - persevering than white boys, more 

one matter of The sure start of something! Those Indians always got their man! patient. All boys want to get results th 
o bservation,”’ quickly. When they pr 
Warner explained. he was only seven- find that they cannot 
“Tt’s tremendously teen years old. turn into good foot- e 
important. Any Think of it! ball players overnight, all 
boy trained to ob- “In fact, our boys or in a single season, an 
serve clearly and at Carlisle developed they are apt to be 'dis- sh 
carefully will learn so rapidly in games couraged. That is 
new games more that we decided to where the Indian has th, 
readily than other cut out baseball an advantage on the ru 
fellows—and altogether and sub- white boy—he keeps str 
Indians came natu- stitute lacrosse, the on trying, even if the Ts 
rally by unusually temptation to go — ETE re ee results are not what th: 
good powers of ob- zy, greatest football player of all timel into professional An Indian attack—modern version (Carlisle vs. Dartmouth, Nov. 15, 1913) he expected, while the | 
servation. They Jim Thorpe could kick, run, pass and baseball before they white boys are more me 
watch what the tackle better than anyone on any field! were really old enough to do it was so strong. There were too apt to quit. Frank Hudson, one of,the best drop-kickers wh 
other fellows do many professional offers, too flatteringforthe boys to resist.” | who ever played football, used to keep on with his practicing my 
and learn with surprising speed. Jim Thorpe, for example, We got back to football again. I cannot give you Warner’s all winter. bot 
one of the greatest football players of all time, came to — exact words, but here is the gist of what he told me: He drop-kicked in the gymnasium until he could put the ball Th 
Carlisle when he was fifteen. That same year he was taken Indians are extremely sensitive as well as observant and (Continued on page 41) eas 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Crested Seas 


PART II 


S THE sun rose dispelling the mists of dawn, we 
saw that the land nearest to us was separated by a 
narrow tickle, through which the seas were surging 
like a millrace. 

The tide was going down, however, and soon, holding my 
mother by the hand, I was able to wade across and climb up 
on the opposite shore, where there was a deep wooded growth, 
and an abundance of blueberries which we ate with relish. 

The island on which we had landed was about half a mile 
across, high in the centre with terraced peaks on the seaward 
exposure. Striking through the underbrush we came at last 
to a fisherman’s shack, built under a high cliff. Inside 
the hut was an improvised fireplace, and, as there was an 
abundance of driftwood handy and a supply of matches, we 
soon had a great fire roaring away. 

When my clothes were thoroughly dry, I set out for a 
further examination of the place, leaving Mother at rest in one 
of the bunks. 

Striking down on the lee side, to my surprise, another 
channel opened out before me. So this was also an island with 
a still further gulf intervening between us and the mainland. 

In order to spy out the country better, I climbed up upon a 
high rock and gazed across. Here on the sheltered side the 
water was comparatively calm, the channel itself being about 
a quarter of a mile wide, with a shelving sandy beach on the 
far shore. The mainland presented a gentle undulation of hill 
and valley with the white spire of a church and the tops of 
houses just discernable in the distance. 

I knew that Mother could not cross this channel, and as 
there was no sign of a boat, I determined to swim across and 
press on to the settlement and ask for help. 

As Mother would worry about my undertaking such a swim, 
I contented myself by glancing at the hut to see that she was 
all right, and then came down, and after taking off my boots 
and jacket, I plunged boldly in and struck out for the opposite 
shore. 

I was a good swimmer and at the start had no doubt about 
the undertaking. But out in the centre a strong tide was 
running, and I found myself gradually pitting my puny 
strength against it, which of course was foolishness; the harder 
I struggled the more winded I became until it was apparent 
that I was losing out. 

In the irresistible swirl of that mighty current panic seized 
me, I was beginning to lash the water in that mad frenzy 
which is the precursor of sure drowning when the thought of 
my mother flashed upon me, and with a return of reason it was 
borne home that I must be cool no matter what happened. 
I had more than myself to consider. At this, I began to float 
easily, surrendering myself to the current, with the result 
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that the foe of a moment before was trans- 
formed into a friend, which bore me swiftly 
to a jutting-out cape, about a quarter of a 
mile further down, where I was overjoyed to 
feel my feet upon sandy bottom, and was soon safe upon the 
mainland. : 

After walking several miles in the direction of the white 
steeple, I arrived on the fringes of a settlement, and stopped at 
a blacksmith’s forge to ask my whereabouts. 

The smith informed me that I was in Canso. 

“Ts the Allure in port?” I inquired. 

“Yea, that’s her, lying there at Whitman’s wharf,” he said, 
coming to the door, and pointing toward a beautiful white 
schooner about a mile further down the fore-shore. 

In brief time I was aboard this vessel, and without cere- 
mony proceeded straight into the cabin, where I found my 
Uncle Jock working on a bait tally. 


S I stood there, barefoot, in my sodden clothes, he looked 
up at me sharply, then with recognition, leaping to his 
feet, he exclaimed, 

“Why, it’s Johnnie Angus 

Clasping me warmly by the hand, he inquired, 

“And where’s your father?” 

For the first time since I had determined to be a man, I 
broke down and wept bitterly. 

With a sympathetic softness that I never would have attrib- 
uted to him, Uncle Jock soothed me, and at last I told him of 
our adventures since leaving Judique. . 

He listened in silence until the reported altercation be- 
tween my father and Black Dan, then, unable to contain 
himself, he started to pace up and down in that narrow cabin, 
like a caged lion. ; 

But when I went on to tell of 
my mother, left alone on the island, 
his rage swiftly passed. J 

“When will you go and fetch 
her?” 

“Right away.” 

A couple of hours later, off the 
island, we caught sight of Mother 
gazing toward us from a high prom- 
ontory. After bringing the vessel 
to, a dory was put over. As we 
landed on the beach, Mother threw 
her arms about me. 

“Oh, Johnnie Angus, what have 
you done?” 

“T swam across for help.” 

Gazing wide-eyed at the stretch of intervening water, mother 
suddenly burst into tears. 

“T thought that the wicked sea had also snatched away my 
laddie.” 

‘Aye, and he’s a bra’ lad,” said my uncle. “It’s a grand 
sailor that we'll be makin’ o’ him.” 


1? 


crew. 


Begin the Story Here 


OHN ANGUS MacPHEE tells this story 

of the Gloucester fishing fleets. Between 
his father and his uncle, Capt. Jock Mac- 
Phee, and the Campbells, represented by 
Capt. “Black”? Dan Campbell, there is a 
feud of long standing. John, his father and 
mother, set out from their home in Nova 
Scotia for the States. 
Black Dan comes aboard to replace one of the 
Through his insistence on being the 
Captain during a great storm and his reck- 
less handling of the vessel she is wrecked and 
the father and crew are lost. John and his 
mother escape to a rocky coast. 
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By Arthur Hunt Chute 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


SF caeeecett Pesto = Port Hood, that morning, was 
ro aes worth coming far to see 


At this casual remark, an unexpected passion seized my 
mother. 

“How dare ye!” she shrieked. 

Uncle Jock was astounded by this outburst. 

“What on earth d’ye mean, Mary?” 

“Tt’s well ye ken,” she replied bitterly. ‘The cruel sea has 
robbed me o’ all me men folk, an’ now I tell ye, no son of mine 
will ever go to sea.” 

“Ah, but he will, though.” 

“Why?” 
“To settle up an ancient score.” 


|. eeery being wrecked on Whitehead and the frightful ex- 
periences therewith, Mother fled back to our inland farm. 

“T never again want to rest mine eyes upon the wicked 
ocean,” she declared. 

Our home was situated far up on Judique Mountain, out of 
sight and sound of the sea, for which fact my mother was 
truly thankful. Up there in the secluded fastness, she did her 
utmost to knock all sea-going notions out of my head, planning 
that at least one of the MacPhees should abandon fishing and 
turn entirely to the farming. 

Malcolm MacLellan, the schoolmaster, abetted my mother 
in this, by holding forth on the uselessness of “selling one’s 
soul to a ship.” Said he, “Seafaring is a rovin’, vagabond 
existence, and dinna ye forget, Johnnie Angus, a rollin’ stone 
gathers nae moss.” 

Louis, our handy-man about the place, did his part to off- 
set the efforts of the others. 

Louis was a Gaelic-speaking negro, rescued by my father from 
the wreck of a French fisherman off Sable Island. After his 
rescue, in deep gratitude, he had become almost the slave of our 
family, coming ashore and accepting willingly the drudgery of 
aninland farm. But, no matter how faithful black Louis might 
be in his farm work, no power on earth could quench the sailor 
that was in him; he belonged to blue water, as truly as the 
petrel belonged to a stormy sky. 

In season and out, Louis was for- 
ever regaling me with yarns of the 
fishing fleets, in which MacPhees 
had always shone. For our family, 
the sea was a sort of battle-ground, 
where in a peaceful age, fighting 
Highland blood still found its op- 
portunity to conquer. 

Our mountain glen was situated 
four miles from the port, but that 
distance was nothing to me, and I 
always found opportunity to get 
down there, where I learned, as 
only boys can, the mysteries of 
boating and sailing. 

Notwithstanding earlier tragic experiences, the sea became 
my constant nurse, than which there is no finer for youth. I 
gave this nurse my best, and in return she offered her reward 
in vigor and in the zesty joy of life. At sixteen, I was big and 
strong for my age, as good a sea-dog as any on our coast. 

Because I was intended for the sea, no mother love nor 
mountain wall could hold me back. 


At the last moment 
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T WAS a mere rumor that started me that morning upon 

the pathway of adventure. Just off for school, one of the 

neighbors, who was coming up from the port with a load of feed, 
sang out, | 

‘Hi, there, Johnnie Angus, the fleet’s in Port Hood Harbor.” 

““Where from?” 

“North Bay.” 

“Seen Uncle Jock?” 

“Nay, but he ought to be in soon.” 

This last remark decided me on a right-about face, and 
with Louis, my constant accomplice on such escapades, I was 
soon bound down the road that lay in the opposite direction 
from Malcolm MacLellan the sour-faced schoolmaster. 

Port Hood, that morning, was worth coming far to see. 
Scores of vessels were already anchored in the harbor, with 
others continually arriving. Hundreds of fishermen swarmed 
the streets, while the whole town rang with roistering shouts 
and merry laughter. 

A bunch of fishermen in from the banks is the nearest thing 
to a lot of school boys, with the difference that they are living 
great stories, not just reading them; that’s why I suppose I 
was always so keen on their society. 

As a storm was making, with the weather growing wilder 
all the time, there was a spice of danger in the air. Small 
boats were plying back and forth, while to add to the excite- 
ment, ever and anon, a splendid schooner, with snowy, piled- 
up canvas, would come racing in as grandly as a cup-defender, 
each skipper seeming to vie with the other in taking still more 
desperate chances. 

With the yarns that one heard along the wharves, the larks 
and pranks about the town, the dory races in the harbor, and 
the constant arrival of new vessels, it was small wonder that 
Louis and I lost all sense of time. 

Late in the afternoon, word was passed that Black Dan 
Campbell had just been sighted. 

Rushing to the end of the long pier, I beheld his vessel, the 
Dundee, storming in from the Outer Heads. Her skipper, with 
an eye for effect, was sporting everything he could carry, while 
onlooking sailing sharps indulged in varied comments. 

“Some dustin’, eh?” 

“4 gale fit to blow the tails off horses, an’ everything set 
up to his stays’l, he’s askin’ fer it.” 

“‘ Aye, but his vessel’s stiff as a church. 
she carries her muslin well.” 

“Bah, an’ what’s the fool gainin’ by all his crackin’ on? 
A few hours earlier in port, a bit o’ vanity to make ’em talk, 
an’ then, some day, the missin’ list is the end o’ his story.” 

“Black Dan there is a man-killer. Glad I don’t sail wi’ the 
likes o’ him.” 

“Just look at that, now, will ye.” 

The Dundee, eating into the wind, had started to claw off 
the outer bar. Her sheets were set like iron, while the gale, 
blowing the tops off of the seas, smothered her in spindrift, 
and set the breakers crashing into carded wool just underneath 
her lee. 

It was a picture of matchless hardihood and daring. 

“One slip, me lad, one slip, an’ ye'll be into Kingdom 
Come!” 

With supreme abandon, the Dundee drove her bows into the 
lifting seas, and then, having chanced to the utmost, off that 
fringe of menace, she came ramping safely into the inner 
harbor. 

As she forged onward, the talk on the pierhead was suddenly 
cut short. Straight down upon us she bore with a steady 
roar of resisting water, her forefoot foaming, her bowsprit 
threatening to sweep everything before it. 


Ye’ve got to allow 


PON the wharf, directly in her path, a frantic scramble 

for safety ensued. In the midst of the panic, old fisher- 
men held their ground and winked. While shore-hands 
waited for an imminent crash, the oncoming, menacing bow- 
sprit veered half a point and just grazed her yellow streak 
along the corner of the wharf. 

“Ready about !” 

“Hard alee!” 

Like pistol shots, the orders came up from her quarter. 
As she swept by on the opposite tack, I looked down into the 
eye of Black Dan Campbell, every breath of him instinct with 
pride and self-sufficiency. One could not help admiring his 
dash, and yet, somehow, I did not like the man. Outside of 
the old score between our families, the very sight of him 
seemed to awaken the latent resentment within me. 

All this time, I had been longing 
for a sight of my uncle’s vessel. 
Why should he allow Black Dan 


Campbell to walk off with the ~ 
honors? aaa 

When in the world was he 7 
coming? 


I was beginning to feel that 
perhaps Uncle Jock might not 
make it at all that evening, and 
had gone into a shop, where yarns 
were passing, when someone called 
from the doorway, 

“‘Here’s the last of ’em.” 

Rushing out, I beheld a lone 
white schooner in the offing, under 


short canvas, with topmasts housed, stepping warily. In 
respect for the threatening prospects, she had everything 
reefed down. Far from exhibiting the dash and bravado of the 
others, she gave the lee shore a wide berth, and entered the 
harbor with all the caution of some timorous old lady. 

Jeers and shouts of laughter broke from the Dundee, as the 
last arrival came to anchor just astern of her. 

Arch Campbell, one of Black Dan’s ilk, standing near me, 
burst out: 

“That there Jock MacPhee’s a regular whipper-in.” 

“What d’ye call him that for?” 

“Because he’s always shortening canvas. When others 
are crackin’ on, he’s runnin’ off. If it’s rough weather, when 
he’s due to sail, ye’ll see him huggin’ port until it’s over. When 
his dories is out, underhauling his gear, he’ll be callin’ ’em in 
at the first sign o’ weather. He’s got no more spunk than a 
hen wi’ a lot o’ chickens.” 

Somehow, I felt that all this contained a measure of truth, 
and yet I knew it was false, and wanted to stand up and 
declare to the Campbell fellow: 

“You're a liar.” 

But a grizzled shell-back took the job out of my hands. 

“Have ye ever sailed wi’ Jock’ MacPhee?” he inquired. 

“No fear,” answered Arch Campbell, loftily. ‘He may be 
all right fer the old men’s home, but he’s no good fer the 
Grand Banks fleet.” 

“Aye, ye’re wrong there, me young sprout. Let me tell ye, 
Cap’n Jock may not be one o’ yer swankin’ sail-draggers, but 
he’s got the finest qualities that any fishin’ skipper ever had.” 

““What’s that?” 

“He’s careful wi’ the lives o’ men.” 


N° SOONER was my uncle’s vessel “‘clubbed down” to 
her riding hawser, than Louis and I determined to get a 
dory and put out into the harbor and go aboard. 

This was easier said than done, as the loud, high piping of 
the wind and the breakers foaming white above the sunken 
rocks warned us that it was bad in the outside channel. 

There was a long run down the harbor to where the fleet 
was moored, and so, to save time, we stepped the mast, and 
made sail, which, of course, meant that we had to watch out 
sharp. Ina heavy blow, there is far more danger in running a 
small boat, than in reaching, the danger being in the likelihood 
of the sail jibing, with the consequent peril of broaching to, or 
ringing the spars out of her. Guarding against this in a 
racing dory on such a day called for utmost canniness. 

At the lower end of the harbor was a piece of shoal water, 
breaking white, with the ships-basin just 
across. 

“Shall we take the short cut, or go 
around?” inquired Louis. 






























And so, through the treacherous act of 
Black Dan, I found myself aboard a 
Jisherman, outward bound 
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“Short cut,” I answered. 

“All right, we’ll have to come to, then.” 

Bringing her up, momentarily, Louis beat the wind out of the 
sail and unstepped the mast, after which we shipped the 
oars, and with a short, deep-sea stroke, we headed for the 
outmost line of broken water. 

Another moment, and we were in the midst of sharp, 
crashing seas. The first roller that overtook us threw up our 
stern, and depressed the bow until we stood almost on end. 

In quick succession we passed through the descending, 
the horizontal, and the ascending positions, as successive seas 
went by. Onlookers, if they could have beheld us at that mo- 
ment, would have seen in action a pair of broncho-busters and 
rough-riders of the deep. 

It requires a stout heart and a nimble hand to maneuver 
in white water, but Louis and I were experienced at this. 


INALLY, we won across the bad stretch, to the calmer 
area, in the safe shelter of the island. 

Coming up under the Airlie’s stern, a deck-hand took our 
painter, and after making fast, we were soon aboard. 

I found my Uncle Jock seated in his cabin, dour and glum 
as ever, but he almost smiled at sight of me. 

“Johnnie Angus, fer sure. Did ye drop down frae heaven?” 

“We came across in a dory.” 

“Does yer mother know ye’re chancin’ it on sic a day?” 

“No,” I replied sheepishly. 

“T’ll bet she doesn’t. Well, ye can’t keep a sea dog away 
from the water,” he remarked, “and now, I suppose ye’ll 
both be fair hungry.” 

“Nearly famished.” 

“All right, gang for’ard there, and help yerselves out o’ the 
shack locker.” 

The shack locker was a sort of pantry in the’foc’sle where 
the men took snacks between meals. As the Gloucester boats 
were famous for good feeding, Louis and I lost no time in 
accepting my uncle’s suggestion. 

It was growing dark, and certainly looked bad, as we crossed 
the deck to the fore scuttle. 

Noticing the weather prospects, Louis remarked, 

‘Guess it’s goin’ to be stiff gettin’ back, to-night.” 

For my part, I was not given to crossing a bridge till I got 
there; accordingly I set myself with care-free mind to the task 
of exploring the recesses of the shack locker. 

Blueberry pie, hot coffee, and doughnuts, formed our 
repast, and after the vigorous exertions of the day, it tasted 
like a feast of kings. 

Whilst we ate, “Doctor Brown,” 
the cook, regaled us with hair-raising 
yarns of the time he was lost in a dory 
in the slob ice. 

When we finally washed down the 
last piece of blueberry pie, and clam- 
bered back again on deck, it was 
with sudden alarm. 

We had been below there far longer 
than anticipated, and now the un- 
timely night had fallen. It was 
already quite dark, the darkness 
lightened here and there by the phos- 
phorescent glare of breaking seas, 
while over our heads, the mighty wind 
sounded with an unending roar. 

“We can’t be gettin’ back to- 
night,” said Louis, with dismay. 

“We'll have to,” I averred, thinking of my 
mother. 

No matter what happened, I always con- 
trived to get back home on her account, and now 
was determined, in spite of the black seas, not to 
disappoint her. 

Without even the ceremony of a good-bye, 
I turned toward our dory, paid out astern, and 
was just starting to haul in on the painter, when 
the skipper himself emerged from the after- 
companion, eyed me for an instant through the 
gloom, then called, 

“Where ye bound?” 

“Back home.” 

“No, ye ain’t.” 

“But I’ve got to, on account of my mother.” 

“Have to disappoint her, this time, Sonnie, 
no dory’d live in the tide rips 
out there.” 

“But we got over here all right.” 

“Aye, but the wind wasn’t 
~ buckin’ the current then as it is 
ages now. Might as well make the 
= best of it, ye’ll have to stay here 

till the mornin’.”’ 
I was still undecided, and started to temporize further 
but my uncle was a man of few words, and with a grunt of 
finality, announced: 

‘One o’ the men will help ye swing in yer boat.” 

When our dory was finally nested with a dozen others in the 
waist, Louis and I started pacing up and down the deck, peering 
through the driving storm rack, at the lights of the fleet. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Pigeon V. C. 


By Capt. J. Winchcombe-Taylor 
Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


COLUMN of mud and water shot up not ten yards 
from the tank on the left. Bobby Dare watched 
it closely. 

“Mr. Blore’s bus is getting strafed pretty badly! 
Hope it isn’t our turn next!”’ he shouted to his driver, Corporal 
Rafferty. 

The man nodded tensely, his eyes on the shell-pocked ground 
in front. For three hours now, the tanks of the battalion to 
which Bobby and his crew belonged had been wallowing 
through the morass caused by many thousands of shell holes, 
all but the most recent of them filled to the brim with autumn 
rains, rains which had done far more than had the enemy to 
prevent the British Army in Flanders from reaching its summer 
objective—Paschendaele Ridge. 

Concrete blockhouses, better known as “pillboxes,’’? and 
a brave and determined enemy supported by thousands of 
machine-guns had not stopped the advance to any extent, but 
the weather had, and even now, on this October day, the at- 
tack was breaking down and being scattered entirely because 
of the eternal mud, mud, mud, which sucked greedily at man, 
gun and tank and drew them into its slimy maw. 

Sixteen machines had started off at dawn to the attack, and 
to Bobby’s knowledge already at least ten of them had been 
ditched even before the hostile guns had started to fire at them. 
But now that the remainder had reached higher ground which 
had not suffered so much from shell fire, the German batteries 
were becoming active. 

Cr-u-u-mp! Even above the roar of the 105 H. P. Daimler 
engine, the young American heard the explosion, and swept 
his eyes towards the companion tank, just as it became en- 
veloped in a cloud of black smoke. Hardly had this drifted 
away, exposing a gaping hole in the side of the stricken ma- 
chine, before tongues of yellow flame shot from all portions of 
it until it became a blazing mass. 

Bobby gritted his teeth to choke back a cry. Blore had 
been a good pal of his, and he hoped that he and his crew had 
been killed outright before the fire had reached them. 

But his own position allowed little time for sympathy; for 
the battery that had knocked out Blore would now, in all 
probability, turn its attention upon him. 

Three hundred yards ahead was the shattered skeleton of 
a small wood, and on its forward and western edge stood a dark, 
rectangular blockhouse of reinforced concrete which had 
hitherto held up wave after wave of the British infantry, in 
spite of the battering it had received from the heavy howitzers. 
This was the first objective of Bobby’s company; but as now 
his machine was the only one to survive the advance through 
the mud in that sector, he must attack it alone. 

At present, however, he regarded it more as a haven than 
a target; for he knew that once close to it he would be immune 
from shelling, as the German gunners would be afraid to fire 
lest they damage their own strongpoint. 

A stream of bullets from it spattered against the tank and 
made him snap down the flap of his window hurriedly. As 
he did, he felt the concussion of a large shell, which plunged 
deep into the sodden earth not five yards in front and threw up 
a huge volcano of water mud. 

“Tf we’re to get out of this alive, don’t get ditched 
now!”’ he shouted in Rafferty’s ear. “If we can get close 
to that pillbox, we’ll be safe for a while; otherwise we’re 
done.” 

Rafferty nodded, and swung to the right to avoid the crater 
made by the shell. 

The last three hundred yards seemed in- 
terminable to the remainder of the crew; for, a 
unlike their officer and driver, they could see 
very little of what was happening, and all 
they could hear above the noise of the engine 
were the bursts of heavy shells, sounding 
nearer and nearer until the next seemed cer- 
tain to blow them to atoms. For hours they had been 
cooped up in the stuffy machine, the only light coming 
from the two window-flaps in front, when they were open, 
and when not, only from the peep-holes and the slots in the 
gun-mountings. 

The heat was so oppressive that every man was soaked with 
perspiration, and the atmosphere was poisoned with the fumes 
of gasoline and burnt powder. 

Bobby’s Lewis gun began to chatter vigorously as he fired 
at the loopholes of the pillbox, and the gunners, seeing him, 
peered through their own slots and commenced to fire as well. 

The tank; named Donner und Blitzen, being of the male type, 
carried a six-pounder gun on each side in addition to its ma- 
chine-guns, and Bobby directed Rafferty to approach the pill- 
box head-on, so that each of these guns could shoot point- 
blank into its loopholes and emplacements. 

The blockhouse garrison fired back steadily with their 
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machine-guns, and evenas Bobby .. 
turned his head to see if his men 
were all shooting, Sergeant Scott, 
the left six-pounder gunner, stag- 
gered back 
clutching his 
shoulder where 
a bullet, coming 
through the slot 
in his gun-shield, 
had hit him. 
But he was 
gametothe 
core, and with- 
outaword 
opened the 
breach of his 
weapon again, 
inserted a shell 
and fired grimly 
Many of the 
shells from the 
two guns entered the in- 
terior of the pillbox 
before bursting, so that 
Bobby decided to swing 
the tank around and 
prevent any of the 
garrison from escaping. 


'HE way around was 

not easy, as splint- 
ered tree-stumps and broken boles made the going 
difficult, but at last the Donner und Blitzen ar- 
rived safely, after having peppered the side 
loopholes thoroughly. Bobby could see a steel- 
shielded door, and concentrated the fire of the 
six-pounders and the Lewis guns until at last 
it commenced to give. A few more shots, and 
the gunners were able to shoot directly into the 
dark interior until a dirty white rag tied to a rifle fluttered out 
from one side of the broken doorway. 

“Cease fire!”? shouted Bobby excitedly. 
enough!” 

There was a pause, then a white, scared face under a massive 
steel helmet peered from around the jamb of the door, ready 
to dart back ‘should this terrible death-dealing monster start 
firing again. 

Bobby opened the flap and poked his head out. ‘“ Kamer- 
rade?” he called. 

“Jah! Kameraden!’’ the German shouted back thankfully; 
then turned to speak to others in the interior, who followed him 
out apprehensively. 

Most of them were wounded and had to be carried by their 
companions, groaning and looking fearfully at the tank which 
had hurt them. 

“Alles?” inquired Bobby, using the only other word of 
German he knew. 

“Nein! Oberst Leutnant!” replied the spokesman, and 
indicated that the officer was still inside. 

“All right, I’ll take a looksee!” said Bobby, and ordered 
one of his gunners to accompany him while the others covered 
the prisoners with their guns. 

After the hours inside the machine, it was 
wonderful to feel the ground beneath him and 
to breathe the pure air again, and this gave 
him far more confidence than was warranted; 
for, as he strode carelessly past the cringing 
prisoners and entered the broken doorway, 
an automatic spat viciously and a bullet 
flattened itself against the concrete beside him. Like a 
flash he drew his own gun and fired back into the darkness, 
a yelp of pain telling him that his shot had been a lucky one. 

With the gunner behind him, he went farther in, his eyes 
becoming accustomed to the dim light. There were several 
bodies on the floor, and, crouched in one corner was a slim 
figure who sobbed and clutched a broken arm. 

Bobby approached him, his revolver ready. 
he said grimly. 

“Curse you!” 
Bobby. 

“Who the heck are you, anyway?” he demanded. “Put 
’em up or I’ll shoot some hot lead into you for firing after you’d 
stuck out the white flag!” 

“Didn’t stick it out! Those dirty pigs covered me with 
their guns and then did it themselves. Can’t put my hands up 
anyway! Can’t you see my arm’s broken?” The voice was 


con 


They’ve had 


“Hands up!” 


The English was so perfect that it startled 
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Holding the pigeon in one 
hand, he laboriously scrawled 
his call for help 


Wu 
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hysterical with pain and anger, but something in the accent 
caused Bobby to ask curiously. 

“‘Say, where did you learn to speak English, anyway?” 

The boy, for he was even younger than Bobby himself, spat 
contemptuously. ‘I don’t speak English, I speak American! 
I was born in New York City!” 

“Huh?” Bobby gasped. ‘Why, I’m from Manhattan 
myself! Say, don’t you know the U. S. has been in this war 
since April?” 

“‘Yes, I know!” the other said wearily. ‘I’ve been praying 
I’d be opposite some Yankee troops so’s I could give myself 
up to ’em, but there’s none up in this hell, and I’d rather die 
than give in to the cursed English!” 

“Well, you can surrender to me without any fear, though 
I’ve been with the. British for over three years now!” said 
Bobby cheerfully. ‘Anyway, come outside and I'll fix your 
arm up before I send you back with your men!” 


‘TT young German came out of the pillbox frowning so 
much that his men cringed from him, far more than they 
did from their captors, and stiffened to attention rigidly as he 
spoke venomously to them in German. Bobby could not 
understand the words, but the meaning was enough; for the 
men became ashen under the lashing of his tongue. 

“‘T’ll not go down with these swine! Do with me what you 
like, but a Von Krast does not associate with cowards!” 

“Look here, young man!”’ Bobby remonstrated, as he ripped 
the other’s sleeve with a clasp knife, and proceeded to staunch 
the flow of blood and to put the arm in a splint made of a 
German bayonet and its sheath. ‘These men of yours sur- 
rendered because they couldn’t do anything else, and, anyway, 
they’ve got to go back for miles through the mud under the 
fire of your own guns. They should have someone with them 
who understands English in case our infantry make a mistake 
and do not know they’ve surrendered!” 

Von Krast winced under the rough bandaging, but closed 
his jaw bravely. ‘I'll not go with them and let the English 
laugh at me!” he persisted. 

“Tell you what, then!” said Bobby. 
bus, if you’ll give your word not to escape. 


“T’'ll take you in my 
If I get through 
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all right, you'll come back all the way with me, and if I’m 
knocked out, then you'll get knocked out with me! Fair?” 

“You'll take me to the prisoner’s cage yourself? You 
won’t let those English swine touch me? You promise?” 
rhe young Prussian insisted like a child asking a favor. 

“Only unless you don’t behave!” Bobby promised. “But 
you must tell your fellows how to get back through our lines. 
Fell ’em to keep straight down the hill until they see the ruins 
of Zonnebeke, then to get on the road. By that time they'll 
be within our lines I expect, only warn ’em to carry the white 
flag in case of accident!” 

Von Krast nodded, and shouted curtly at his men, 
who picked up their wounded and made their way slowly 
away. 

** Now,” 
led the way toward th 
left door of the machine 
“Scott!” he called. The 


aid Bobby, “we'll get back into the bus!” He 


sergeant climbed out of d 
the tank gingerly, his == als i , 
shoulder covered in a — : iy 


rough bandage 

“Yes, sir!” he an 
swered. 

‘‘ This officer will come 
with us. Feel strong 
enough to look after 
him? Let Small work 
the gun. I don’t sup- 
pose he'll give you much 
trouble, but if he does, 
shoot! Savvy?” Bobby 
stated. 

‘Yes, sir!” 
the sergeant, and the 
look he gave the pris 


answered 


oner indicated that he 
would we lcome the op 
portunity for trouble. 
His shoulder was sore, 
and it was one of the 
Germans under this of- 
ficers command who had 
shot him. 


OBBY helped the 
young German in 
side. Just as he was 
about to follow, there 
was a sudden rush 
through the air, and a 
large shell landed not / 
two yards from the side 
of the pillbox. Mud, 
stones, fragments of steel j 
and pieces of concrete 
spattered the tank pro- 
fusely, the direction of 
the burst indicating that 
it was a British one. 

““Gosh! Looks like our guns don’t know we're here!” 
muttered Bobby as he made his way to his seat on the leit 
of Rafferty. ‘‘Let’s get out of here before we get crumped! 
There’s that other pillbox to deal with yet. Seen any of the 
infantry?” 

“Not a wan, sor!” replied the Irish driver, and lifted his 
foot from the clutch 

Hardly had they moved a dozen yards from the deserted 
blockhouse before two more shells landed around it in quick 
succession. 

“Wait a minute!” ordered Bobby. 
know we've cleaned out that place, so they’re shelling it so’s 
the infantry can get on and take it. Hand me the pigeon 
basket!” 

Rafferty put the gears in neutral and pulled a large wicker 
basket out of the locker on his right, while Bobby busied him- 
self writing a brief message on the special pad in front of him. 
In a few words he reported that he had captured the block- 
house and that the infantry could occupy it, as he was going 
on to attack the other one on the other side of the wood before 
going on to his final objective on the Green Line. 

As he wrote, Sergeant Scott came up behind him and looked 


“Our fellows don’t 


over his shoulder. 

**Goin’ to send the duplicate by the other bird, sir?” he asked. 

“Can’t afford to send ’em both; we might need the other 
one later for an emergency!” answered Bobby, as he rolled the 
thin paper into a quill and inserted it into the tiny aluminum 
capsule attached to the left leg of the pigeon. 

‘The little creature trembled as he held it in his hands; for 
it had been scared terribly by the noise of the past hours. 
“That should be back at the loft in about ten minutes!”’ he 
said, and, opening the flap, threw the bird out. 

It almost touched the ground before getting its balance, 
then shot away, gaining height and flying in wide circles until 
it was a mere speck against the leaden sky, flying back over 
the British lines towards its loft. But the tank crew were 
not alone in watching it. From several shell holes in the 
fields around the wood, rifle and machine-gun muzzles pointed 


at it and hundreds of bullets were fired, but it kept on and was 
soon lost to sight. 

““Now let’s get on and deal with the other joker!”” Bobby 
ordered, and told Rafferty to skirt the northern edge of the 
wood so as to come on the second pillbox from a flank. At 
the same time this gave his gunners an opportunity of firing 
at the groups in the shell holes, and both he and his Lewis 
gunners found good targets. 

At last the Donner und Blitsen approached the new objective 
and opened rapid fire. This time it was not so easy, for the 
hostile machine gunners were firing armor-piercing bullets, 
which, although they did not actually cut through the steel, 
caused the metal on the inside to splinter into tiny flying frag 
ments which burned as they entered bare skin and were often 
the cause of blindness to tank men. 





“Nein! Oberst Leutnani!” replied the spokesman, 
and indicated that the officer was still inside. 


Every gun in the machine poured an intense fire against the 


blockhouse, battering the loopholes, or entering through them 
to burst inside. But the return fire was stubborn, and Bobby 
discovered his Lewis gun to be out of action. Through the 
small sighting port he could see that its barrel had been ripped 
and smashed by bullets until it was useless. 

By the time he had inserted a spare gun into the ball trun- 
nions, the machine had crawled directly behind the pillbox 
and was battering in the door. Shell after shell they fired into 
the darkness within, yet there came no signs of surrender. 

“Cease fire!” yelled Bobby, eager to know if the opposition 
had been crushed. But the hostile fire, though weak, kept on, 
and the Donner und Blitzen had to approach within a couple 
of yards from the battered doorway before the shooting from 
within ceased. 

“Here, Von Krast! Tell these fellows inside to surrender! 
I don’t want to shoot ’em all!’’ Bobby turned and shouted 
to his prisoner. 

The Prussian came towards the back of the American’s seat. 
“*T will not advise anyone to surrender to the cursed English!” 
he said sullenly. ‘They are good soldiers in there. Not like 
my swine!” 

“QO. K. with me!” answered Bobby shortly. ‘Put her in 
neutral, Rafferty!” he ordered, and, calling a gunner named 
Jones to follow, got out of the machine. 

Cautiously he approached the broken door. 
there?” he demanded. Groans were his only answers; so, 
with revolvers drawn, the two entered. 

‘The tank’s work had been thorough this time; for only a 
few badly wounded men remained alive. Seeing an axe in 
a corner, Bobby picked it up and smashed every machine-gun 
there. He would have liked to attend to the wounded, but 
he realized that his position was too dangerous and that he 
must push on to his final objective on the Green Line; which, 
being under a slight ridge, might afford some slight shelter 
from the enemy shells. 

“Listen, Rafferty,”’ he said, when he was back in the tank, 
“‘we’ve got another five hundred yards to go, and it’s the worst 
of all because we'll be under direct observation from the mo- 
ment we leave here. You'll have to keep swinging all the time 
to keep throwing the Boche gun-layers off their aim. Under- 
stand?” 


” 


“Anyone in 
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“Vis, sor. I’ll do me best,’’ answered the corporal. 

“Then let’s go!” Bobby ordered, and prayed that their good 
luck would continue. Not every tank had the opportunity 
of knocking out two pillboxes by itself! 

Before they had gone a hundred yards into the open, how- 
ever, the German gunners picked them up again. Cr-u-u-mp! 
A shell burst not ten yards ahead. 

“‘Swing to the right and keep going!"’ shouted the American. 
Then: ‘Back left again!” 


HELL after shell dropped close to the slow-moving machine, 
and only the constant swinging saved it from destruction. 
Another hundred yards: Only three hundred to the Green 
Line now, and then, once the infantry had occupied it, the 
job was done. 

Suddenly there was a deafening crash behind Bobby on the 

A horrible yellow flame; the right caterpillar track 
flew through the air and fell on 
the ground; and 
‘elled with pain, clasping his 
right shoulder from which the 
) The machine, 
the throttle still full open, 
lewed around to the right, the 
left track crossing the broken 
rip of the right, then the 
irottle closed and the engine 
stopped. 
Bobby looked 
over to the right. 
Jones and the other 
gunner were dead 
and the right sec- 
ondary - gearsman, 
Smither, lay 
shrieking on the 
floor. The engine 
had protected those 
on the left from the 
blast. 
Evacuate 
tank!” Stunned 
as he was by the 
concussion and 
shock, Bobby’s 
vords came almost 
automatically. 
Another shell 
ve burst just outside 
~<S the left side of the 
machine which was 
now facing the 
German lines. 

“Right door! Take your guns and ammo with you! Fast 
as you can!” he called, at the same time disengaging his own 
Lewis from the ball and grabbing two drums of ammunition. 

“Come on, Rafferty! I'll fix you up outside. Let’s get 
Smithers!”’ he said tensely, his ears straining for the sound of 
another oncoming shell. 

Rafferty staggered out of his seat and made his way toward 
the right door. Part of it had been blown away at the top 
and it swung open. 

Crash! Even as the men on the left were climbing over to 
the right, another shell burst directly outside the left door, 
blowing it in and knocking a man down by the concussion. 

“Now!” yelled Bobby, and, throwing the Lewis gun and 
the drums down outside, dragged Smithers along the steel 
floor towards the opening. 

Sergeant Scott and Von Krast, both weak from their wounds, 
were the first outside. Rafferty followed, and one of the left 
gunners, named McDonald, followed them with his Lewis and 
ammunition. Small, the man who had been knocked down 
by the explosion, was still stunned, but he helped Bobby with 
Smithers who had been hit in the head and had a large ab 
dominal wound as well. 

Once outside, the party made a dash for near-by shell holes. 
Some of the men would have stayed within a few yards of the 
tank, but Bobby urged them on to a safer distance. 

He busied himself in organizing his little party into a ma- 
chine-gun strong-point and with making the wounded com- 
fortable. Smithers, he could see, would not last long and was 
already unconscious. Rafferty’s right shoulder had been 
ripped by a fragment of steel and was bleeding badly. 

Shell after shell crashed around the tank and each moment 
he expected to see it burst into flames. 

Suddenly the realization came to him that the attack might 
have failed or at least been held up by the mud. If so, he 
was isolated behind the enemy lines, with three wounded men 
and a prisoner on his hands and only two uninjured men to 
help him. How would they get back? And how was he to 
let those in the rear know where he was? 

A machine-gun chattered from somewhere near, and a burst 
of bullets ripped over the heads of the men crouched in the 
small water-logged craters. Bobby realized that some of 
the hostile gunners whom he had fired at in their shell-hole 
emplacements had not been damaged enough, and were now 
having their turn against the crew of the tank. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


If I Were a Scout : 


F I were a scout... well, 
ITamascout. I have always 
been with them in spirit, but 
not long ago at the Interstate 

Park camps, New York made me 
one of her scouts, and I am proud 
of the honor. 

But if I were a boy again and a 
scout, as indeed I would be—(there 
were no scout troops at Dennison, 
Ia., when I was a kid)—and if at the 
same time I wanted to make flying 
my job when I grew up, how would 
I make the scout program help me 
towards my ambition? 

First of all, I would try to be a 
good scout, and I would advance in 
my tests to First Class rank. The 
things that Scouting develops—the 
resourcefulness, the quick thinking, 
the ability to look after oneself any- 
where—the being prepared for any 
old thing that came along—that is 
necessary for success in anything, 
and aviation needs them as much if 
not more than any other profession. 
And you must have a background, 
an attitude towards life, such as the 
Scout Oath and Law gives you, to 
amount to anything in any walk of 
life. During the war they used to 
say that the one arm of the service 
that preserved the old idea of gal- 
lantry and of courtesy to foe was 
the air service, and the records of 
the army of all the nations are full 
of splendid gestures of chivalry from 
one airman to another. Those are 
necessities of life that the program 
of Scouting would lay up for me, 
without conscious effort, and you 
may be sure I would take full ad- 
vantage of it. 

Now let me see. In the tests 
themselves what particular help 
would I be getting that would serve 
me when I became an airman? First, 
those Tenderfoot knots. Again and 
again airmen, especially those flying 
cross-country, and having to come 
down in all kinds of fields, have 
found the ability to tie a good knot 
and moor his plane in a wind, 
mighty useful. First Aid—knowl- 
edge of how to take care of fainting, 
shocks, bruises, cuts and scratches, 
burns, to dress wounds—the more 
advanced stuff as a first class scout 
—that would certainly be real 
preparation for emergencies as an 
airman. Signaling? A good airman 
learns that anyway, and if you 
went to the army training school as 
I did, you would be required to 
learn it as a part of the exacting 
course. Learning the Compass 
would be a direct training for the 
air, as would be map reading and 

judging distances. You see, ['would 
be getting real preparation for the 
air even while I was qualifying as a Second and First Class 
Scout. 

And don’t forget the pure scout stuff—scout pace, cooking 
without utensils, tracking, swimming, hiking, use of knife 
and ax, observation and knowledge of trees and birds. They 
would be building my body for endurance, my eye for quick 
observation and my brain for correct deduction and judg- 
ment, my resourcefulness. These the good airman must 
have. And the thrift requirements—well you know few of 
us airman are millionaires, and to learn to save your pennies 
and spend them carefully would certainly be no handicap to 
you as an aviator. 


The man who broke the 
record and set a new 
Clarence Chamberlin before his flight to 
y 


German 


ASD then the Merit Badges. I would have my eye on the 
Eagle Scout badge, of course, but there are some within 
its twenty-one badge requirements, and some out of it, that I 
would go in for hard—wanting, as I do, to be an airman—a 
good airman—one of the best, for that would be, of course, my 
ambition, as I hopeit will be yours if you decide to gointo flying. 
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By Clarence D. Chamberlin 


Well, let me see. Lets begin at the A’s. 
Automobiling of, course. I made my own 
merit badge program in that as a boy 
when I becdme interested in a motor 
cycle. And I have tinkered around with 
engines, mostly airplane engines, ever 
since. There are several of them in my 
workshop now—or rather were, for I sold 
them a few days ago. Blacksmithing? 
Mighty useful. In that, too, I took a 
course of my own. Carpentry, the knowl- 
edge of a carpenter’s tools, would be a fine 
thing for the practical airman to have, 
especially if he is jaunting cross-country, 
in anold plane. New, high-powered planes 
are expensive, and not every beginner 
can afford them. Electricity, radio, ad- 
vanced signaling. I don’t need to tell 
you, who have been reading about long 
flights across wide continents and great 
oceans, how useful such knowledge would 
be. With them behind you, you would have 
a head start on anybody taking up flying 
without the training or its equivalent. 

You notice, of course, that I purposely 
avoided one of the Merit Badges. No need 
to tell you, I would go after the Merit 
Badge on Aviation with everything I had. 
With the other things I have mentioned it 
would just about set me up and get me 
ready for the business of actual flying. Let 
me see again how those requirements run: 


world’s endurance 
distance record: 
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host of scout friends, a hero to all 


1. Have a knowledge of the theory 
of the aeroplane, helicopter, and 
ornithopter, and of the sperical and 
dirigible balloon. 

Well, I would not only want 
to get that, but to keep up 
with it. 

2. Make a working model of any 
type of heavier-than-air machine 
that will fly at least twenty-fire 
yards; and build a box kite that 
will fly. 

Important theories of flying 
were first tested with models, 
and somewhere back of all our 
great airmen you will find the 
kite-flying craze. The Wright 
Brothers, who taught the world to 
fly as kids, were the expert kite- 





flyers among their companions, and model making has shown 
the way to many important developments in flying. 

3. Have a knowledge of the types and makes of engines used 
for aeroplanes, the best known makes of aeroplanes, and feats 
performed or records made by famous aviators. 

There are many well-known flyers who do not know very 
much about engines—there were many daring pilots during 
the war who wrote their names in history who did not know 
so much about the motive power of their planes. They were, 
most of them, trained quickly for a particular job in the air. 
But the real airman, who learns to love his ship, and flying for 
its own sake, wants to know everything he can about engines, 
of all makes and types of ships, and what makes their difference 
and value. What others have done are, I need not say, a 
constant inspiration and spur to an airman’s own efforts. 

4. Have a knowledge of names of famous airships (dirigibles) 
and some of their records. 

The heavier-than-air machine is very much in the public eye 
at the present time, but airships have demonstrated their 
value. They are an important branch of flying, and but for 
their costliness would be put to much greater use than they 
are at present. 

5. Understand the difference between aviation and aero-station, 
and know thety pes of apparatus which come under these two heads. 

The art of flying depends on its science, and the science in 
turn is helped by the art. These are important branches 
working to one end. \ 

In the next five years more than five million boys will come 
into touch with the scout program. What couldn’t they do 
if only a small part of them, were inspired to become airmen 
and got the preliminary training such as the scout program 
provides, what a great future will be in store for America 

in the air! 


buen rn 


C LARENCE D.CHAMBER- 

LIN is one of America’s 
great Eagles. He is a graduate 
electrical engineer. During the 
war he became an aviator but was 
held at San Antonio, Texas, as 
an Army test pilot. Since the 
war he has had an adventurous 
career as test pilot, photographer, 
—flying all kinds of planes in 
all kinds of weather, and making 
quite @ name for himself at 
various air meets. 

He first came before the public 
ina striking way, when partnered 
with Bert Acosta he broke the 
endurance record in the Bellanca 
monoplane Columbia, which he 
later piloted across the ocean to 
Germany, breaking the distance 
record and winning world-wide 
recognition for his great feat. 

Like so many of our great avia- 
tors, he is aman of sterling char- 
acter and simple habits. He 
neither drinks nor smokes. A 
large part of his flying career has 
been spent tinkering with engines 
and planes, doing most of his re- 
pairs himself. He is one of the 
Sew flyers who can take a plane to 
pieces and put it back again. 





The great flyer and Chief Scout 
Executive James E. West arrive 
to inspect a scout camp (below) 
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BOYS’ LIFE wishes its readers 
A Werry Christmas 








Christmas 

HE Christmas spirit is universal. At this sea- 
son of the year a mellowing kindliness settles 
on everyone and unites them in a 


fundamental changes in attitude are hardly 
noticeable, but when the great day of “‘ Peace and 
Good will” on earth comes, among those great 
hearts who led us to the new light will be the boys 
whose faithfulness in doing a good turn each day 
showed that it is practical to bring the Christmas 
spirit into our every-day life. 








Habits of Heroism 
HIE stories of scout heroism published on the 
Scout World page of this issue are as inspir- 
ing a record as ever graced the annals of peace, 
and few records, even of war, can compare with 


them. ‘Two of the four scouts on whom the 
Gold Honor Medal are bestowed gave their lives 
in their efforts to do what they considered their 
duty. Scout Ross Smith of Mendota, Va:, had 
saved two people from drowning, and lost his life 
in diving for a third. Scout James Anderson of 
Sidney, Ohio, knew he was facing a terrible risk 
when he pitted his frail strength against the storm 
in an attempt to hold up the pole of a chautauqua 
tent. ‘My life is not half so important as those 
people,” he told his brother before he went to the 
task from which he suffered fatal injuries. ‘To his 
pluck several women in the audience owe their 
lives. Of a different character is the circumstances 
in which Scout William Farrell of St. Louis met his 
death. He was ill, but when he heard that the 
scouts of the city were out helping after the tor- 
nado, he felt he too must answer the call. He in- 
sisted on donning his uniform and joining his troop. 
The exposure proved too much forhim. He gave 
his life to what he considered the call of duty. 
Each one of these heroic figures is in every 


BOYS’ LIFE 


It’s funny how as we grow older we collect 
fears. The psychologists of the Behaviorist school 
say that only two things will set up a fear reaction 
in a baby—noise and the sense of falling. Dr. 
David Mitchell in an interview in the October 
issue of the American Magazine names nearly 
a hundred things of which people are chronically 


afraid! Dr. Mitchell finds among quite normal 

people the following fears: 
MMS. og 5 x4 Kiwp takes ods 75% 
ek Tt ee ree 16% 
Fear of thunder and lightning. .... 16% 
SPREE TC RE Oe 13% 
Fear of water and drowning....... 12% 
Fear of falling from high places... .. 4% 


The man of courage walks on the air. The 
man who is afraid is chained to the earth. Tagore, 
the Indian poet, dreams of the perfect state as 
a place “where the mind is without fear and the 
head held high.” And the sad part of it all is 
that fear is an unnecessary state of mind, and 
that where it exists it can be cured. 

Dr. Watson, the author of “ Behaviorism,” il- 
lustrates how children begin to be afraid of things. 
A sudden noise made behind a baby would set up 
a fear reaction. Bring a dog in toa baby. The 
baby plays with it. Make a sudden loud noise 
behind the baby, and it becomes afraid immedi- 
ately. Do this a few times, and the baby con- 
nects the dog with the noise, and every time there- 
after when it sees the dog it begins to be afraid. 

In such simple ways are chronic fears set up in 
people’s minds. If you are afraid of anything, 
find out what is the cause of it, and set yourself to 
get over it. It is not so difficult if you take your- 
self in hand. Boys who acquired a deep fear of 
water by being in danger of drowning have cured 
themselves by their own efforts. 

The fear of failure has held down-many men 

and boys from doing the things to 





feeling of good will. Once each year 
there happens all over again the miracle 
of Bethlehem in Judea. “And sud- 
denly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God and saying, 

‘Glory to God in the highest 

And on earth Peace and Good will 
to men.’ 

Under the inspiration of that carol, 
we, like Kim, become “a little friend 
of all the world” at Christmas 
time. 

On Earth Peace and Good will to men. 
For two thousand years that has been 
a star—a new star in the heavens, 
beckoning to the idealism of the world, 
and men have stumbled groping to- 
ward its lure. Christmas is only a 
token of that promise—of the day 
when the barriers of anger and selfish- 
ness and hatred shall disappear—and 
Christmas is our faith in its ultimate 
triumph, when there will be a new 
heaven, and an earth where peace 





BOYS’ LIFE for more boys.” 
interest and enthusiasm our readers have shown. 
The January issue will 


and interest to you. 


entirely by boys? 


BOYS’ LIFE 


From many sources there come to us appreciative comments 
on the efforts that are being made for the “bigger and better 
We feel deeply gratified over the 


carry an article by Dr. Clifford H. 
” Pope, Honorary Scout, called ‘‘Bandits,” relating an experience 
of the author while on a scientific expedition in China. 

The sports feature will be an article by James E. Picken, Jr., 
captain of Dartmouth’s intercollegiate championship basketball 
team, on his basketball career, and containing many valuable hints 
from one who is still “in the game.” 

A new feature, and a very valuable one, which begins with 
the January issue is a series of five articles by Myron M. Stears 
entitled “‘Which College is Best.” 
a higher education, this series should prove of the greatest help 
These articles embody the suggestion, of 
more than a dozen of the greatest educators in America to whom 
they were submitted. 

How would you like to see an edition of your magazine written 
BOYS’ LIFE plans to turn over its February 
issue—Scout Anniversary month—to its readers, and we look for- 
ward to the most unique edition of a boys’ magazine ever published. 


If you are at all interested in 


which their own genius entitled them. 
This type of fear is at once the most 
ridiculous, and at the same time most 
damaging of fears. Everybody who 
tries to do things knows failure, but 
what of it? Some of the greatest suc- 
cesses the world knows have been built 
on repeated failures. The finest fiber 


developed in men has come from that 
relentless trying which makes failure 
merely an incentive to try again 





Lindbergh 

T TOOK a transatlantic flight for the 

world to discover Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, and once there he bids fair to 
stay in the public heart. In a three- 
month tour of the country, under the 
auspices of the Guggenheim Foundation 
for the Promotion of Aviation, he 
visited eighty-two cities in the forty- 
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and good will reign the whole year 
round. 


Scouting and the Christmas Spirit 

I" IS no exaggeration to say that Scouting is 

a movement seeking to make the Christmas 
spirit an every-day reality. Consider its organiza- 
tion—an army trained for peace, calling the scouts 
of every country brothers, and its restless, never- 
wavering spirit of “doing a good turn.” Do we at 
Christmas time cudgel our brains to find some way 
in which we can make the people we know happy? 
The good scout each day goes out in quest of the 
opportunity that will enable him to do some little 
service to someone. The Good Turn is the epit- 
ome of the “Good will to all men” that the heav- 
enly host sang of at Bethlehem two thousand years 
ago, for at its best it means not only that kindly 
feeling to all, but the desire and spirit that make 
us seek ways in which we can serve others. 

The wheels of time, in matters of the spirit, 
go round so slowly that in a life’s span, even the 


respect the same identical American boy that 
one sees in every town and village of the country. 
Hervoes are not born, they are made. We can, 
all of us, develop a high sense of personal honor 
and duty, and school ourselves in habits of pluck 
and courageous action, so that when our moment 
comes we too may play our part like men. 

What an inspiration these boys are to our 
laggard sense of duty! 








Who’s Afraid? 
FVERYONE knows that expression. We have 
all used it to bolster up our courage to do 
something which we were afraid to do, usually 
under the critical eyes of others. 


eight states of the Union. He flew 
22,350 miles in 260 hours while on this tour, and 
only once did he fail to keep the schedule—when 
fog cut him out of Portland, Maine, and here he 
could have made a landing on the outskirts of 
the city, but he wanted to find a safe home for his 
beloved Spirit of St. Louis. 'To this record of per- 
fect and safe flying was added one of unprecedented 
enthusiasm for the personality of the young flier. 
In the three months America’s enthusiasm for him 
has, if anything, grown, and each city he visited 
was a repetition of the Washington, New York 
and St. Louis of his first receptions. 

America has given its Lone Eagle nearly every 
honor in its power and they sit with easy grace on 
his young shoulders. As each day goes by the 
miracle of his fine manhood stands out a little 
more clearly, and in its recognition we too have 
every reason to feel proud, for we have shown that 
we do put above everything else the fine qualities 
in a man that we call character. 


December 
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The Scout World 


Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


By James E. West 





Another Hero 

MONG the list of scout heroes 

whom it is our pleasure to 

honor this month, is the 

name of William Farrell, of 

St. Louis, Mo. The Daily Mirror of 

New York wrote of this incident as 
follows: 

““When the St. Louis Boy Scouts were 
ordered out to help the police in keeping 
order among the ruins left by the tornado, 
young William Farrell was ill. But the 
call of duty was too strong. He insisted 
on donning his uniform and joining his 
Troop. 

“All day the youngster toiled in the 
rain, aiding the firemen, untangling 
























two of them relatives of the scout. As 
soon as Ross saw the boat overturn, 
knowing that some of the occupants 
could not swim, he dove into the water 
and brought one of the girls ashore, 
then he turned around and assisted his 
brother in bringing in another one of the 
women. Just before they reached shore 
his brother gave out and sank. Pushing 
the woman ashore he dove for his 
brother. He came up for breath and 
dove again. This time he failed to 
come up, but his body was recovered 
about ten minutes later by people from 
a boat. The Medal was forwarded to his 
family. 

James Anderson of Troop 2, Sidney, 





traffic snarls, making himself generally 





useful. Then he collapsed—and died. 





Three scenes from tornado-stricken St. Louis 


Ohio, was a First Class Scout, aged four- 





teen. He was serving with his troop, which 





“Consider what an organization is this, to inspire 
in a lad of thirteen such devotion to its ideals!” 

The following telegram was sent to the parents 
from the National Scout Commissioner: 

“Accept my heartfelt sympathy for the loss of 
your heroic boy. He made a supreme sacrifice for 
the great cause of humanity. He lived like a true 
Scout and like a true Scout he died a hero. Mr. 
West and entire staff at National Headquarters 
join me in profound admiration for his courage 
and in deepest sympathy for your loss.” 

Incidentally Boy Scouts played a great part in 





the relief work in St. Louis following the disaster 
of September 29, when a tornado struck the city, 
taking heavy toll of human life, causing injuries 
to hundreds of persons and doing a property 
damage of many millions of dollars. The scouts 
were mobilized to prompt effectiveness, as you will 











Some of the members of Troop No. 1, Mescaler Indian Agency, 
with trophies won at a recent meet 


have noted from the telegram we published on this page in 
the last issue. 

To Troop No. 125, of the Grace Presbyterian Church of 
St. Louis, goes the honor of being the first Troop to mobilize 
for disaster relief work. The Troop organized the first two 
Red Cross stations, and aided in the mobilization of all of 
the St. Louis scouts. 

By Friday morning, after hundreds of scouts had worked 
all night, more than 4,000 Boy Scouts were doing organized 


1927 


was in charge of the refreshment booth at the 
Chautauqua tent, when a storm began to rage. 
The wind, blowing at hurricane velocity, began 
to wreck everything in its path. Scout Ander- 
son took his brother out of the tent, placed 
him in a safe place, and said, “My life is 
not half so important as those people, I am 
going back and give it, if necessary, to help 
them.” He went back into the main tent and 
there braced his boyish weight against one of 
the heavy poles of the tent. But nothing 
could stand against that storm. The pole went 
over with a crash, injuring him so fatally that 
he died within twenty-four hours. Many 

















women in the tent state that his bracing the 

tent pole against the lashing wind enabled them 

to reach safety before the crash came. 
Tenderfoot Scout Harley Warn, Jr., of Troop 





The submarine chaser purchased for the training ship of Macomb 
Council, Mount Clemens, Mich., entering her home port after the 
trip from Washington, D.C. 


relief work. On Friday, 5,265 telegrams were delivered by 
scouts and on Saturday an additional 7,088 messages were 
carried to the people in the stricken city. 

More than 500 patients were treated in the Boy Scout 
first-aid stations during the first two days following the 
disaster. ‘Two of the stations were operating in less than an 
hour after the storm hit the city. An additional station was 
set up about an hour after the storm subsided. Nearly 4,000 
scouts worked all night Thursday and Friday following the 
storm and only stopped their toil when forced to do so from 
weariness. 


Scout Heroism 

HERE is nothing so inspiring in the records of peace as 
the repeated acts of heroism performed by boys who are 
scouts. Of the four gold Honor Medals recently awarded to 
scouts by the National Court of Honor, for the saving of life, 
two are awarded posthumously, for these boys did the utmost 

in heroic sacrifice, giving their lives. 
Scout Ross Smith of Troop 1, Mendota, Virginia, was only 
a Tenderfoot. Dozens of people were standing by a mill 
dam when a boat with five people in it was turned over, 





Troop No. 9 of Queens, Boys’ Lire boosters all, at the exhibition 
run by their troop 


2, Whitefish, Montana, was awarded the gold Honor Medal 
for his heroism in diving into a half-frozen river and bringing 
up the body of an eight-year-old boy. It was necessary for 
him to dive under a ten-foot ledge of ice to make the 
recovery. 

Assistant Scoutmaster Charles F. Reuel, of Troop 14, Jamaica, 
New York, was awarded the gold Honor Medal for his heroism 
in diving into the muddy bottom of a pond, while weighted 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Bear Down 


By Bassett Morgan 
Illustrated by Bert Salg 


VEN if a guy does like his berth, and I do, it sort of 
gets on his nerves for the whole family to rub it in 
all the time because you can not save a great deal 
of money out of your lay in Uncle Sam’s navy, 

especially when you buy honey and bandages and adhesive 
tape for a girl friend the size of our mascot bear, Amy. 

When the old Minor got out of the ice-lanes where she was 
caught in pursuit of the rum-runner which the bear captured 
by the able assistance of Morce and me, I was looking forward 
to getting a home letter or so when we touched a port to put 
our two rum-running prisoners in durance vile. 

I thought I was in luck when we reached Juneau and the 
mail had just come in, until I found that the Parents and 
Grandma, who does the family advising, were all on one subject; 
didn’t I think it was selfish of me to stick to a sea-faring life 
which doesn’t carry a princely salary, and wouldn’t I please 
not sign on again but come home and quit it for a job ashore 
where I could start to collect the living that the world owes 
everybody and maybe repay my loved ones for all my years 
of childhood and happy home. 

The letters even reminded me that the family didn’t think 
a gunner’s rating and a few stripes on my sleeve could compare 
with a job at a filling station like my kid brother holds down. 
Not that he is catching up with what he cost the Parents any 
more than I am, because he is keen on peppy togs which eats 
into an air-and-water salary, but I got the idea all right. 

It wasn’t any good to tell them as a come-back that honey 
on board was fifty a quart, cut-rate, and the bear friend could 
hold several gallons if she got her hull barked often, which was 
her one ambitition in life, so she could get bandages and honey. 
A family wouldn’t understand. Anyway, I didn’t begrudge 
paying for honey, and I knew when it come to that, the home 
folks were more afraid of something wet happening to me that 
would omit a shore funeral, than craving my board money. 
Still, it set me thinking that it would be nice to make a little 
prize money just to show them that flirting with polar bears 
and walruses, to say nothing of death and disaster, was a man- 
size job. : 

I was so down-hearted that I laid off rehearsing the bear 
for a show we had to put on ashore, and sit me down to scheme 
a way of starting my first million after my watch every day. 
Morce, who is yet my friend even though I do know his faults, 
came along and jack-knifed himself into a coil of rope nearby 
because he saw that down-heartedness was souring the milk of 
human kindness under my blue flannel chest. 

“Well, Gunner,” he says, ‘“‘what’s on your mind. 
girl friend sulked offen you?” 

“No,” I told him. “I squandered thirty cents worth of 
honey on her to-day and she’s got fleas. Fleas keep her in 
terested and out of trouble so she don’t accumulate so much 
mayhem that has to be bandaged and soothed with more 
honey.” 

“Then why don’t you borrow a couple of settings of fleas 
off her? They might liven up your disposition,” he says 
to me. 

“Cheer up, Gunner. There’s the Jason dropped her mud- 
hooks ahead of us in harbor, and we have it on the radio con- 
versation that she has come up here with a private movie outfit 
to take pictures of wild life and trap a few animals for a zoo. 
They even figure on getting a polar.” 

“TI won’t stop them,” I assured Morce. “And they could 
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I was forced to pillow my 
head on the bear friend’s 
bosom 


begin their wild pictures 
right on me at this minute. 
Morce, I wonder if we could 
start a hot-dog stand up 
here and make some kale?” 

““Where would we get a 
grinder to make hot-dogs that was strong enough,” he objects. 
‘All the dogs I’ve seen up here are mighty in wind and limb, 
not to mention smell. Some of them win races three hundred 
miles long. I guess their owners train them by chasing them 
out of smelling distance all their lives. Besides, hot dogs are 
red and we'd have to buy paint that wouldn’t boil off, and any- 
way, practically every native likes fish better, and the rottener, 


the better.” 


HICH is a fact. And the kids don’t know about all-day 

suckers so they give them whale blubber cut an inch 
square and a yard long or more. It is quite a sight to see an 
Esquimaux kid find the mean level of its stomach with a 
plumb-bob of whale-blubber but it probably saves castor-oil 
which is the favorite indoor sport in southern latitudes. 

“Maybe you could get time off and pose for this movie 
outfit on the Jason,”’ said Morce. ‘‘ You ain’t hard on the 
eyes when you shave.” 

“You know there isn’t a razor in forty fellows on board,” 
I reminded him. ‘And movies usually have dames. I am off 
girls up here for life, all except my bear friend.” 

“You could soak your chops in gasoline and touch a 
match,” he advises me. ‘We did that to take the hair off 
pigs on my Dad’s ranch. It works, too. Anyway, the Jason 
crowd is going in for he-man stuff without any fade-away or 
blue music stuff. Let’s go fraternize if we can get shore leave.” 

It was like he said, the Jason crowd was after thrills, and 
had already been hunting walrus and salted down a lot of 
skins. They had chased a cow-whale and brought her to the 
dairy, and lost one boat and had some excitement. Now they 
craved a couple of polar bears to fill the big cages built on deck 
and use their new-fangled trap net. They had shot one too 
dead to revive and another got away, and they intended head- 
ing for Wrangell which is dangerous waters in any time of the 
year. Our skipper had personally warned them about 
Wrangell, but next day, éven before we had pulled off our 
Decoration Day concert to which they were invited, the 
Jason steamed out and away. 

We had sent word that the crew of our ship would fetch 
cheer and uplift to a village of Esquimaux and Indians and 
hardy pioneers that was clinging to the Behring shores in 
spite of nature’s attempt to wash it away with extra violent 
storms at that point, by giving them a concert of our vessel’s 
talent. So about the time we had fulfilled our promise and 
almost busted up the village from interior causes, and some 
of our fellows were still explaining to the officers about their 
innocence, and the bear friend was in disgrace, along came 
a wireless for help from the Jason. She was caught in the ice 
when the wind changed and blew a few big bergs into close 
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The sheets we had do- 
nated for Amy’s full dress 
were sail canvas of four- 
teen-ounce duck which 
wears well 








formation, and she was in danger of being crushed like an 
egg-shell and when the wind changed and the icebergs drifted 
apart, she would drop to the botton of the sea. 

Over the wireless, she said that all hands were prepared tc 
abandon ship but they carried so much valuable cargo which 
had taken all summer to collect that they needed extra sleds 
and sled-dogs, and if the Minor would oblige them by bring- 
ing all the pup-mobiles they could grab off, that their as- 
sistance would not be overlooked. 

The Jason had been chartered by some millionaire that 
was craving thrills and willing to pay for them, so when that 
word came, every gob on our old ship Minor sort of looked 
forward to a swell feed and some high-brow speeches, and 
maybe a few tokens of esteem in the way of razors and jack- 
knives distributed where they would do the most good, when 
we rescued the Jason’s outfit. 

The Minor is nurse-maid to all the ships in distress and 
entire population at sea and on shore adjacent to Alaska, so 
immediately we held a tag day to run in every long-haired, 
flea-bitten malamute, and dog-driver, along with their sleds, 
which are also full of fleas. After which we were to make 
time in reaching the Jason and heap coals of fire on her, so to 
speak, for not taking warning. 

Amy, the bear briend, who was now signed on the log as 
official mascot, hated the native dogs and I had to take her 
ashore for an airing while they were being loaded, which suited 
me. I had time to scheme about that idea of earning a little 
extra jack, while Amy turned over logs and grabbed off a few 
vitamines and carbohydrates in a big meal of beetles and 
whistlers which are a sort of ground squirrel and popular with 
bears’ appetites. 

But when I got her back to the ship at about my chow- 
time, she caught the smell of the dogs from afar because 
they are husky by name and several other traits of character, 
and it took Tony, our sun-kist recruit from a southwest rancho, 
to rope her, and half of the deck watch to haul her aft. Every 
malamute on deck tugged at his leash to give her the scrap she 
craved. 


I SHOULD have named that bear Cleopatra after the other 
~ dame who corralled all the fighting fools of her day. Amy 
had a dozen of us hanging on her chain and lariat, and another 
dozen bracing their weight by a clutch on our midriffs because 
she was crazy to stage a sparring match. As it was she lost 
several bunches of fur before we got her aft where Morce could 
feed her honey and I could patch her raw places. 

If we hadn’t given her the usual first-aid which we had been 
nutty enough to train her to, nobody would have slept that 
night. I had reared her that way myself and had no kick 
coming, but at that I had overlooked one patch of raw skin. 
And when she discovered it, she looked for me. 

I was dreaming of a stand where I could sell hot seal frank- 
furters at a carved walrus tusk a link, when something humped 
up under my hammock and I hit the overhead bulkhead and 
bounced to the deck. It seemed like an earthquake at sea, 
and I had also brought down a couple of other buddies in my 
descent who began to punch me and afterwards wouldn’t let 
me back aloft, the big stiffs! They stayed awake just to 
shove a bare foot in my face every time I tried it, and I was 
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forced to piJlow my weary head on the bear friend’s bosom 
until reveille. 

All in all, it was a dog’s life we had on our way to the Jason, 
the dogs getting the best of it. Amy fought them all day and 
a good part of every night. It was a great excuse for bandages 
and honey that made awful inroads on the few dollars I had 
spent quite a time planning to save out of my lay and show 
my family it could be done at sea as well as in a gas-filling 





station in Oakland. Amy had so many gauze pads that she 
looked like a checker-board bear, and she was so gorged on 
bee-pudding that she snorted disdain at galley scraps, when 
we caught sight of the Jason’s sticks with only a few miles of 
solid icebergs between us and them. 

The ice was uneasy and the wind uncertain, and it seemed 
an even chance that the bergs might open up a sea-lane or 
crowd in closer and squash the old Jason like I would a flea. 
And the sea is a couple of miles deep near Wrangell, so the 
Minor stayed in open water near a big flat sort of floe, and we 
had orders to unship the dogs and sleds and fur-clad half- 
breed dog-drivers. 

That proved to be a merry day. We had Tony rope the 
bear scientific and secure so we would be free to obey orders 
from a few officers, which is always a diplomatic thing to do in 
any navy, but when Amy saw the dogs loose, she just chawed 
through her lines, heaved up anchor, and put on steam. 

We had taken the precaution to have Tony, who out-classes 
Tom Mix with a rope, keep a lariat or so decorating his belt. 
So when Amy galloped forward and up-ended just as the dogs 
went over-side to the floe, Tony showed his western drama 
stuff by a curly flying noose that settled over the bear, caught 
her below the arms and shut off her wind. Her hind feet 
went forward and she sat on her shoulder blades to exclaim 
““Wumpff!” 

Tony is light on his feet and he did a merry-go-round pretty 
pronto, winding Amy in the line so that Morce could plaster 
her breather with a ladleful of honey and take her mind off 
dogs. As a rule, Amy loved being togged up because she is 
a female and crazy about clothes. So I dolled her up with two 
sheets and a lot of horse blanket safety pins, and by the time 
she got the honey out of her eyes, the dogs were just a dark 
streak on the ice headed for the Jason. 


E FIGURED that the peril was over, but Amy’s mind 

isn’t so one-track as you’d think. The wind, which had 
been veering, whipped north by east and carried the dogs’ 
yelps and probably smell, and the bear seemed to remember 
several locks of her fur they had taken without asking. And 
over the side she went, dress-sheet uniform and all. 

I looked at Morce who was braced to exclaim feelingly about 
bears in general, and we both looked at Tony and yelled to 
him to fetch his knitting. Without talking it over, we all 
realized that if Amy got loose among those dogs on the Jason’s 
deck without some of us to explain, she was liable to do a lot 
of damage and get herself shot dead. Amy was now an honor- 
able member of our crew, and all of us hated the Dead March 
as jazzed by our ship’s band of melody murderers. 

The sheets we had clubbed in and donated for Amy’s full 
dress were sail canvas of fourteen-ounce duck which wears 
well. They hampered her speed considerable so that we three 
gobs gained on her. That blow down on the ice, we could 
not see the Jason, and it seemed as if Amy also lost the dog 
scent that was attracting her, for all of a sudden she jibbed and 
set a course north to where a bunch of ice-spires and domes 
looked like a palace out of the child’s version of Arabian Nights 
in our ship’s library. 

It seemed that the dogs which had almost reached the Jason, 
had also caught Amy’s idea. We saw them streaking back 
and then we noticed the reason for the changed course, and 
it was too late to retreat. 

There, on a swell blue dome of ice was an enormous big white 
bear, sniffing the wind and making moan, as they say in books. 
After one look, I moaned with him. Tony began to chatter 
Mex. Morce just cussed gentle under his breath. Being 
scared out of company manners, we all showed our different 
up-rearings. 

By the time we had all three looked at each other to see 
who would be first to show our courage up by taking it going 
instead of coming, the dogs were a long, low smudge on the 
ice heading for the polar bruin, and Amy, our dear little two- 
hundred-pound pet, had up-reared on her hind feet and seemed 
hesitating whether to get satisfaction from her dog enemies, 
or join the wild' bear and do a Horatius at the Bridge, after 
Harminius had leaped back. 
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At least it looked that way to me when Morce explained 
afterwards that man is the only thing person that will fight 
a woman, which Amy probably knew, and she was in the no- 
tion to vamp the big white sheik. 


ROM the Jason, the movie hunters had seen the polar 

bruin and they chased over to join the fun, getting pretty 
close before the big bear charged down the ice-dome and lath- 
ered into the dogs. Amy dropped on all fours and tried to 
gallop forward because it was anybody’s fight and nothing 
personal about it, but owing to her loping over a few miles of 
humpy ice, her panties had worked slack and they began to 
slip down around her knees in front while still remaining at- 
tached to her shawl in the back. Her speed was strangled, 
you might say, and she got mad at herself and curled into a ball 
on the ice, trying to chew off the panties that she had liked to 
swagger around in on deck, and generally registering disgust 
over her personal appearance. .\my is so much like my sisters 
that sometimes I get homesick just watching her and hearing 
her yowl for attention. But not that day. 

I felt sick, but not exactly homesick. I was scared. My 
heart started beating in my tonsils because the big white bruin 
had already laid out four dogs in four wallops, ripping them 
open from truck to keel, and Amy had finally kicked out of her 


_ panties and was galloping in to what looked like certain death. 


I am fond of Amy, but at that minute all I hoped was that 
she would do what Belgium did in the carly stages of the late 




























The windlass was creaking a high 
tenor to his bass roaring 
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war, sort of worry the enemy until re-enforcements arrived. 
Because I have seen polar bears do their stuff and also mara- 
thons, and I knew that this one would catch us poor snails at 
the first half-mile hump of ice, if not before. 

Just the same, I was all for beating it while the going was 
good, until I took a look at Tony making whirligigs of his 
lariats; two whirligigs in fact, one in each hand spinning bigger 
and better, then coiling quick and shooting all simultaneous 
almost and only about a second and three feet between the 
shoots. Those little coils arrived just as the big bear turned 
from unpacking the interior wirings and fittings from a couple 
of dogs in two swipes of his paws, and he was sizing up Amy 
who was approaching him clad in a white shawl and her panties 
dragging behind. 

Tony said afterwards that he intended to rope Amy and haul 
her back from her first affair of the corazon, which is heart in 
Mex, but if he did, his aim was rotten and also lucky for us. 
I could see over my shoulder, that little coil of line like a smoke 
ring over the big white bear’s dome, and then sink into his fur. 
He was so surprised that the other coil caught him around the 
neck and hampered his roar of rage. You never saw such 
a mad cyclone as he was. He blamed it all on our Amy evi- 
dently, for he lit out after her with us three pulling on the line 
and tripping him, and him dragging us most of the time, and 
the Jason’s men cheering us as they came on to haul on our 
end, just as if roping polar bears was part of our training on 
the Minor and they approved of us stepping our stuff under 
the circumstances. 

The dogs made enough noise yipping and yowling and the 
captive bear was making thunder that should have been heard 
in Seattle only for the street cars they keep. Even Amy was 
scared. She probably got to thinking how nice we had treated 
her on board the Minor, and taking a slant at the Jason and 
all ships looking alike to her, she decided to go home right 
then, even if she walked. But she didn’t loiter that you could 
notice. She pulled out the throttle and stepped on the gas 
for all she had in her. And the big bear galloped in pursuit 
at about a mile in three-quarter time, hauling us three gobs 
and seven of the Jason’s men with no more effort than I’d use 
to haul our ship’s fox terrier on deck. 


HE Jason’s brave officers and millionaire thrill-craver, 

were watching through their glasses and when they saw the 
bears heading close, they had their trick bear-net unslung and 
ready for action just as Amy dashed on deck. Amy knows 
her onions on board ship and she upended down the compan- 
ionway just as the net shot over the big polar. 

I can hear him screaming dirty words of bear language even 
now, he was so mad at that net. It and Tony’s double lariats 
put a crimp in his sparring style and a minute or so later the 
windlass was creaking a high tenor to his deep bass roaring, 
and bear and net went aloft and were dropped on deck. 

Meanwhile, Amy our pet, had got into trouble below. She 
was seeking refuge and knocked over a couple of Jason men 
as she dived into the open door of the skipper’s berth where 
he was writing up the log. He had expected to abandon 
ship, of course, and was getting things in 
order, and he had just written down ‘‘our 
men have gone out to trap a polar bear 
just sighted,” when Amy upended on her 
heels, waved the canvas shawl that was 
over her fore-arms, and grinned at 
him. 

On deck we heard him squeak and 
remembering that the Jason’s men 
didn’t know Amy was a home-body and 
might shoot her before they asked 
(Concluded on page 74) 
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Follow the Ball 


CONCLUSION 


OU oughter change your name to Alibi Ike,” de- 
clared Beau Nash. “If Hillcrest had had as 
many plays as you have excuses, they’d have 
beaten us 1,000 to o instead of 10 to 7.” 

“Oh, sign off!” growled Radio. ‘They were shot with 
luck. They got every break and——” 

“They're goin’ to give you an ‘H’ for those two tackles you 
flubbed,”’ finished Beau. ‘You boobs oughter have had that 
game on toast in the first half. There was just one thing worse 
than your tackling and that was Hen Cooper’s illuminating 
exposition of the lateral pass.” 

‘Get those proud words out of a cross-word puzzle?” asked 
Biff Judson languidly. 

‘“*He’s got ‘em out of his system an’ that ought to help 

some,” threw in Hi. “It was tough luck to have to take a 
lickin’ from Hillcrest.” 
“‘Luck nothin’!” snorted Beau. ‘‘The eleven’s gone blooey. 
Ever since that party Biff and your friend Swift pulled, they 
all stop and beg every one’s pardon whenever they get grass- 
green on their pants.” 

“Why don’t you come out and show us how to play, if you 
know so blamed much about it?” snapped Biff, with whom the 
Hillcrest debacle was still a decidedly tender subject. 

“T would—if I thought you had intelligence enough to 
learn anything.” 

Biff’s answer was a flying book which caught Beau on his 
narrow chest. “Don’t wreck this room!’ shouted Tubby 
Porter, who had been trying to study in one corner. “And the 
whole gang of you get out of here, anyway. I’m learning 
English.” 

““How?” asked Beau, greatly interested. “It can’t be done 
through the stomach. What you oughter major in is domestic 
science.” 

“What I'll major in is gore, if you don’t get out,” declared 
Tub. ‘Get, you bloomin’ loafers!” 

“‘Why don’t you do a good job,” suggested Beau, “an’ call 
‘em ‘muddied oafs of the goal’?” 

‘Because I don’t know what it means any more than you 
do, you poor fish.” 

Beau got up languidly. 
manded. “Once 
upon a time they 
taught him to talk; 
it may be possible 


“Come along, gang,” he com- 





for him to learn Fig 

something els e. vs 

Anyway, I’ve a box : 

from home in my es ae 
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Tubby’s feet and ' Sith. ¥ 4 


book hit the floor in 
unison. “Why didn’t 
you say so an hour 
ago? Radio and Biff 
are in training, so 
they needn't come. 
Hi, you look sorter 
peeked; better not 
eat any sweets. Beau 
an’ I'll see you all 


later. Come on, old 
dear.” 
“Blame 


training!’ ex 
ploded Radio, 
as they 
crowded 
through Por- 
ter’s doorway. 
“T’ll be glad 
when Satur- 
day night comes.” 

“You'd better see 
you are,” warned Tub. 
“Tf you never washes 
let Norton run wild over 
you, we'll tar and 
feather the lot. You 
play football Saturday 
and leave the debating business to Beau.” 

““Norton’s goin’ to be hard,” owned Biff a bit gloomily. 

Hi wheeled on him. ‘Get your head up!” he commanded. 
“You’re going to win that game and you know you are. It 
takes something better than Norton to lick St. Jo’s.” 

“How about Hillcrest?” 


By Brewer Corcoran 
Illustrated by Seymour Ball 


“That was last week, Beau,”’ stated Hi valiantly. “What's 
comin’ is what we’re thinkin’ about.” 

Hi Hill was not alone in considering the future. In Mr. 
Updyke’s room, the captain of the eleven had been in anxious 
council with the coach for the past hour. “It all simmers down 
to arousing a will to win, Nelse. Last Saturday the team took a 
licking lying down. It’s not together and it’s not fighting. It’s 
morale that’s lacking. Can’t you buck that up, old man?” 

“T can try.” 

“You can do it, if any one can.” 

“And you approve the changes?” 

* Absolutely.” 

There was a tone of finality in the answer that gave the 
captain added courage. ‘‘No chap ever had better backin’ 
than you’ve given me, coach,” he said as he rose. “If Norton 
wins, it won’t be your fault.” 

‘‘Norton is not going to win, Nelse.”’ 


T WAS the old St. Jo’s fighting spirit flickering into life. 
The next day it was crackling about the walks. The 
youngsters of the Lower yelled proud greetings whenever they 
spied a member of the eleven. Biff Judson was seen to smile 
openly twice before dinner. 

But the locker-room, where the squad was dressing for the 
first of the final scrimmages before the big game, was clouded 
with gloom when Mr. Updyke breezed in. ‘Hurry up, you 
chaps!” he called. ‘‘School’s out there rarin’ to cheer their 
heads off for you. A week more and your names go up 
there.”” And he waved at the long record of victorious elevens 
on the wall. 

““Everybody ready?” called Nelson from the end of the 
room, where he had been talking with Cooper. ‘<All out, then. 
And remember, fellows, a St. Jo’s eleven is never licked till the 
final whistle’s blown.” 


“T’ve heard that blamed whistle twice,” grunted Biff, 
tightening his belt. ‘Gee, but I’ll be glad when this is 
over!” 


Mr. Updyke’s hand caught him between the shoulders. 
“Snap out of it!” he commanded. ‘ You’ve two touchdowns 
in your system to hand Norton.” 

‘“‘Let’s go!” cried Nelson, and led the way through the door. 

As they leaped the ropes, the gathered school broke into a 




















“Sorry I’m so in the 
way, but it’s my room 
and I have to sleep 
Fo \ somewhere.” 


roar. Cheer after cheer rolled across the field as the eleven 
tumbled over the grass. It wouldn’t be the crowd’s fault if 
the team didn’t know the school still had its faith. 

It was as the scrub was about to take its end of the gridiron 
for signal drill that Nelson threw an arm around Bill Swift. 
““You’ve done good work all season, old scout,” he said. ‘I’m 
sorry you didn’t get a chance against Hillcrest. Think you 
know why. Also think you've learned your lesson. Can you 
keep your head under fire?” 

Swift, puzzled, looked into the earnest face. “I think I’ve 
learned that,’ he acknowledged soberly. ‘‘I——” 

A hearty slap on the shoulder cut him short. ‘Then go in at 
right half for the school. St. Jo’s needs you.”’ 

Swift’s jaw dropped, then a queer sensation caught his 
throat. Five weeks of hard, grim, lonesome work had borne 
fruit at last. He couldn’t grasp it all at once. He had made 
the eleven, another Swift was in at right half for St. Jo’s. 
Here was his chance to prove himself as good as any of them. 

But then he caught a glimpse of the smiling coach, approach- 
ing, hand outstretched. Remembrance of that stinging 
arraignment flooded back. Nelson had said St. Jo’s needed 
him. It was not a chance he was offered; he had heard a call 
from his school. And, for the first time, as he looked blindly 
over that old field, St. Jo’s, and all it stood for, gripped his 
heart. ‘‘I—I’ll——”’ he mumbled. 

Coach and captain glanced quickly at each other and the 
former turned away with a satisfied nod. ‘Ready, first?’ he 
called. 

“Come on, Bill,” laughed Nelson. 

That “Bill” was the final touch. It was the first time he had 
been called by his first name since he had come. Now it was 
the captain of the eleven who took him in. He was close to the 
breaking point. Almost he would have given up his chance of 
starting the Norton game for three minutes in his room alone. 

On the side line Beau Nash gripped Hi’s arm. ‘Do you see 
what I see?” he demanded. 

“Yes; and they should have put him in against Hillcrest. 
He’s a flash.” 

“In the pan,’’ amended Beau. ‘It means the Norton game 
gone up in smoke. He’ll lose his temper and slug some one, 
sure.” 

“*T don’t think so.” 

‘“‘He’ll never play the game with Biff. They hate each other 
like a pair of mad snakes.” 

‘Biff won’t remember that in a game.” 

“But little room-mate will. Nelse qight to be put in the 
bug-house.”’ 

‘““Maybe Uppie’s got someching to do with it.” 

“Then they oughter build another crazy 

coop,” decided Beau. ‘I'll give you odds of my 
worst tie against your best one that Norton does 
us in by twenty points.” 
‘“*T wouldn't wear one of your ties on any bet,” 
shot back Hi. ‘But I’ll go on record 
this much: You and Norton will 
know something about back fields 
when Nelson, Judson and Swift get 
through.” 

“Hi, gang!” yelled Wheeler, danc- 
ing out on the 
sidelines. ‘‘Get 
into this. The 
school cheer with 

ie three ‘Swifts’ on 
; the end.” 


¥ OT, then 

cold waves 

went up Bill’s 

spine, when he 

heard that sharp- 

barked roar. The 

St. Jo’s which had ignored him was 

cheering him. He couldn’t grasp it 

all. It was almost all he could do to 

catch Pop Clark’s quick-fire signals. 

Only long schooling made him shoot 

into position in the interference or 

tuck the ball into his arm and throw every ounce of his strength 
into his flashing speed. 

Then Mr. Updyke called up the scrub, gave the first the 
ball. At the start, the eleven seemed to hesitate, appeared 
to be waiting for the scrub to do something to it. But 
within five minutes Nelson’s leadership commenced to bear 
fruit. What had started as a creaking machine began to 
function like lightning. The second’s line was torn wide. 
Time after time Nelson, Swift or Judson slipped through or 
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They fought for all they 


around for telling yards. ‘‘We’re goin’ now, fellows!” 
triumphed Pop Clark. ‘Keep her in the high. Six-fourteen- 
seven-three!”” And again he shot the ball to Swift. 

It was a new play to the boy, one he had studied but had 
never tried. Already Biff was dashing wide for his end. 
Behind Nelson and Clark, Bill sped after him. The scrub’s 
right end crashed in to smear the interference, get Bill off 
balance, if he had the luck. But Swift seemed to hesitate a 
fraction of a second in his stride. His right arm shot back, the 
ball sped outward to flash over Biff’s shoulder into hungry 
hands. With a yell, the side lines rose. It was a perfect 
lateral, perfectly executed, the play poor Hen Cooper had 
flubbed but done now as the coach had dreamed it. 

“‘T guess that’s that!’’ declared Beau Nash, an hour later as 
he strolled toward the Upper with Hi. ‘“ Norton’s got about 
as much chance Saturday as Hen Cooper has of going in at 
right half. Why didn’t Nelse start Swiftie against Hillcrest? 
I knew he was a flash.” 

“Sure you did!” grinned Hi. ‘I remember your telling 
me just that.” 

“Ah, go climb a tree! Just the same, that guy’s good.” 


THERS felt the same, nor were they backward in letting 

Bill know about it. But he could not understand the 
changed atmosphere. He thought he was the same Bill Swift 
whom all had avoided; he knew he was no better half than he 
had been yesterday. The eleven, as a whole, had made him feel 
he was of it but he had met their advances cautiously. Nor 
had he been in the least surprised when Radio, and especially 
Biff Judson, had been content to drop familiarity at the door. 

Biff’s refusal to shake hands with him still rankled, rankled 
now far more than that quick-born hatred which had borne 
such evil fruit. He had tried to play the game along the 
Updyke lines and he felt that insult had been added to injury. 
He was sure Biff despised him, was certain that he would 
attack again from some unsuspected quarter and, as he mulled 
the matter, his sullen temper began to glow at the thought cf 
meeting the new outbreak four-square. 

When he returned to his room that night from the study, 
he found Radio and Biff smothering a fighting Hi with pillows. 
But, as he entered, the riot died and Biff, with a careless 
‘Got to study,” left without further explanation. 

It was such flagrant avoidance that even the hardened Bill’s 
face went white. Hi made a valiant effort to cover the cut 
with pointless babble and even the slow-thinking Radio 
played up for once. But Bill, his jaw set with sudden determi- 
nation, broke in on their chatter. 

‘Sorry I’m so in the way but it’s my room and I have to 
sleep somewhere.” 

“Oh, don’t get pathetic, old egg,’ advised Radio. “T'll 
share the door mat with you.” 

“Thanks, but I’m blamed sick of being a door mat. I’m 
blamed sick of this whole place. I don’t get it; I don’t think 
I want to get it. I come here and you fall on my neck because 
I’m Chimney’s brother. I try to stand on my own feet, be a 
two-fisted man, and you all get sore at me. I get razzed for 
giving as good as I have to take and then, when I offer to 
apologize and shake hands, that big hunk of conceit tells me 
to go roll my hoop. He isn’t man enough to fight in the open, 
he hasn’t guts enough to face real trouble, but he’s sneak 
enough to pile it onto a chap and then stick his bloomin’ 
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nose in the air and act as if he was the whole doggone spirit 
of St. Jo’s you all yip about.” 


HERE was a long second’s surprised silence, then Radio 

Watts came slowly across the room, his round face sober, 
his big hands thrust deep into his pockets. “If you’ve signed 
off,” he said evenly, ‘‘this is where I come on the air. You’re 
a nut and a simp and a boob and I’m blamed glad that only 
Hi and I heard your static. You and Bill and I are on the 
eleven and that’s no way for a member of the eleven to talk or 
think of another member. Beside that, Biff’s my best friend 
and he’s about the best friend you ever had, too, young- 
fcller-me-lad.”’ 

“Rot! You make—” 

“Shut up!” commanded Hi. ‘I know; you’d better.” 

“‘THe’s goin’ to,” declared Radio. ‘‘He’s made the eleven 
and he can be told the eleven’s secrets now. But you wouldn’t 
be starting against Norton Saturday, if it hadn’t been for Biff 
Judson.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“That he was the goat for you. Do you think he slugged 
you because he gave a rip for Bill Swift? Hedidn’t. He did it 
because Nelse ordered him to, because Nelse and Uppie knew 
you had a rotten temper and that you’d got to be shown up 
before you’d calm down. And Biff Judson made a holy show 
of himself before the school in order to give you a chance to 
come through for that school. That’s the guy who’s got his nose 
in the air and that’s the spirit of St. Jo’s we all ‘yip’ about.” 

““But—but—he wouldn’t shake hands with me.” 

“Didn’t he say something about you delivering the goods, 
old man? Perhaps you can try him again after the Norton 
game.” 

Radio looked him squarely in the eye, thrust out a hand, 
gripped Bill’s limp one an instant, then, with a ‘Signing off at 
9:37 P. M. eastern standard time,” bolted from the room. 

It was a very sober and much humiliated Swift who lived 
through the next four days. That Biff Judson had been big 
cnough to do such a thing, gave him an entirely new line of 
thought. He began to comprehend what this spirit of St. 
Jo’s was and he had several decidedly illuminating talks with 
level-headed Hi Hill. 

But, if Bill was thinking of his own worries, the school was 
not. For days it had lived for the Norton game. Now the 
hour had arrived and with it came the full Norton cohorts in 
support of their undefeated team. 

The stands along both sidelines were packed with yelling, 
jubilant boys, every one supremely confident of victory, every 
one ready and all-too-willing to split his throat in the attain- 
ment of that end. The long, smooth Norton cheer came roll- 
ing across the field to be hurled back by the sharp, staccato 
barks of St. Jo’s. ‘‘This,’’ declared Beau Nash, in the front 
row, “is going to be some party. Wish I’d worn my best tie.”’ 

“And drowned out the signals?” queried Hi. ‘Come on, 
Wheeler, get the cheering goin’.” 

Wheeler, his soft collar already a damp wreck, whirled them 
to their feet as Nelson dashed onto the field at the head of 
St. Jo’s squad. A minute more and the Norton stand went 
just as wild. Both elevens were running through their 
signals. The long-awaited hour was at hand. ‘Gee!” 
sighed Tubby Porter. ‘Wish I had another banana. My 
throat’s charred.” 
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Norton won the toss and chose to kick off. There was a 
second’s silence, then, as the fullback lifted the ball far down 
the field and his line charged, her stand came to its feet with 
a roar. 

Nelson had hoped that opening kick would come to him. 
But Norton had driven it full at Swift, determined to test the 
new back, if possible to crack him at the outset. 

But Bill, if he had been cold to his finger-tips as he trotted 
on the gridiron, heard nothing now, saw nothing but the fast- 
sailing ball coming to his right. On the dead run, he grabbed 
it, tried to get behind the fast-formed interference, saw one 
white line fade behind him, then crashed as a Norton end cut 
him cleanly down. 

Pop Clark’s voice was steady as he gave the signal in the 
quick-formed huddle. Nelson made a yard through center. 
Bill added two more on a skin-tackle play. Judson gained 
but a foot. So Nelson punted. 

For five minutes they tested each other’s line, seeking the 
weak spot. But neither found success, neither made a first 
down. From midfield Norton kicked deep into St. Jo’s 
territory and Nelse was downed in his tracks. ‘Hold ’em! 
Hold ’em!”’ roared the Norton crowd. 

“He'll boot that one out of danger,’ declared Beau, a bit 
anxiously. ‘‘Nelse knows his stuff.” 

But Pop called on Biff for a crash on what he was beginning 
to think was a weakening Norton tackle. Biff, head down, 
went lunging into the line. They hit him from three sides, 
those hard-tackling Norton linesmen, but he felt someone hit 
the ball, felt it slip, knew that it was gone. And the yell of 
quick triumph from the Norton side told him who had re- 
covered his fumble. 

“Gee!” groaned Beau Nash. “Biff’s spilled the custard.” 

“They'll hold ’em,” declared Hi through set teeth. ‘‘They’ve 
got to hold ’em.” 

Jim Alden spoiled an end run for but a yard. They gained a 
second through the fighting Radio. ‘‘Look out for a forward!” 
warned Nelson sharply from his goal line. 

He guessed the play but Jim and Swift did not stop their 
man until he had made precious yards. With the ball on 
St. Jo’s 12-yard line the Norton captain risked another pass. 
But Dickson smeared it. Now it was either drop kick or gain 
the four needed yards through a line that offered scant hope. 


\ ITH the goal posts back 10 yards it meant a 30-yard kick. 

But Post, the Norton captain, was an old hand. They 
scarcely bothered to disguise the play. A second more and 
the ball was in Post’s hands. Another, and the score was 
Norton 3, St. Jo’s o. 

“One! Two! Three!” chanted Norton in unison. And 
then did it again and yet again. 

“All right, fellows,” called Nelson to his eleven. “Now 
we’ve got something to fight for. Good game and our game.” 

“Was, till I booted it away,”’ muttered Biff. 

‘Forget that, old top! They’re our meat.” 

But Nelson was too optimistic. Norton, tasting victory, 
proceeded to rip and tear her way through St. Jo’s line. They 
fought for all they knew, that secondary St. Jo defense, and 
they saved costly yards only to lose precious ones. 

It came in the middle of the second quarter. They staved 
it off till then. But Post and his crowd would not be denied. 

(Concluded on page 74) 
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HE only thing that should bother a 


boy about making a bench as his first 

job is not having a bench to work on. 

A couple of chairs and a kitchen table 
will do though in place of a regular bench, or 
even a wide saw-horse or a packing-case can be 
used. Just remember all the way through that 
whatever I suggest is all right to use, but you 
don’t have to give up if you haven't just exactly 
the best things to work with. If you use your 
head about substituting, for instance, an old 
wooden box for a kitchen table as a place to 
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work on, you won't have any trouble. 

Above all remember to work slowly. It took me 
many years to calm down when trying to do a job. Enthusi- 
asm will spoil woodworking if it leads to hurrying through. 
Try to keep this in mind—Mother Nature never hurries when 
*s making a tree, so you better not hurry when using a tree 


a good 


she 
to make something else. 

Everything made of wood, even the most complicated, 
finished article, from a work bench to a mahogany desk, is just 
some pieces of wood sawed into certain shapes, smoothed off 
and glued together. That’s all there 
is to it. Sounds simple, doesn’t it? 
Well, it’s not so simple as it sounds, 
but it’s not so hard as it looks. 

to our bench. First we 
must have a place to make it and a 
place to use it when it’s done. Ask 
Dad about a corner down the cellar. 
Under a window is best, and there 
should be a light over it. If there 
isn’t one there already, you and he 
can put up an extension, or even you 
alone can do it for your Flectricity 
Merit Badge. 

Our new hobby is going to fit in 
with a lot of scout work. I’ve been 
through my handbook and found at 
least eleven merit badges where tools can be used. Did you 
:? Then there’s the eighth re- 
“Produce an article of 


Let’s get 





ever think about that before? 
quirement in the first-class test. 
carpentry, cabinet-making or metal work ” and the “Thrift” 
requirements for both second and first class. When we finish 
the bench we can make lots of things that will help us on tests. 

Well, let’s get back to work. If every one has a place for his 
bench now, we’d better collect our tools. To do a good job 
we'll need nine tools and five bits for our bit brace. These 
are the ones: 

Hammer, try-square, smooth plane, cross-cut saw, I inch 
hisel, rule (folding), monkey wrench, screwdriver bit brace, 
auger bits “inch, 34 inch, 34 inch, expanding bit, screwdriver bit. 


LL of these tools can be obtained for under $15.00. You 
may have them around the house, although most house- 
hold tools are badly damaged after they have been lying 
around for a few weeks. Screwdrivers are used to pry open 
windows and boxes, chisels to open cans and pry out tacks. 
The saw is probably dull if not rusty. You will do much better 
work if you own your own tools and keep them in good condi- 
tion. 

I’m in favor of a fellow buying his tools one by one. It’s 
fun to save up for a plane or a bit brace; see it in the store 
window; look at it every day and then finally be able to go in 
and buy the best tool in the store. And believe me, good tools 
are the cheapest to use. Nobody can do man’s work with 
baby tools, so he needn't even try. 

Next on the program is lumber. 
lumber you can find and measure it off. 
picture of our “bill of material,” the wood we'll need. 

Here, you see, we get all the parts for the bench out of five 
lengths of wood. If you’re going to buy it that will be best, 
although we've got to cut up the five pieces into seventeen 
before we get through. Of course your bench will look best 
if it’s made out of all new stock, but you don’t need to buy any 
if you can find enough second-hand material to use. 

The bench is going to get some hard wear. (Unless a few 
blisters discourage you the first day.) That means a certain 
amount of hard wood. I notice your scout handbook tells a 


Get together what old 
Above I've drawn a 


lot about the different trees and woods. As you probably 
know there are just two kinds of wood—hard and soft. Some 
of the hard wocds are kind of soft and some of the soft woods 
are kind of hard. The soft woods all come from the same 
general family we call pine woods, but that’s not the real name 
for them. The hard woods all take a fine polish and they come 
from the trees that lose their leaves in winter. There, that’s 
enough for one lesson. 

Fellows in different parts of the country will get different 
kinds of wood. Any lumber dealer or man in a lumber yard 
can tell what wood can be gotten and used. You want to get 
on the right side of somebody who knows and then he'll tell 
you what you want whether you're going to buy boards or not. 
Look in the Forestry Merit Badge pamphlet too. 

As I said before, of course we know the bench is going to have 
rough use so we've got to have strong, tough wood. We might 
use oak, but oak splits. Mahogany is too expensive; white 
pine is too light. Yellow pine in the West is all right. Maple 
is very good but it’s hard to work and hard to get. Spruce will 
be good, though, if you can get that,orbirch. The thing to dois 
use what you can get or, if you can 
buy new stuff, tell the lumberman 
what you want the wood for and let 
him supply you with what he has in 
stock. 

Here is what the dealer should be 
asked for on the bench we’re going 





Fig. 4 


to make. 

One piece 2 inches thick by 4 inches wide by 12 feet long; 
one piece 2 inches thick by 8 inches wide by 12 feet long; one piece 
2 inches thick by 8 inches wide by 12 feet long; one piece 1 inch 
thick by 8 inches wide by 10 feet long; one piece 1 inch thick by 8 
inches wide by 8 feet long. 


LIST like this one is called a “Bill of Material” and you 

will have to have one for everything you make. A 
sketch always helps to see what’s needed too. Now that we’ve 
settled the questions of a place to work, tools, and lumber, 
there’s just one more thing before we can roll up our sleeves 
and dig in. That is “Hardware.” We don’t need an awful 
lot of hardware for our bench, but we ought to have 3 dozen 
2-inch No. 12 Flat Head Bright Screws and 22 34 by 5!4-inch 
Square Head Bolts with Washers. Then if we’re going to put 
on our own vise there'll be an iron Vise Screw 1% inches in 
diameter and eighteen inches long. 

By the way, you don’t know yet what the bench is going to 
look like, do you? ‘There’s a picture of it at the top of this 
page. A pretty good-looking piece of furniture and not 
hard to make. ‘The vise is the hardest part and that could 
be left off if you wanted to get an iron vise instead. We'll 
go ahead though, now. Ready on your mark; set; go. 

Pick out the best sides of 
all your boards and mark 
them with “X” or some 
other mark to remind you 
that they are the sides you 
want to measure on and 
square from. This side on 
each board we will call 
the working face. The 
next thing to do after this 
is mark out all your parts 
and cut to rough sizes. 

In doing this be sure 
you always use your work- 
ing face. Of course, you 

















‘THEN PLANE PARALLEL TO DESIRED SHAPE 
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— EEVERY boy wants to make things of wood—to learn the proper 
a way of using a saw, chisel, plane and other tools. 
is going to show you each month how to make some useful article, 
and will, on request, send you a pamphlet on the proper use of tools. 
‘“‘Uncle Bill’’ is an old hand at the game and can show you many a 
Watch this page, for these ‘‘How to Make’’ sugges- 
tions provide not only you but the troop and patrol with projects 
that might earn something for the troop treasury.—The Editors. 


**Uncle Bill’’ 


wouldn't try to make a 
line to saw to on one of 
the rough sides, but also 


be sure not to lay the 
handle of your square 


against one of them and 
expect to get good results. 
The thing to do in making 
anything is cut off the ends 
of your boards square and 
> get rid of any cracks there 
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* STOCK that you will learn how to 
ase, use a try-square. You'll 
foie need a try-square to do 
ORESSED any kind of a job. One 
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with a six-inch blade will be okeh and can be bought 
for about 75 cents. 

The first tool you'll use will be this try-square. 
Figure 1 shows how its done first on the face and 
Do this on three of four sides 
When you've 


second on the edge. 
so the lines will meet the corners. 
done this you'll need a saw as second tool. You can 
very well use two saws, a rip-saw andacross cut. If 
you or your father have one or more saws, be sure they’re 
sharp. ‘Take them somewhere to be sharpened this time, 
and later on we'll be able to do it ourselves. 

Figures 2 and 3 show a good deal about sawing. There’s 
a good deal more no one can teach you but Experience. And 
there’s a good deal in marking a board before sawing, that 
helps to get results. When you saw, have the face up and have 
lines on three sides. Figure 1 shows how to start sawing. 
Draw the saw back to get it going. Figure 2 shows that you 
should always hold the end of a board when cross cutting so it 
von’t drop off and tear a splinter with it. Your first few pulls 
of the saw to start a groove should be very gentle, or you'll find 
yourself missing a nice piece of thumb. Take a firm grip on 
the handle to help you hold the saw where you want it. Re- 
member that the saw itself is going to eat up some of the 
wood, so allow for that, not cutting just on the line but on the 
waste side of it and, if necessary, you can plane off a little to 
get right down to the line. The saw does the real cutting 
on the down stroke after it gets started and then you should 
take long easy strokes. Look at your edge line often to see 
that you are keeping not only to one line but to two; on the 
top and the side. You'll notice by testing with your square 
after you’ve made the first cut that you can keep fine to one 
line and still not saw square. 

But, wait a minute, I’m getting ahead of myself. I meant 
to explain Figure 3 a little more. The illustration numbered 
“1” shows a good slant for the saw when cutting. When 

short strokes bring it back. 


cutting through a_ board 
this slant should be the 
| same whether cross cutting 
| 
3 

If the saw is not square 

with the face of the wood, bend it slightly and again taking 
short strokes for a while, straighten it up again. When you 


or ripping. But that’s only 
get through you'll have to plane off the unevenness, but avoid 


half of it: you must also 
keep the saw square with 
as much as you can by being careful with your saw. 


the wood, that is, vertical 
so you'll get a square edge. 
This position is illustrated 
in the “2” picture. 

The sketches numbered 
“3” and “4” in this same 
figure show how you may 
be able to correct any mis- 
takes you start to make in 
sawing. If the saw leaves 
the line twist the handle, 
not too much, and_ with 





Fig. 


HEN you get the bad 

cut off one end of a 
board take your folding rule 
as a third tool. With it, 
measure from your squared- 
up end as long as the part 
you want is to be. Here re- 
member to leave plenty of 
extra for the width of the saw, 
mistakes and squaring up. 
First marking and sawing is 
only for rough sizes, you 
know. You can trim and 

- (Continued on page 57) 
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Make Buffalo Bill Gauntlets 


WAY back before the time when there were any 

people known as Christians; back, back, in the dim 

twilight of early history, when every one was a 

savage or a pagan, mid-winter holidays were an 

occasion for rejoicing and festivities as they are now, but 

these faraway people were not celebrating Christmas, because 
Christ was not yet born. 

Ever since the birth of the Christ Child, however, the mid- 
winter holidays have been celebrated as Christmas tide or 
Christmas Holidays. At first people were jolly, all right, 
but they were exceedingly vulgar, rough and crude in giving 
expression to their joy and their mummeries were as indecent 
almost, as some of the shows of to-day. Such vulgarity has, 
however, happily been abolished and the wild carousals of the 
Middle Age have made way for the sane festivities of our day 
and time. 

No ong knows the date and day the baby Christ was born 
in the Manger, but Christians, the world over, have agreed 
to call it the twenty-fifth of December, hence we celebrate 
that day each year as the birthday of Christ. 

Many of my readers are not Christians, do not worshid 
Christ, and to them I will say that outside of, and apart 
from, its religious significance Christmas Day is sacred to 
every one as the Children’s Day. 

Not so many years ago, right here in “‘little old New York,” 
there was a man named Clement Moore who had an inspiration 
and wrote the famous poem of ‘‘ The Night Before Christmas.” 
It makes no reference to creed or church but it plays upon the 
children’s heart strings in such a marvelous manner that it 
instantly sprang into popularity, and all over the reading world 
it was printed and read. 

Out of ancient church traditions, out of stories 
and Knickerbocker folk lore, Clement Moore 
fashioned for us a little gnome of a saint. Our 
Christmas saint had to be little, otherwise he 
could never have negotiated the chimney, he had 
to be jolly or he never would have won his millions 
of friends; we know him as St. Nick, Santa Claus, 
or Kris Kringle; and we know that he is an Amer- 
ican, born in this country and, believe me, boys, 
that jolly little saint whose rotund belly shakes 
when he laughs like a pot full of jelly “HAS 
COME TO AMERICA TO STAY!” 

Yea, yea, the long-haired, wild-eyed fellows 
may rant about capitalistic governments and 
shout about the proletariats, or anything else 
that their crippled minds may limp over; but when 
they try to disturb our Santa Claus, millions of 
boys, millions of girls, untold armies of children, 





cry hands off! and they mean what they say, so woe to 
anyone who tries to do away with their beloved Santa 
Claus. 

““When the moon on the crest of the new fallen snow gives 
the luster of midday to objects below,” who will drive the 
eight tiny reindeer up the:side of the house? Who will come 
down the fire escape, elevator or hot-water pipe on Christmas 
Eve to fill our golf stockings with goodies, if we allow this 
modern school of dumb-bells to abolish St. Nick? 

Some misguided people have even formed a society to do 
away with the influence of the Bible! Some want to do away 
with the Constitution of the United States, some want to do 
away with all this country’s institutions, but all of us prefer 
bonbons, wrist watches, Scout books, skates, a subscription to 
Boys’ Lire, or a box of tools on Christmas to a bomb in our 
stockings! Some day these people will learn that ‘‘ Peace on 
Earth Good Will to Man” is a more powerful slogan than the 
bitterest one they can invent. 

Even though Santa is only a myth, Glory be! why can’t they 
understand that the jolly faced Santa Claus is more powerful 
with his ‘‘ Merry Christmas to all and to all a good night” than 
all the hate in the world, so here is a Merrie Christmas to all 
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the enemies of Christmas and a Happy New Year to every- 
body! For we scouts know that mistletoe, holly and a good 
turn make powerful magic, or as an Indian would say, big 
medicine. Speaking about Indians reminds me that I have 
not yet told you fellows how to bead your moccasins, but 
since I have told you how to make all sorts and styles of 
moccasins, and said nothing about gloves and gauntlets, I 
will give you in Fig. 1 


A Beaded Gauntlet as my Christmas Offering 

Secure yourself a pair of buckskin gloves then make for 
them a suitable buckskin cuff. Fig. 2 shows the latter turned 
wrong side out so that you may see how the cuff is stitched to 
the glove and how the cuff itself is lined with cloth, woolen 
preferred, but Indians use any sort of chintz they may happen 
to hae. Indians also use any old gloves that come handy. 
I have a pair of common canvas gloves, such as one buys at 
the ten cent store, and to these cheap furnace man’s gloves 
have been added most beautifully beaded gauntlet cuffs. 

Fig. 3 shows how the beads, no more than eight (Fig. 41%) 
at a time, are strung on the thread; Fig. 4 shows how the 
outer surface of the skin is picked up by the needle point 
without piercing through the material. 


The Cuff 


can be made by first making a pattern of paper the form of 
Fig. 5; Fig. 6 is the fringe, it is placed in the middle of the 
cuff to save space in the diagram, not because it belongs there, 
on the glove. The dotted line, Fig. 6, shows where to stitch on 


the lining, and Fig. 7 shows how the cuff is bent in the middle 
before the fringe is inserted and the side opening sewed up as 
it is where the arrow points on Fig. 8. 

The dimensions shown on the cuff, Fig. 5, are taken from 
one of my Indian-made gauntlets. My most beautiful gloves, 
the ones shown in my most popular photograph, were stolen 
from my log house at Pike by a man who has absolutely no 
use for them, but no matter, we wish him a Merrie Christmas 
just the same. 

The real genuine Indian way is to cover the whole cuff with 
beads among which are those making the designs; the way we 
do this at our Outdoor School is to mark out the designs on the 
material first as in Fig. 9, then cover the material with loops 
of beads like those shown by Fig. 4%, selecting the colors to 
fit the designs and counting the beads carefully so that the 
red ones will not overlap the red part of the decoration. The 
background is usually made of blue beads. 

Blue has been a favorite color since the time of sly old 
Captain Smith when he pointed out to Pocohantas’ relatives 
that blue was the color of Father Sky and hence “Big 
Medicine.” You see it was this way: Captain Smith was 
loaded up with blue beads and the color did not appeal to 
the Red Men, but after they saw that they were the color 
of Father Sky that settled the matter for evermore, and blue 
has been and now is the most popular color for the body of 
their designs. 

White, however, makes a good background to show off 
designs like those on Fig. 9, while the designs at the bottom 
of Fig. 1 may be used on any background that suits your 
taste. Reading from left to right (Fig. 1) these designs are 
the dragon fly, the morning star, smoke, Buffalo skin, wind, 
lightning, home, thunder, tornado, rain, again 
thunder, and ascending prayer; while right back 
of Santa Claus is earth and the four winds. 

The East wind is white; the West wind is blue; 
the North wind yellow and the South wind red. 
The earth itself is green. 

Fig. 9 shows a gauntlet decorated with beaded 
designs representing good and evil, the top design 
evil is decorative, but we do not want it on our 
gloves so you may use the lower one showing the 
genial face of the Hopi Sun God, or spirit of good- 
ness, appropriate for the season. 

Now we have told you how to make the worth- 
while Christmas present for your buddy, your 
daddy, your Scoutmaster, fellow scout or. simply 
your outdoor-loving friend. 

Contrary to general belief, neither the old-time 
white Pioneer nor the old-time Indians wore 


heavily beaded clothes. 
more or less a disgrace for white pioneers to wear beads or 
even a feather in their hats because that was supposed to 


In fact, in the early day, it was 


mark them as a half-breed. Of course, the red feather which 
Mike Fink, the famous flat-boat man, wore in his hat was 
an exception; that feather was a challenge and meant that 
the wearer could thrash any man he met and it also meant 
that he, the wearer of the red feather, was more than will- 
ing to prove his boast. 

After the States east of the Mississippi were settled and 

(Concluded on page 7 3) 
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PART IV 


- OOKS like a tight place,” said Beaver Bill to 
Jerry, riding close beside him." ‘‘No sense in 
dodgin’ it. No hunters nigh us an’ we sorter 
blocked the sign. I hope they’re better trailers 

If we kin reach the knoll we kin hold ’em off a 
spell. I hate to start shootin’. Means killin’, likely trubble 
right off fer the post. But thet ain’t sartin. If we git to the 
knoll, you an’ the gel take a hawss apiece an’ ride fast as you 
kin fer the post. I reckon you know the way. I'll give youa 
good start.” 

Jerry looked at the knoll, a hillock topped with-rock that 
rose out of the plain, perhaps a worn-down nub from the 
bluffs. It was a natural fortress, but one man could not hold 
it long, even if his powder held out. 

“T know the way, I guess,” he said slowly, “‘but I ain’t goin’ 
to leave you. Milly kin go on an’ send back help.” 

“You ain’t got no weepon, son. You ain’t no manner of use 
thet way. I’m an old man an’ I’ve got out of worse scrapes. 
They may quit if I git ’em thinkin’ it ain’t goin’ to be too easy. 
They started this, harborin’ Carey an’ the gal. They sabe 
thet.” 

“You might git wounded,” said Jerry. 
rifle.” 

Beaver Bill chuckled. His face was grave, but he was able 
to jest drily in the face of death. 

“One thing to fire it an’ another to hit with Lucy Lyman,” 
“Tf it’s God’s will we'll git clear, pervidin’ we do the 


than I said. 


“T c’ud use yore 


he said. 
best we kin. 
ot rans 09S me ; 

I won’t,” said the girl. 


You two go on.” 
“‘Tt’s on my account you’re here, 


A warrior went down with acrash, his pony 
rolling as he scrambled fre: 
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Jerry’s right. I’d never forgive myself if—if anything hap- 
pened.” 

“T reckon you're right, gal, erbout stayin’ tergether. 
c’udn’t git clear. Their ponies air too good.” 

Jerry glanced about him. On either side the warriors had 
sped up the outer horses. They were now in the formation 
of a crescent moon, the horns moving to make it a half circle, 


You 


a circle. 

“Lucky if we make the knoll,” muttered the old scout. 
“Stretch yore legs, Betsy.” 

His mare responded and Jerry’s horse kept up easily. Pete 
now ran between them his tongue out, looking up inquiringly 
now and then at his master, sensing their peril. 

They made the knoll with fifty yards to spare, the 
horses cat-jumping up 
the slope with straining 
haunch muscles, panting 
as they reached the 
rocky summit. Beaver 
Bill slid out of his saddle, 
threw his long pea-rifle to 
his shoulder, sighted care- 
fully and fired. 

A warrior with eagle 
plumes in his filet went 





down with a crash, his 
pony rolling as he 


scrambled free. The bullet 
had gone through the 
horse’s head. 

““No use to rile ’em too 
much while there’s a 
chance they'll haul off,” 
said the scout, swiftly 
reloading. “He ain't 
hurt.” 


WO riders had dashed 
from the rest, 
together. They leaned 
from the saddleless horses, 
each dropping the crook 
of an arm in a loop of hair 
that hung from the ponies’ 
necks, swinging up the 
dismounted man to the 
back of one of them. 
They uttered a jeering 
yell as they swept on, all 
now circling the knoll at 
top speed, firing arrows 
that fell short, sticking 
into the dirt of the 
natural ramp, shooting 
their few rifles and howl- 
ing as they galloped, only 
their heels showing, shoot- 
ing their bows from cover, 
though they discharged 
the rifles sitting upright. 
Lyman fired again and another horse and man went down. 
This time the pony’s shoulder was broken. The man was 
caught, pinned under the struggling brute. He made a 
barrier of it as he strove to free himself. When they caught 
him up at last one leg was dangling, broken. 
Bullets whistled over the top of the knoll. Beaver Bill 
knelt, but he made the girl and Jerry crouch down amid the 


close 


rocks. Pete lay there with them, panting in the heat. The 
horses were screened between two boulders. 
“They ain’t much on aim, as a rule,” said Lyman. ‘No 


good at all froma hawss. They’re tryin’ to scare us, whoopin’ 
an’ shootin’ like thet.. Got to keep ’em from chargin’. They 
ain’t so all-fired fond of ‘fightin’ as some folks think, unless 
they’ve bin worked up by thé medicine-men. An’ they like 
the odds on their side. -They’ve sure got it this time.” 

Jerry saw him heft his powder horn as he recharged, shake 
the metal flask that held his bullets dubiously. He had come 
back to the post because he was running short of ammunition. 
He saw Jerry looking at him and nodded, with a cautioning 
look towards Milly. 

The circle of warriors had opened out a little. They did not 
relish the scout’s marksmanship. Their’s was a waiting game. 
The sun was hot and there was no water on the knoll. The 
scout’s canteen was partly full, but there were three of them, 
besides the horses. 

The arrows still flew although they fell short. They ex- 
pected to retrieve them all later. And the bullets whistled 
overhead. The yelling rose to a steady ululation. They were 
like a ravening pack of wolve They rode in a grotesque and 
menacing circus, slowly closing the ring again until Beaver 
Bill bought down his third horse. 


At the moment of firing he jerked his head to one side as if a 
bee had stung him. Jerry saw blood start high on his cheek, 
soaking into his beard. 

“Tt’s nothin’, son,” he said. 
anxious. He began to mutter to himself. 
of the words. 

**May hear the firin’. 
hopin’. Dern thet ornery cuss of a Carey! 
plumb through!” 


But his face was growing 
Jerry caught some 


If they’re anyways nigh. Here’s 
Renegade, 


HE circle tightened. The arrows began to rap against the 

rocks. Some came slithering inside their rampart, slanting 
down, fired high into the air. One ripped the flank of Jerry’s 
pony who snorted and had to be quieted. The stone began to 
radiate heat painfully, almost blistering to the touch. There 
was scant comfort in the little shade and all the time the 
fiendish howling kept up. The ring was closing. 

“Got to stop ’em,”’ said the scout. ‘“‘Can’t fool with ’em 
any more.” 

He drew bead on a plumed warrior and his rifle cracked. 
The man threw up both hands and toppled from his horse. 
There was a yell of dismay and then defiance, but they picked 
up the dead body and drew off, gathering in a body. 

““Gittin’ ready to charge,” said Lyman. “They won’t 
hurt you, gal. Son, you an’ me ‘Il hev to take what comes. 
Our best chance is they’ll take us all in to Quanah. Carey 
may try to make trubble but they won’t pay much attention 
to him. I'll fluster’em agen. I ain’t got many more charges 
left.” He frowned as he dribbled the powder from his horn 
ontohishorny palm. ‘‘Thet stuff has made a world of trubble 
sence the Chinese—so they say—invented it—but men fought 
afore it, Isuppose. Now, then, fer more feathers. Ernother 
down may rile ’em or it may make ’em quit. They don’t 
like to lose men.” 

The smoke drifted away on the still air and Jerry, looking 
out between the rocks, saw a warrior slump forward, slide off 
his horse and lie still. There was an instant response of 
shaken weapons. But they did not charge. They were 
looking towards the south and west. There was a yellow 
cloud at the western end of the bluffs, rising, increasing. 

“Might be cavairy,” said Lyman. ‘‘It ain’t more Injuns. 
They'd hev sighted the village an’ come through the pass. 
Got them bothered, too.” 

The yellow vapor, or whatever it was, had dimmed the edge 
of the bluffs, was rounding them. Now they could make out 
dark, indistinct forms in the midst of it. A rumbling sound 
came to them like distant thunder. 

“It’s buff’ler,”’ cried Lyman. “A hull herd. Comin’ up 
from the south. They’ve been killin’ ’em off at Quanah’s 
village an’ they’re headed north! They may save us, yit.” 


HE rumbling, now as the sound of a regiment of drums, 

became louder and louder. The van of the great herd 
was visible, creatures clumsy of shape but coming at tre- 
mendous speed, spreading out, an irresistible, living flood, 
sweeping all before them. They seemed to be under two 
leaders, in two great squadrons, one keeping closer to the 
bluffs, the other widening into rank upon rank of lumbering 
creatures, charging in furious impulse. 

“They won’t climb the knoll,” cried Lyman. ‘“‘It’ll split 
‘em. An’ they'll cut the Injuns off from the pass. 
There they go. I reckon God guided thet herd this way.” 
He took off his hat, reverently. The blood had dripped 
from his tangle of beard on to his buckskin shirt and now he 
mopped at it with a bandanna. 

They stood up, watching the spectacle, dramatic, threaten- 
ing tragedy. The warriors had started for the pass and now 
wheeled, racing their ponies for the far end of the bluffs. 
Some of them, including those who were carrying double, 
rode out towards the knoll, no longer hostile, hoping to cross 
the front of the now united herd that came along with lowered 
heads, their humped shoulders, shaggy with wool, rising high; 
their tufted tails rigid as they galloped. 

It seemed that they would surely swarm over the knoll, 
but Beaver Bill watched them with folded arms. Now 
Jerry could see the gleam of their eyes, the great fronts of 
their foreheads and the short horns that were tossed as they 
rushed on. 

“Big a herd as I ever see,” said Beaver Bill. ‘Tens of 
thousands. Makin’ fer the river. Fortune in them hides 
an’ our folks ’Il git a heap of ’em before they go back south. 
They’ve bin’ killed off plenty to feed Quanah’s pow-wow. 
They'll git them warriors.” 

The first irregular lines had reached the knoll, jostling and 
bumping each other as they swerved at the stiff slopes. The 
Indians were cut off. As far as they could see westward there 
was nothing but the charging buffalo until they merged into 
the dust cloud they were raising. Three warriors, unen- 
cumbered, turned tail and fled before them, the ponies hard 
pressed, scared, doing their utmost. The others turned 
towards the east end of the knoll where they hoped the splitting 
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of the herd would let them reach safety, taking the risk of 
being shot down by Beaver Bill. He had charged his rifle 
and stood leaning on it, frowning. 

“They can’t make it,” he said. “It ain’t up to us.’ 

The bison had surrounded the knoll, making an island of it 
in a sea of trampling beasts. They passed by the hundreds, 
by the thousands, bellowing and pounding the earth in an 
indescribable tumult of noise and confusion as they avoided 
the grades. Then the dust rolled over the three watchers, 
blinding them, showering them with the powdery stuff, a 
curtain that mercifully shut off the drama. When it settled 
the herd was hidden by the passing screen of it, going east. 
There were some indescribable heaps on the plain, trampled out 
of human or equine semblance. 

“We'll all take a drink of water an’ be goin’,” said Lyman. 
““Give it to the hawsses first, out of the top of our hats. It’s 
all over. They won’t be comin’ out agen. Thet was mighty 
bad medicine fer them, son. It might make a difference to 
the way they vote at Quanah’s, may even hold him up. 
The buff’ler are sort of sacred to them, even if they do slaughter 
’em. They'll go short of meat at the pow-wow an’ they'll 
hear how we was protected. By Him thet sent ’em. Manitou, 
to them, angry with ’em. God, to us. One an’ the Same, I 
reckon, doin’ things in His own way.” 

There was only enough water to wash out mouths, all 
round, and then they started for the post; Jerry and Milly 
shaken and silent, Beaver Bill riding on with his head bared, 
his lips moving. 

They reached the creek they had waded before they saw 
the sky-sign, a small cloud this time; riders from the post, 
returning from a false trail, galloping up to them with cheers 
that quieted down as they heard what had happened. 

“We saw the buff’ler,”’ said Old Man Keeler. “The 
skinners ’ll be busy. They was beginnin’ to git scarce. You 
an’ yore father are goin’ to Dodge City, gal,” he added. 
“Reckon you were right, Lyman, the post is no place fer 
wimmen, anyway not for gals. Ma Olds ’ll stick, she’s an’ 
old-timer. You ain’t to blame, Milly. But, sooner or later, 
we're goin’ to hev’ trubble. We may hev’ to quit before 
thet. Hanrahan’s teamsters say the officers to Fort Dodge 
are talkin’ erbout our breakin’ treaty. Their job is to 
guard the railroad but, if they hear of this row, they may 
git busy. They’d hev to git orders first. I reckon the 
reg’lar patrol is watchin’ Quanah. He'll be plumb riled with 
the buff’ler comin’ north.” 


, 


ERRY hated to have the girl go, 
though he saw the wisdom of it, 
wondering if they would send him 
too. But nothing was said about 
it. Beaver Bill made quite a hero 
of him and he was forced to tell 
many times what he saw and did in 
the medicine lodge. It embarrassed 
him, but it seemed to have won him 
his spurs. He was accepted as one 
of them. 

Milly’s father made much of him 
and Milly said less though it meant 
more to Jerry. 

“You'll come and see us when 
you get back to Dodge City, won’t 
you, Jerry? Dad is going to set up 
as a carpenter. They say there’s 
plenty of work. And good pay. 
We'll get a little house, if we can. 
I'll look for you, Jerry. I'll never 
forget how you got me out of that 
teepee.” 

“Helped to,” said Jerry. “T'll 
never ferget how cool you were. 
Like the time you were out on the 
wagon pole. I'll come to see you, 
sure.” 

“Good-bye.” The wagon she and 
her father were to ride in was wait- 
ing for them. She and Jerry stood 
back of it and, as he held out his 
brown hand, she took it and leaned 
forward, kissing him. It was the 
first time he had ever been kissed 
by a girl. It was like an accolade, 
gravely, tenderly given and re- 
turned. 

Her father came round the 
wagon, bearing a Sharp’s rifle. 

“This is fer you,” he said to the 
astonished Jerry. ‘Meyers has got 
ammunition fer you an’ ca’tridges 
fer your pistol. You don’t hev to 
thank me. Little enough. Good- 
bye.” 

The wagons, laden with the stiff- 
ened hides, rolled off and Jerry 
stood watching them. He turned 
to see Billy Dixon smiling at him. 

“Reckon you earned it, son. I'll 
show you how touse it. An’ Mas- 
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terson ‘Il show you how to handle the pistol. When you 
kin hit yore mark steady, I'll take you out to my stand. 
Blacksmithin’s all right, but a man’s got to l’arn how to 
shoot.” 

A “man”! Jerry flushed. He had suddenly shot up in the 
last few weeks. He was a long way from being a heavyweight 
but his stringy muscles were hard and powerful. And Billy 
Dixon had promised to take him along with him. If he could 
learn to shoot. He would. He swung his new possession to 
his shoulder, proud of its weight, its newness. 


“Injun at the post,” said Dixon. “Jest come in. Co- 
manche. Quahada Comanche. Thet’s Quanah’s tribe. 
I’ve a notion he’s come to see how strong we are. Made 


peace talk. Waitin’ till the wagons go fer a pow-wow. 
Beaver Bill’s chinnin’ with him now. He w’udn’t take a 
drink from Hanrahan, an’ when an Injun refuses firewater, 
he’s plumb serious. Lucky there’s a lot of us at the post. 
Makes a good showin’.” 

It was great, being treated like this by Dixon, talking to him 
as he might have talked to any of his friends. 

He saw the Indian, seated on the ground with Beaver Bill 
opposite him. Lyman talked occasionally and the warrior 
grunted monosyllables. He stood up as’ he saw the men 
returning from the exodus of the wagons. His eyes rested 
on Jerry for a moment, then passed on, eyes as remote as 
those of an eagle, observant of all the post, the bustle, the 
sturdy hunters with their rifles, the strength and position of 
the buildings. He was alone but he showed no signs of 
perturbation, impassive, intent on his mission, whatever it 
was. 

He was a splendid figure, taller than Beaver Bill, - well 
muscled, with a deep chest, though his legs, those of a Plains 
Indian, essentially a rider, were thin. His horse, a buckskin 
with white mane and tail, with one blue eye that seemed to 
have a cast in it, stood stock still, quivering a little, pricking 
its ears and showing the whites of its eyes now and then. 
It had the usual horsehair loop in its mane and a surcingle of 
tanned skin with a rawhide halter-bridle, bitless. There 
were red feathers plaited in mane and tail. 

The warrior, his skin the color of new bronze, wore only a 
breechclout and his head was covered with a red handkerchief, 
the sign of a peaceful visit. He bore himself like a chief but 
showed no insignia. He held an army musket in the hollow 
of one arm and there was a knife pending from his belt in a 
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The bison had surrounded the knoll, making an island in a sea of trampling beasts 
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sheath thickly embroidered with beading, as were his mocca- 
sins. He waited until the men formed in front of him, serene, 
dignified. 


EAVER BILL acted as interpreter, sometimes appealing 
to Billy Dixon. At last the scout seemed satisfied. 

“He ‘lows we hev no right here, ’cordin’ to the treaty. 
Be comes from Quanah, who asks why the white men don’t 
keep their pledge. Thet Quanah does not want war but only 
his rights. The buff’ler are theirs. If we kill them Quanah 
cannot hold in his young men who are in need of meat, now 
thet we hev’ come here an’ disturbed the herds. 

“It’s a p’int thet his comin’ here at all shows thet Quanah 
ain’t got all the tribes to his way ui thinkin’. Quanah does 
want war but it ain’t no use startin’ an argyment erbout it. 
He’s come here mostly to see how strong we are, ’cordin’ 
to my way of thinkin’. Billy Dixon agrees with me. 
More depends on his report when he gits back than what we 
tell him.” 

““What’s the sense in lettin’ him go back?” said a hunter. 
“Keep him as a hostage, the way they tried to hold the 
gal.” 

““Thet ain’t the way to deal with ’em,”’ answered the scout. 
“Tt warn’t his tribe took her. No more than it was us druv’ 
the buff’ler up from the south in thet last herd. They killed 
’em off too fast. What do you want me to tell him?” 

They looked to Old Man Keeler. The Indian’s eyes roved 
from one to another as they spoke but his body might have 
been cast in metal. 

“Tell him,” said Keeler, “thet they’ve broke the treaty 
themselves, first, an’ plenty of times. Tell him we’re here to 
stay. I reckon thet’s all?” 

The others gave assent. 

Beaver Bill translated while the warrior listened gravely. 
Then he took a clod of dirt from the ground and held it high 
in his clenched right hand. There was a momentary flash in 
his eyes as he slowly crumbled it. 

“Thet’s war,” said Billy Dixon. 

The Indian’s figure suddenly shifted to muscle-rippling 
activity. He laid a hand on his pony’s neck, vaulted, 
musket in hand, to its back. Forty rods from the post, 
he tore the red handkerchief from his head and shook his 
weapon towards them. A young hunter raised his rifle 
but Beaver Bill caught hold of it, pressed it down. 

“You can’t treat envoys that 
way,” he said sternly. “Both sides 
need ’em off an’ on. Got to respect 
a peace messenger.” 

“He’s right, Brent,” said Keeler 
to the scowling hunter. ‘Looks 
like we’d hev trubble on our hands 
soon enough. We got to warn the 
hunters. The big herd’s here an’ 
we'll clean up while we kin. But 
we've got to act keerful an’ none 
of us git too fur from the post.” 

But the days passed without sign 
of conflict. The bales of green 
hides piled up high back of the two 
stores and were taken at intervals 
to Dodge City, whence no soldiers 
came to bother them. Prosperity 
was with them. The month of 
June ripened. For a while the 
hunters stayed in the post as they 
returned, sending back for their 
skinners, a busy time for the traders 
and the restaurant and blacksmith, 
where Jerry still worked, though 
he was learning to shoot his weapons, 
proving an apt pupil. 

“You'll do,” said Billy Dixon. 
“Tt comes natural or it don’t. 
You’ve got a good eye an’ a steady 
hand. They'll grow better as you 
git older. 

Daytimes the men wrestled, ran 
races, told stories, shot at marks. 
Beaver Bill was the victor with the 
rifle until he drifted off, promising to 
return if he saw sign of trouble. 
Nights, they thronged in Han- 
rahan’s, lining up to drink, playing 
cards, trying to best each other at 
strong-arm, lifting weights, singing 
and even dancing with each other 
like awkward bears, a handkerchief 
tied about the arms of the supposed 
‘gals.’ Sometimes Jerry did his 
hoedown for them. There were no 
drunkards in the crowd, now that 
Kiowa Carey was"gone, almost for- 
gotten. Rough good-humor and 
fellowship prevailed. 

Down on the southern border of 
the Staked Plains, Quanah, Head 
Chief of the Quahada Comanches, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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The Smart-Alec Gobbler ™ 


By Carl Holliday 
Illustrated by Bert Salg 


NCE upon a time there was a turkey-gobbler who 
made fun of everybody and everything. He 
thought himself the smartest fellow in all the 
barnyard, and used to stay awake at night con- 

sidering what a genius he was and thinking up mean things 
to say about the other folks around him. Sometimes, when 
he had thought of something particularly mean to say, he 
would chuckle out loud, and wake up all the hens and roosters 
and ducks and geese and other turkeys long after they had 
gone to sleep, and then they would all cackle at him and 
crow and quack and hiss, and ask him what he meant by 
waking them at such an unearthly hour. One old hen, who 
was so aged she had laid a thousand eggs and had several 
hundred great-great-grandchildren, declared often that she 
hoped he would choke to death some night with his ever- 
lasting chuckling! Young Mr. Turkey-Gobbler would listen 
in silent contempt to their angry complaints, and finally 
would say with great dignity that of course common folks 
like themselves had nothing to do but sleep, but that a genius 
like himself was kept awake by the immense ideas rolling 
around in his head. Then the old hen would sometimes reply 
that genius was nine-tenths indigestion anyway, and that 
she believed he was afflicted with the gaps instead of ideas. 
This was generally too much for the gobbler, and he and all 
the rest would settle down into silence. 

Every morning young Mr. Gobbler made his round of the 
barnyard to deliver himself of his mean thoughts about 
everybody. He told the rooster that even the sun turned 
red at the horrible crowing he indulged in at daybreak. He 
informed the hen that she ought to stop advertising it to the 
whole neighborhood every time she laid an egg; that one 
little white egg, at the present market price, was not worth 
more than five cents worth of racket anyhow. The hen 
told him that if he had to do the /aying of it he would think 
it worth several dollars worth of racket. He told the ducks 
that they were flat-footed and pigeon-toed and that when 
they walked it sounded like a gob of mud falling upon a stone 
pavement. He asked the old gander to lend him his neck 
for a necktie, and promptly got thrashed by the infuriated 
gander for his insolence. Everywhere he went he gobbled 
out some bit of impudence about folks. 

One morning he stopped in front of the chopping block 
and looked a long time in silent disgust at the ax. Now, the 
ax, who was an old fellow with a flat head and a rather sharp 























He thought himself the smartest fellow in 


countenance, was busy just then trying to recollect how 
many chickens he had killed during the past month, and he 
did not at first notice the gobbler. The latter felt highly 
insulted at this neglect or indifference, and at length blurted 
out in rage: 

“Say, old flat-face, I suppose you think you are mighty 
sharp!” 

The ax stopped counting and glanced up. 

“No,” he replied, “‘I am considered a rather blunt fellow 
nowadays, and since I chopped off your brother’s head, | 
have really felt rather dull. He was a tough customer, that 
brother of yours.” 

The gobbler tlushed very red at this insult to his family 
and shouted hotly: 

“Dull! Well, I should think you are dull. 
hard-headed scamp, that’s what you are!” 

“Well, now,” said the ax, ‘when I was young—— 

“Pshaw!” interrupted the gobbler, “you can’t tell me 
anything about what you learned when you were young, or 


You’re a rusty, 


” 


about anything else!” 

“Ves,” said the ax solemnly, “I suppose that’s true. 
You can always tell a smart-alec—bué you can’t tell him 
much.” 

This was more than even a turkey-gobbler could swallow. 
He reflected that he had eaten nails, oyster shells, and broken 
glass, but this sharp expression was more than he could get 
He was silent with rage. 

‘““Now,” continued the ax, still more solemnly, “I want 
to tell you something. In a few days there will come a day 
which those monsters over there in the house call Christmas. 
On that day they will make it hot for you.” 

“Pooh pooh!” sneered the young gobbler, “that doesn’t 
It’s cool enough now for anyone to enjoy some 


down. 


scare 
heat.” 

“My friend,” replied the ax, “‘you don’t know what you 
The time is near at hand when you will 


me. 


are talking about. 
lose your head completely.” 

“What!” exclaimed the gobbler, “what! <A genius like me 
lose his head! Why, I’ve been in danger time after time, 
and never once have I lost my head!” 

“Aw,” said the ax, in disgust, “what’s the use of 
talking to such a crank? My young friend, let me tell 
you one more thing. I have lived a long time and have 
reflected a good deal, especially when the sun was  shin- 

ing, and I want to tell you what I have 
always noted: that the wise one gets the 
idea in his head, but the fool gets it in 
the neck.” 


T LENGTH there came that wonderful 
time known as Christmas. The barn- 
yard was in wild turmoil. Old Mrs. Hen 
cried out that her whole nest of eggs had 
° disappeared; Mr. Rooster complained that 
five of his most promising children had 
received a sharp rebuke from the old rusty 
ax: the ax himself declared that he had 
broken his nose upon this stiff-necked 
generation of modern days; while the chop- 
ping block moaned that if this incessant 
pounding continued his head would simply 
split. 

And what about young Mr. Gobbler? 
Where was he? Had he lost his head in all 

this excitement? 
On a big platter on the kitchen table lay 


all the barnyard 
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a being that bore a faint resemblance to our smart-alec 
friend. He had lost all his feathers; his poor neck stuck out 
like the half of a partly peeled banana; his blue legs, tied 
together, raised themselves mutely toward Heaven. At 
length he awoke from the dazed condition into which recent 
events had thrown him. 

“Well!” he gasped, “‘has it come to this? Is this what they 
call Christmas? I don’t see anything to be thankful about.” 

Just then he felt his gizzard lying by his side in the platter. 

“Well, thank goodness!” he exclaimed, “I still have 
some sand left, and as long as a genius has sand there is hope 
that he may regain his senses in time. But isn’t this a fine 
prospect though?” 

The cranberries woke up just in time to hear this last 
remark. 

“Prospect!” they exclaimed. ‘Prospect! Why, we’re just 
tickled pink over it!” 

“You ought to be blushing for shame,”’ replied the gobbler. 
“Just to think that a decent turkey like myself should have 
to appear in this naked condition before a pan of cranberries! 
I don’t blame you for blushing.” 

“Well,” said a big potato that had been peeled, “luckily 
for me, my eyes are out, so that I can’t see either you or the 
prospect.” 

“Well,” interrupted the plum pudding, “I believe the 
prospects are for rising temperature. I don’t like the looks 
of that stove over there. I am so scared that I am feeling 
all over in spots!” 

Just then the celery popped his head 
cold water in which he was bathing, and 

“T’ve just had a tip—” 

!” snapped the bad-tempered 


out of a pitcher of 
shouted: 

“Pshaw! gobbler, “that’s all 
you ever did have!” 

The celery paused long enough to remark that Mr. Gobbler 
seemed to have lost both of his tips, and then continued: 

“I’ve just had a tip that we’re going to have a hot time 
pretty soon—”’ ‘ 

“Pshaw!” again interrupted the smart-alec gobbler, “any 
frizzle-top could guess that. But it does seem strange to 
me that folks would treat as fine and smart a fellow as I 
in such a disgraceful manner.” s 

“Well,” said the cabbage sadly, “I am nothing but a 
cabbage-head, of course; but I must confess I never felt so 
cut up in all my life! And yet the prospects are fine for me; 
when I get a little more dressing on you won’t be able to tell 
me from a chrysanthemum! A chrysanthemum is nothing, 
after all, you know, but a cabbage with a college education.” 

“Well,” said a big red onion, ‘‘they have skinned me all 
right—skinned me alive; but, thank Heaven! I am inde- 
pendent. I can create an atmosphere of my own! Nor have 
I entirely wasted my sweetness on the desert air; for 
even that big fat cook wept over the way she was treat- 
ing me.” 

‘“Now, think of that!” wailed the gobbler disconso- 
lately, as he felt for a softer place on the platter where 
he might rest his backbone. ‘‘Think of that! The cook 
wept over an ordinary, common, every-day onion, 
while that ax actually grinned at me as he came down 
upon my poor neck! And I'll bet that right now my 
head is lying out there with my eyes wide open looking 
wildly up at that ax while he grins back, as if to say, 
‘I told you so, smart-alec!’ I wish I had closed my 
eyes; a genius should always make a good impression 
at the last. I wonder if, after all, Iam much of a genius.” 

He did not have time to consider the matter; for just 
then the cook entered and began to pick up the differ- 
ent folks on the table. She put the pudding into the 
pot, the potatoes into a slicing machine, and the cran- 
berries into a pan of boiling water, and the next thing 
Mr. Gobbler knew he was going into the oven. 

“Well, goodbye, my friends!” he gasped. “This is a 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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Scouting in | 
South Africa 


| 
| 
(Continued from page 18) | 











Those frontiersmen are the fellows I hold | 
up as examples of what peace scouts are and | 
should be. 


Tokiloboon 

It was some years later that I went on a 
mission to Swaziland in East South Africa; 
a wild country peopled by a fine tribe of native | 
warriors. I made particular friends with one 
Jokilobovu. | 

With his towering muscular form shining 
with oil like a polished bronze, his kilt of wild- 
cat skins swinging from his hips, and his great 
hardwood knob-kerry glinting in the sun 
Jokilobovu made a fine figure of aman. There 
was a look of joyous vital- 
ity and of great conse- 
quence about him as he 
‘strode from the village 
across the veldt in the 
breezy sunshine, a very 
live contrast to the 
pathetic, bowed little old 
figure who shuftled quietly 
along behind him. 

The women and chil- 
dren from one particular 
group of huts, shading 
their eyes, looked vaguely 
after the two men; the 
others scarcely turned 
their heads. 

The old man was—as 
they expressed it—‘“‘ going 
for the walk’”’—with Joki- 
lobovu. The phrase is a 
well-understood one in 
Embekelwene. 

From that walk 








I was an awful 
looking tramp 
pres- 
ently Jokilobovu will return, alone, swinging 
along cheerily through the waving grasses, 


knob-kerry in hand, his duty done. What 
duty? 

To remove from among the many mouths 
of the tribe one who was no longer able to earn | 
his food as a hunter, a warrior, or a councillor. | 

There is no thought of flicht or evasion on | 
the part of him who follows Jokilobovu. He 
has played his little part in life. His turn has | 
come. It is the regular custom of the tribe— 
as immutable as that of a white tie in a New | 
York ballroom. | 

*Jokilobovu! Tcll me how many men have 
you thus killed?” 

The great fellow, looking down, laughs and 
merely asks—‘‘ How many locusts are there in 
a flight?” 

At the time I knew him Jokilobovu was a 
busy official. The Nation was mourning for its 
late King. When their great Chief died the 
fact was immediately known all over the 
country by that still unaccounted-for wireless 
of uncivilized lands; but it was etiquette not to 
know of the death until official intimation was 
given, and this, for a very human reason, would 
not be for some weeks. Meantime it was 
understood that no singing, no dancing, no 
feasting, no smoking, went on in the kraals. 

Directly the King breathed his last one of 
the royal oxen was slain and the hide stripped 
off and wrapped round his body. A hole was 
cut in the back wall of the kraal, and the corpse 
removed secretly during the night. Ccenveyed 
to the mountain it was there bestowed in a 
cave. His widows accompanied it and took 
charge. And here they kept their painful 
watch until the hide became dry and hard, and 
that which was inside withered and dried up. 
From time to time the bier was rocked by the 
attendant ladies and when at last the rattling 
sound told of complete desiccation it was 
publicly proclaimed that the King was really 
and truly dead. 

Upon this followed two important items of | 
ceremonial. In the first place the corpse was 
taken out and laid upon the ground in the open. 
The royal herd of black cattle was brought 
to the spot, and the first ox that went forward | 
and noticed the body was reckoned to have | 
imbibed the soul of the dead Chief. | 





It was | 
thenceforward known by his name, and given | 
special care and feeding for the remainder of its 
natural days. 
Then a huge grave was dug and the body of 
the King lowered into it. The grave was large, | 
because it had to accommodate something | 
more than the royal corpse. His widows had | 
to enter, and kneeling round him were buried 
with him. The great man could not be allowed | 
to go alone into the next world! This ac- | 
counted for the somewhat natural hesitation 
on the part of the ladies to announce his death. 
(Concluded on page 60) 
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THE CHEMICAL OUTFIT 


Be a Boy Chemist! 


I;xperiment with chemical sorcery and produce many surprising changes. It’s the finest sport 
a fellow ever had; keeps you interested and shows you facts about chemistry, the most useful 


and wonderful of all sciences. 


Get the NEW Chemcraft for Christmas! Chemcraft is the original of all chemistry sets; 
the most scientific and accurate. And these NEW Chemcraft outfits are ahead of anything 
Larger outfits, more chemicals and apparatus, more and better experi- 
ments, larger boxes and cabinets—more for the money in every way. Each outfit is complete 
and contains a large assortment of safe chemicals, all ‘ 
necessary apparatus and a big Manual of Instruction and 


ever offered before! 


Experiments. 
Sold in all Toy Stores. 


Chemceraft; insist upon having the best outfit. 


obtainable, we will send 
your set, prepaid, upon 
receipt of price. (West 
of Denver, Colo., and 
outside the United States, 
add ten per cent. to these 
prices.) 


The Porter Chemical Co. 


119 Summit Avenue, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


CAEMeRA! 








No. 5—$5.00 
This larger outfit contains a liberal assortment 
of 60 different chemicals and pieces of appa- 
ratus, including many rare and costly chemi- 
cals. The Manual of Instruction is a practical 
text book on elementary chemistry and explains 
more than 360 different experiments, including 
many tricks of chemical magic. The large as- 
sortment of chemicals gives opportunity for in- 
venting new experiments, and each experiment 
can be performed many times. 


Ly Baha Py) 
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Laboratory Work Bench 


Just what every experimenter should have! 44 in. 
long; 20 in. wide; 47 in. high; strongly made of 
wood, nicely finished. Provides running water, a 
sink, shelves for chemicals and plenty of table 
space. Equipment consists of 60 chemicals, a large 
assortment of useful apparatus, and a Manual of 
Instruction explaining more than 600 interesting 
and practical experiments. Work Bench and 
Equipment, complete, $35.00. (Delivered by Ex- 
press or Freight, Charges Collect. Shipping 
Weight, 45 Ibs.) 


But don’t accept anything but 









No. 3—$3.50 


This outfit contains 40 useful chemicals 
and pieces of apparatus such as_ test 
tubes, gas delivery tube, measure, heat- 
ing spoon, glass tube and rod. 
than 250 experiments are explained in 
the Manual of Instruction, and can be 
performed with this outfit. 


Seven Wonderful 





Make soap, inks, dyes and paint; test water, food, soil and metals; work 
: hundreds of other interesting and instructive chemical experiments and 
learn about the wonders of chemistry. Perform mystifying tricks of chemical magic, too, and astonish your friends. 


If not 


No. 2—$2.25 
form 170 wonderful experiments. 


teresting manner, 


Sold by all 
Toy Stores. 


More 


Sets—Select 
Yours Now! 





No. 12—$12.00 
This big outfit is a real chemical laboratory 
and the most complete and useful set obtain- 
able. The Manual of Instruction explains more 
than 600 different experiments, all of, which 
can be gern with the 93 chemicals and 
pieces of apparatus which the outfit contains. 
The large wooden cabinet provides a place for 
everything, and can be closed into a compact 
boy when not in use. 


FREE Magazine 


for Boys Full of stories, fine 


experiments and Chem- 

craft Club news. Pub- 
lished especially for boys who want to know 
more about the science of chemistry. Send for 
your FREE copy right away! 


Contains 31 different chemicals and pieces 
of apparatus; everything needed to per- 
Manual 
of Instruction gives full directions and 
explains all the reactions in a clear, in- 
Liberal quantities of 
chemicals permit repeating each experi- 











No. 1—$1.00 
A dandy set for beginners. 
Contains 16 harmless chemicals 
and pieces of apparatus. 90 
dandy experiments are ex- 
plained in the Manual of In- 
struction and each experiment 
can be repeated many times, 














No. 8—$8.00 
This wonderful outfit contains 80 dif- 
ferent chemicals and pieces of appara- 
tus, all packed in a fine wooden cabi- 
net which folds together when not ia 
use. The Manual of Instruction con- 
tains directions and explanations for 
465 interesting experiments and chem- 
ical tricks. These, and more, can be 
performed with this outfit; real, prac- 
tical work can be done which will give 
@ greater understanding of chemistry. 





Try Chemistry 
with GIEMCRAFD JR. 


Make ink, dye cloth, test 
water and soil; write in- 
visible letters; perform 
many magic tricks—these 
and more chemical stunts 
are @asy with Chemcraft 
Junior. Just the thing for 
the boy who wants to 
see if he likes chemis- 
try. Send a quarter 
and get yours now! 


ONLY 


25¢ 


Postpaid 
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“It is Great Sport to be Clothed All the Time in Official Boy Scout Clothing.” 
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The Official Boy 


Scout Uniform 


Many Scouts wear the Official 
Boy Scout Uniform all the 
time,—at school, doing chores 
and following their Scouting 
Program. It is so comfortable 
and besides giving freedom in 
every position, has that smart- 
ness of appearance which 
characterizes all Official Boy 
Scout Uniforms. It is tailored 
and reinforced to meet all the 
strains of a vigorous Boy 
Scout’s life. 


Regulation Scout Coat 
Made of U. S. Standard Khaki which has 
been submitted to sun, acid and strength 
tests. Has notched lapel roll collar, two 
outside, Stanley breast pockets and two 
lower bellows pockets. One plait in center 
back extending from yoke to belt, two 
inches wide. Lettering “‘Boy Scouts of 
America” worked in red silk over right 
breast pocket. Official buttons bearing 
Boy Scout emblem. 

No. 645. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 10 ozs. 
Price, $3.25 


Regulation Scout Coat in Wool 
Cut, made and finished with exceeding care 
from heavy all wool Melton cloth. A 
splendid garment, in every sense a worthy 
brother to our standard khaki uniform coat. 
When ordering, have measurements taken 
carefully to determine proper age size; 
write for the October, 1927, Equipment 
Number of SCOUTING, and on Page 4 you 
will receive instructions. Allow for possible 
growth, or for sweater to be worn beneath 
coat. 
No. 645A. Shipping Weight, 2 lbs. 
Price, $7.75 


Regulation Khaki Shirt 


Made of standard light weight khaki 
material. Has loose fitting rolling collar 
with neckband and long sleeves. Two out- 
side patch breast pockets with flap. Em- 
broidered “‘Boy Scouts of America” over 
right breast pocket. Order by age size. 
No. 648. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, $1.95 


When answering advertisements please meation BOYS’ LIFE 


BOYS’ LIFE 


“Gee Dad, 


It’s 


—thousands of boys will say 
mas morning. Be sure you are 
as anxious for you to get what 
as you are. So tell him that 
ment will just hit the spot. 


Heavyweight Scout Shirt 
Made of standard khaki material. Has 
loose fitting, rolling collar with neckband, 
two outside Stanley square patch breast 
pockets with flap to button down. Has 
lettering “Boy Scouts of America” over 
right breast pocket. Coat style. Order 
by age size. 

No. 647. Shipping Weight, 1 lb. 
Price, $2.25 


Scout Woolen Shirt 
Made in same pattern as above of 9! oz. 
olive drab Shirting Flannel. 
No. 649. Shipping Weight, 1 Ib. 3 ozs. 
Price, $3.65 


Regulation Scout Breeches 
Equipped with belt loops, two front, two 
hip, one watch pocket. Legs laced below 
knee, to be worn preferably with stockings. 
Modeled full. 

No. 651. Shipping weight, 1 Ib. 8 ozs. 
Price, $2.40 


Regulation Scout Breeches of 
Wool 

Companion garment for coat No. 645A. 

Well designed and carefully cut to present 

trim, snappy appearance. Warm and 

serviceable. 

No. 651A. Shipping Weight, 1 Ib. 12 ozs. 
Price, $5.75 


Choose Your Christmas 
Gifts from These Pages 


It isn’t necessary to go Christ- 
mas shopping in the crowded 
stores and have Mother and 
Dad, and even yourself, come 
home so tired and sick. Simply 
order from these pages. 


No garment or article of equipment is official 
for the Boy Scouts of America without 
this seal, 
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Official Boy Scout 


The Scout Lumberjack Shirt 
No scout who likes to hike and enjoy the 
great outdoors and be properly dressed 
should be without this new practical and 
comfortable Lumberjack Shirt. Because 
it is so sturdily made of strong, durable 
material, it is very appropriate for all kinds 
of activity, whether it be in warm or cool 
weather. They are made of 22-24 oz. all 
wool material. In Boys’ sizes 12 to 18 years. 
No. 596. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 

No. 597. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 

Each, $4.75 


For men, order by collar size. 

No. 599. Grey, Blue and Green Plaid. 

No. 600. Grey, Blue and Maroon Plaid. 
Each, $5.00 


Scout Mackinaw 

An all wool coat made of fine heavy 32 oz. 
woolen Melton cloth, khaki color. A very 
serviceable fabric. Adopted by many com- 
munities as part of the winter uniform. A 
big, comfortable garment, not only for 
scouting, but for wear with everyday 
clothes. Roll collar, two large pockets and 
snug waist belt. Size, 12 to 18 years. At 
price, a remarkable value. 
No. 564. Shipping Weight, 4 lbs. 

Price, $7.50 


Woolen Stockings 
Very attractive and durable, made from 
pure wool olive drab yarn, reinforced toe 
and heel. Turn down below knee. 


No. 527. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, $1.35 


Cotton Stockings 

A heavy cotton khaki stocking good for 

both summer and winter wear. 

No. 528. Shipping weight, 10 ozs. 
Price, 50c 

Seascouts 

A New Seascout Uniform and In- 

signia Folder Can Be Had by Writing 

to National Headquarters. 


’m Glad GY" 
Official!” a 


that to their Dads on Christ- 
Your Dad’s just 
you want most for Christmas 
Equip- 
These pages will help you. 


for Christmas. 
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A New Scout Uniform 

for Christmas 
Very often mother and dad or sister and 
brother are wondering what they can give you 
Why not suggest a new 
Official Boy Scout Uniform or any part of it. 
Show them these pages. No doubt they will be 
happy to do it. 


The Official Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic and 
popular part of the Uniform of the Boy 
Scout. No uniform is complete without it 
It is all quality. Well made from selected 
fur felt and shaped to keep its fine appear- 
ance year after year. 

Low crown, wide brim, ventilated; silk 
band; detachable wind cord. Sizes 636 to 
734, inclusive. 

The Official Boy Scout Hat is undeniably 
smart and good looking. Sure to win in- 
stant approval. There is no felt hat on the 
market of equal value. 


No. 503. Shipping weight, 1 lb. $2.95 


Scout Neckerchiefs 
Plain color Neckerchiefs. Prepaid. 
Price, 50c each 
Combination Color Neckerchiefs, Prepaid. 
Price, 60c each 
Neckerchief Slide, Prepaid. 
Price, 15c each 


Belt 
Khaki Belt, 144 inches wide, with gun- 
metal Scout buckle, with two belt hooks 
for carrying knife and rope. 
No. 529. Shipping weight, 5 ozs. 
Price, 50c each 


Merit Badge Sashes 
Worn over shoulder like a Bandolier upon 
which merit badges are sewn. 
No. 689. (Narrow). Prepaid. 
Price, 75c each 


No. 690. (Wide). Prepaid. 
Price, 75c each 


¥. 


Outdoor Service Outfit © 


A most economical outfit consisting of low- 
cut “‘V” neck Shirt with short sleeves, Belt, 
Shorts and Stockings. 

The low-cut ““V” neck and short sleeves of 
the shirt allow ample freedom of the muscles 
of the neck and arms while the shorts are 
not only healthier and cooler for summer 
wear but they have a snappy, practical look 
that makes a fellow want to wear them all 
the time. 


New Service Shirt 


Low cut “V” neck without collar and short 
sleeves, allowing ample freedom to the 
muscles of the neck and arms. Double- 
breast pockets with embroidered “Boy 
Scouts of America” strip over right pocket. 
Order by age size. 
No. 687. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 

Price, $1.50 


New Service Shorts 


Extra strong and sturdy, made of good 
wearing khaki. One hip pocket, two side 
pockets and watch pocket with usual belt 
loops. Order by age size. 


No. 688. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 
Price, $1.60 


*No. 529. Official Belt...... .... Be 
*No. 528. Official Stockings... 50c 
Complete [Outfit.......... $3.95 


* Description of these items found in 
other columns of this page. 


Regulation Khaki Shorts 


Made of U. S. A. Government Standard 
Khaki like the rest of the official uniform. 
Well cut and comfortable. Has two front, 
two hip and one watch pocket. Full range 
of sizes same as for breeches. 


Usually most scouts outgrow their 
uniforms after a summer of strenu- 
ous scout activities. Nothing could 
be better than to start the new year 
in a fresh, clean, Official Boy Scout 
Uniform. 


National Outfitters to the Boy Scouts of America 





Scout Leaders too 


Appreciate 
** Scout Gifts ”’ 


Scoutmasters’ Uniform 


The uniform for leaders is made of U. S, 
Standard Khaki, wool Melton, serge, 
whipcord or gabardine, all fully guaran- 
teed by the National Outfitter and The 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Our new made-to-measure Uniform Divi- 
sion is fully equipped to render prompt 
service. Write for special measurement 
blanks. 

Allow three weeks for made-to-measure 
uniforms. 


Ready-to-wear Scout Leaders 
Cotton Khaki Uniform 
$8.50 and $12.50 


Uniform consists of Coat and Breeches. 
Trousers, extra.......... $3.00 and $5.00 


**Shorts’’ All Year 


Many Scouts like the shorts so well that 
they often use them for indoor Scout 
activities during the cooler months. 

The woolen shorts described below are 
just ideal for such purposes. 


Regulation Woolen Shorts 


Made of fine grade 20 oz. Melton cloth, 
guaranteed all wool. Have two front, two 
hip and one watch pocket. Worn with 
woolen shirt No. 649, woolen stockings No. 
527, together with belt and neckerchief, 
make a most serviceable and hygienic 
Scout outfit. All sizes same as for breeches. 
No. 512. Shipping weight, 1 lb. 8 ozs. 
Price, $2.50 


SIGMUND EISNER Co., RED BANK, N. J. 


All the Equipment Advertised on This Page Sold Thru Your Local Official Outfitter or the Supply Department, Boy Scouts of America 
Be Sure You See Pages 3, 4 and 5. 
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What’s New in the News 














HERE both ends meet! Sidney Stearn, six- 

teen years old, stands four feet eight inches on 
the hands of Fred Stiner, eighteen years old, who 
towers six feet six inches. Both are freshmen 
at the University of Pennsylvania 








EONARD THOMAS, fifteen vears old, is an 
expert taxidermist, and has built for himself an 
excellent reputation for his ability around his home in 


Brookfield, Mo. 








DWARD CURNEN of Bronxville, N. Y., winner 

of the Brooks Bryce Essay Contest on Anglo- 
American Relations, is enjoying a free trip to England 
én addition to a $500 cash prize 


burning Torreon Desert, and were in time to 
have their pictures taken in front of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s “Spirit of St. Louis” 

















HESE Mexican Scouts walked all the x ay 
from Mexico City to San Diego across the 









JOHN HARRISON HARTLY, seventeen years old, won for the second time 
the International Championship Trophy for set building at the Radio World’s 
Fair. He is at the right with his fourteen-tube superheterodyne 











VIATION was taught for the first time in a public school. The 

fundamentals of flying are taught at the Pasadena Part Time High 
School. The boys learn the principles of aviation and put them into 
practice by building models 
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CHOOLBOYS are taught baking, the newest course at Lane Technical 
High School of Chicago. Doesn’t that take the cakel 











“ DUTT” MOSSMAN of Eldora, Towa, 

defeated Frank Jackson 52-49 for the 
World’s Championship of Horseshoe Pitching. 
“Putt” held this title for two seasons prior 
to 1926 

















ENJAMIN MOORE has made this remark- 
able portable transmitting and receiving set. 
It created wide recognition at the World’s Ratio 
Fair in New York City 








ERE is Rafael C. Avila, picked as the honor stu- 
dent of the Vera Cruz, Mexico, High School, in 
Los Angeles, where he is learning automotive engi- 
neering. He is beginning from the ground up 





E irae | 
URRY B. DILLEY, seventeen, of Kansas City, 
plans to fly in short hops from San Francisco to 
New York to win the prize of $1,000 offered for the first 
coast-to-coast flight by a boy or girl under eighteen years 
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Do Not 
Miss These 
Wonderful 
Books! 











Books for 


Who is or 
Wants to be 
a Scout! 


THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR-BOOK, 1927 





Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


In this beautiful big book are brought together stories and articles and pictures covering 


practically all the indoor and out-of-door sports you like. 


The authors include Ralph Henry 


Barbour, Hermann Hagedorn, Harold Sherman, Irving Crump, Joseph B. Ames, Burleigh Grimes, 


Alfred C. Jessup, Brewer Corcoran, and many others. 
of ordinary size, a wonderful addition to your book shelves. 


THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF 


STORIES 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Covers pretty thoroughly your reading 
interests, with stories about boy scouts, 
school stories, stories of the sea and the “ wild 
west,’ detective and mystery stories. The 
authors? Well, Mark Twain, Stevenson, O. 
Henry, Conan Doyle, Booth Tarkington and 
many others are included. $2.50. 


CAMPFIRE STORIES 
Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


The campfire for ages has been the place of 
council and friendship and story-telling. Here 
are great stories that thrill and entertain. 
Written by Zane Grey, Jack London, Henry 
Van Dyke, Rex Beach, Irvin Cobb and others. 
$2.50. 


Here’s a book as big as two or three books 


$2.50 


THE BOY SCOUTS OWN 
BOOK 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


A fine big book intended especially for the 
boys who are waiting and wanting to become 
Boy Scouts. Its stories and articles and 
pictures show all phases of scouting. Joseph 
A. Altsheler, Francis Rolt-Wheeler, Joseph B. 
Ames, Henry Van Dyke, Warren H. Miller, 
Dan Beard and others are present! $1.75. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 
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HIS is a_ scale-reduction 
model. approximately one- 
twentieth actual size, of 
the famous Fokker tr 
motored monoplane in which Com- 


By Elmer L. Allen 
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A Flying Model of the America 


- i — 

















mander Richard E. Byrd and his 
companions made the flight over the 
North Pole and return in fifteen 
hours. This airplane has the same 
constructional features as the Amer- 
ica, which Commander Byrd more 
recently flew across the Atlantic Ocean 
to the shore of France. 

Building a flying model airplane of 
this kind is an achievement of which 
any boy may well be proud. Accurate 
models, made to duplicate on a small 
scale the large machines they represent, are the best possible 
means of experimenting in the science of flying, and their 
con: ‘ruction and flight provide practical and highly interest- 
ing entertainment. 

The first requirement in building a model airplane is a clear, 
accurate plan. The plan for the America is presented in 
three parts: the “Plan” which shows the ship looking down 
from a point immediately above the center of the wings; the 
“Side Elevation” looking from the side; and the “Front 
Elevation” looking directly at the forward part of the machine. 
These parts are reproduced exactly one-quarter the size of the 
finished model; that is, one inch measured on the plan equals 
four inches on the model. Be sure to multiply by four when 
measuring on the plan. 














Key to Parts 
A —Fuselage 
B —Landing Gear 
C —Main Plane 


D —Atleron 
E —Elerator 
F —Rudder 
G —Fin 
H—Stabilizer 
I —Nosing 


J —Upper Cowling 
K—Lower Cowling 
L —Windshield 
M—Motor Stick 
N—Engine Housing 





Gi *evsgy soc ac os 





Small 
inch; Screw Driver, sharp Knife. 

The first thing to do is study 
the plan carefully 
what the different indications 









Tools; 


Key to Materials 
ood 


Reed 


Sheet Aluminum 


—Tinned Wire 








The lettered indications, thus: ““A” and “g” indicate the 0 —Main Propeller t 2 —Rubber 
eae SN _ . ~ “ P —Auriliary Propeller Screws 
various parts of the model and the size and kind of material R —Propeller Shaft 
used for each part. These indications correspond with the 5, —Propeller Hanger 

T —Spar Sleeve 
U—Terminal Fitting 
V — Wheels 
X—Rear Rubber Hook 
Y —Plane Holder 
a ~f 4 
—————— 

















duced to one-fourth actual 
size and are reproduced 
by courtsey of the Ideai 
Aeroplane and Supply 
Co. 
FRONT ELEVATION 
~V 
letters in the “‘Key to Parts and Materials” printed on this 
page. The list of materials required to build this model is as 
follows: 
Wood, a—1 pes. 5-16 x 5-16—24 inches long. 
Wood; b—7 pes. 5-32 X 5-32—26 inches long. 
Wood; c—2 pes. 1-8 x 1-8—12 inches long. 
Wood; d—11 pes. 1-8 x 1-4—18 inches long. 
Wood; e—1 pcs. 5-32 x 3-8—6 inches long. 
Wood; f—8 pcs. 1-16 x 3-16—16 inches long. 
Wood; g—2 pcs. 3-32 diameter 12 inches long. 
Wood; h—1 pcs. 1-16 diameter 12 inches long. 
Reed; m—2 pcs. 3-16 diameter 13 inches long. 
Reed; n—3 pes. 1-8 diameter 44 inches long. 
Reed; p—4 pcs. 3-32 diameter 12 inches long. 
Reed; s—Sheet Aluminum, No. 34 gauge, 12 x 12—1 piece. 
Reed; No. 16 gauge, 6 x 12—1 piece. 
Reed; t—Tinned Wire, No. 32 
gauge, 1 spool. I J 
Reed; x—Rubber Strands for mo- oO _s- : aad 


tive power, 3-16 inch, flat strands, 
30 feet. 

(Fold to make 18 strands each 18 
inches long; tie ends together to make 
one continuous piece.) 

Wood Propeller, 10-inch size. 

Wheels, 2-inch size; 1 pair. 

Balsa Wood, 1 x 1 inch, 6 inches long; 2 pieces. 

Bamboo Paper, 2434 x 33% inches; 2 sheets. 

Wood Veneer, 2 ply, 10 x 30 inches; 2 pieces. 

Bamboo Varnish; 1 can. Wood Glue; 1 can. 

Small Screws, 14 inch; 3 doz. 3-8 inch; % doz. 

Small Nails, 44, % inch; 1 box each. 

Piano Wire, about 1-16 inch; 12 inches. 


These diagrams are re- 







5-16 z 5-16 
5-32 xz 5-32 
1-8 z 1-8 
1-8 2 1-4 
5-32 x 3-8 
1-16 x 3-16 
3-32 diameter 
1-16 > 
T-section 














SIDE ELEVATION 
Drills, 
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mean and how the various parts appear in the different views. 
Note particularly where the different sizes of wood and reed 
are used, where the aluminum must be placed and such other 
details. 


Build the fuselage first. This is shown clearly in the 


= — 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW 
COvERING, Nosine ,CowLING,e1c OniTTED. 
AILERONS SnOWN DEFLECTED 


“Side Elevation” view on the plan. Measure off the dis- 
tances on the plan for the pieces marked ‘“‘b” on the plan; 
four pieces of wood 5-32 x 5-32 each 26 inches long. Arrange 
small nails on a flat board the exact shape these pieces must 
be formed to make the long frame of the fuselage; these are 
called longerons. Put these pieces in a flat pan and cover them 
with water. Let them boil for at least twenty minutes. Take 
them from the water and immediately place them in the form 
made by the nails in the board. Bend them carefully so they 
do not split. Leave them there until thoroughly dried out; 
over night would be best. 

Put together each side of the fuselage first; tack the vertical 
cross pieces in position as shown on the plan; there are six 
such pieces. Use the 5-32 x 5-32 wood as indicated by 
‘*b.” Get them in exactly the positions indicated. Make two 
sides, both exactly the same. The next step is to join these 
two sides together with the horizontal cross pieces. There are 
also six of these for the top and six more for the bottom. Trim 
the ends of both vertical and horizontal cross pieces to match 
the curve of the long side pieces. Be careful to get the 
horizontal cross pieces at the right places; the back edge of 
each horizontal piece is on a line with the front edge of 
each vertical piece so the nails do not have to go through the 
long pieces at exactly the same point. Use beth nails and 
glue at these joints. 

Trim the rear end of the longerons so they are all even 
and proper length as measured on the plan. These ends 
must be fastened to a T-section which forms the rear end of 
the fuselage. This T-section can be cut from a short piece 
(about 134 inches) of 
the 5-10 x 5-16 wood 
cut from the long piece. 
After it is in position 
the excess wood can be 
trimmed off. Drill holes 
through the ends of the 











































































PLAN 






longerons and through 
the T-section and drive ’ 
a %-inch nail through each hole; also \ F 
wire the parts together and reinforce 
with plenty of glue. Make it good 
(Continued on page 44) 
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| American Indians | 
| in Football 


(Continued from page 18) | 
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between the parallel bars almost every time. 
He could not get perfection in the short days 
of practice on the football field, so he kept at it 
the rest of the time, whenever he could. In 
the same way the track men acquired skill with 
the hammer and discus and shot, beyond their 
average age and strength, by everlastingly 
keeping at it, and not being discouraged by 
slow progress. The runners were even willing 
to work too hard; instead of being spurred 
to greater effort, Warner had to see to it that 
they didn’t run too much. 

Still another thing that makes Indians good 
football “material” is that they do not quarrel 
or kick. ‘Pop” thinks that may be because 
of the long tribal training they’ve had, where 
it has been necessary to obey the chief in all 
things—so that the younger boys naturally 
accept the say-so of the older ones, or of the 
officials. Where white boys are forever pro- 
testing a referee’s decision, the Indians take 
what is handed to them, and still do their best. 

“In most of our big games,” Warner told 
me, “we were the visiting team. The big 
eastern colleges don’t play many games off 
their own grounds, and naturally don’t go 
to the campus of any Indian industrial school. 
So we had to go to them—and you know that 
proverbially the referee, even when he really 
tries to be fair, favors the home team. I’ve 
seen a lot of pretty raw decisions made against 
my Indian boys, but they never talked back 
or chewed the rag. They just took whatever 
was handed to them and—played all the 
harder.” 

Indians like games and are naturally good 
at them. Moreover, they keep on playing 
them, because of the enjoyment they find. 
They make games real “sport,” and play 
lacrosse or baseball almost as white men play 
golf, often at forty or fifty years of age. And, 
says Warner, they are always gentlemen. 
Perhaps it is their own sensitiveness that 
makes them so careful of the feelings of others; 
at any rate, even though they may never 
have been taught that it is bad manners to 
eat with a knife, they are natural gentlemen. 
No matter how badly beaten they might be, 
the Carlisle boys were always good sports, | 
and willing to cheer for the team that had 
beaten them. They played to win—but had | 
self-control enough to respect the winners if | 
they could not. Many a crowd at a big | 
eastern stadium, after seeing a Big Blue team 
or a Big Red team barely nose out a victory 
over Carlisle lads of high school age, has | 
watched in amused surprise while the little 
group of beaten redskins, without rooters or 
yell-leaders, has hurried together in the middle 
of the field to give a final cheer for their big, 
prosperous, and victorious rivals. | 





THE desire of Indians to beat white men 
made them always formidable rivals. 
Always, in history, the white man has had 
very much the best of it. The Indian has 
been on the loser’s side, with the odds all 
against him—usually hopelessly outnumbered, 
and with obsolete weapons, arrows against 
bullets and cannon balls. The football field 
has offered a chance for a few Indian boys to | 
show that, when the odds are equal, they can 
do as well as their white conquerors—or even 
better. And they always throw themselves 
into such chances with all they’ve got. 

At one of the Cornell games Warner himself | 
was surprised. His Carlisle boys won—and 
he himself had not thought they had it in them | 
to win from such a formidable eleven as | 
Cornell had that year. After the game he | 
made a few cautious inquiries. He found out | 
that in the writing-room of the hotel where the | 
Indians had stayed, one of the boys, before | 
the game, had heard a couple of traveling 
men discuss whether or not they should go 
out to see the contest. They decided against 
it, because they thought it would be all one- 
sided; the Indians had been advertised a lot 
just because they were Indians—but that 
was just to get a crowd in. They could not 
really play Cornell’s class of football. 

The Carlisle lad reported the conversation. 
It traveled through the whole squad. 

““We had to show ’em we could play foot- 
ball,” they told Warner. “We didn’t want 
anybody to think we were just a Wild West 
show they’d come to see.” 

Those two traveling- men, with their 
contempt for what Indians could do, had | 
helped to defeat Cornell! 

(Concluded on page 76) 
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Here is something brand new, the RED 
HAWK PURSUIT model plane, just 
about the speediest, zippiest, niftiest 
article you ever laid your eyes on. 
And you can have it FREE! ~ 

The world is wild over aviation. Boys 
everywhere are flying model airplanes. 
Greatest sport on earth for wide-awake 
boys. Opportunity in aviation looms 
large. Boys of today will be tomor- 
row’s daring pilots. Aviators, experts, 
statesmen all say, “Learn with models.” 


FLIES FAST AND FAR 

Under its own power, the RED HAWK PURSUIT plane 
flies fast and far. Two hundred foot hops are not uncommon. 
Follows lines of war combat planes. Wings made of special 
hard red fibre, with red, white and blue insignia discs. Hand- 
carved, balanced poplar wood propeller, 6 inches long. 
Fresh, long-life para rubber motor. Length of plane 20 
inches, span of main wing 20 inches. Practically unbreak- 


GREAT WAR 
PILOT 
ENTHUSES 


le. 
OVER RED “* 

ASSEMBLED IN TWO MINUTES 

HAWK PLANE ; 
And best of all, no tedious hours of toil constructing. The 

RED HAWK can be put together ready to fly, by any boy, 
in less than two minutes, positively! 
Two minutes after the postman delivers your RED HAWK 
PURSUIT plane, you can send it into the air, diving and 


dipping, zooming and banking, then soaring to greater 
heights. Order your RED HAWK plane right now. 


PEN SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you the RED 


HAWK PURSUIT plane 
and a whole year’s sub- 


Jor Boys scription to THE 


OPEN ROAD for 





BOYS magazine, twelve big issues, 


Captain R. F. (‘Bugs’) Raymond, 
Jr., famous war pilot and authority is 
keen for the RED HAWK. He says, 

Any boy can have a lot of fun with the 
RED HAWK PURSUIT PLANE, 
and he can learn thro 





ugh ti some of the 


theory of real flying. 


THE OPEN ROAD for BOYS is a corking monthly magazine for all boys. Fifty 
pages or more crammed full with thrilling, exciting action stories of high adventure, 
mystery, sport, aviation, school and outdoor life. 
— a eu nite, fascinatingly told. Abounds with great action 
pictures. Covers in brilliant colors, suitable for framing. Big Stamp Department; : 
“BOY MECHANIC” tells how to make things. MY FRIEND ABROAD, inter- 4 
national correspondence club. Cartoon contests, photo contests, story contests, ? 
contests galore with actually hundreds of cash and merchandise prizes. y 4 
For only $1 we will send you this great magazine every month for a whole year ¢ 
Think of what you'll get! At least four book length ‘serials, usually pub- oo The 
lished later as books at $2 each! Fifty gripping short stories, and what - 
stories they are. A score of helpful articles. You can join a great big OPEN ROAD 
club of outdoor chaps. You can reccive letters from boys all over ra for BOYS 
the world. You can win valuable prizes. DEPT. 7 
All boys, everywhere, are wild about this magazine. Parents, ? te 
teachers, clergymen endorse and enthuse. No namby-pamby r 248 Boylston Street, 
stuff, but the real thing for red-blooded boys, like YOU! ? Boston, Mass. 
Rush your order at once for this special offer. The OPEN 

J er 5 uD . il 
ROAD for BOYS for a whole year and the RED HAWK gg awe 
plane both for $1. After reading three numbers, if P course I want to, grab your great 
you don’t think you’ve received the greatest value HAWK Boaceed eS. Sven me my | ro 
on earth, we'll gladly send your money back! ¢ send me The OPEN ROAD for BOY'S mag- 


Send the coupon TODAY. azine every month for a whole year. Start it 
coming with the very next issue. 


¢ ' 
WHAT A WONDERFUL Wg , Lanteees oe. Ee eee Bow aoe 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Ask Dad or Mother, at once, to send in the coupon for you and get this 
great combination as a Christmas present. You can have more fun with ee 
the RED HAWK than anything on earth and the magazine will thrill 


you for a year to come. 


Also, send this combination as a Christmas Gift to each of your 


offered a boy, I can send back the plane and you will 
? refund every penny of my money. 


My Name is 


eo Street... ise aralomerete 


friends. Nothing could please them so much, and nowhere could o Town or City ; Ae eee ea 


you get anywhere near this value for onedollar. Just write out 
the name and addresses of each, on a separate piece of paper, 
enclose $1 for each and mail to us today, with your name 
asdonor. We will send each a special Christmas Card 
telling them it’s their present from you! 


, 4 Ser ; . 
(Use penci!—ink blots. Write plainly) 
by PACKED WITH EACH PLANE IS A PLEASANT SURPRISE! 
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Indian Signs 
Where can I get Indian signs for the First Class 
Badge?—RoseErt Woop and F. L. THompson. 
See the new edition of the Handbook for Boys, or 
write for the new Boy Scout catalogue. It is free. 
See page 21. 


The Handbook for Boys 
Where can I get the latest edition of the Handbook?—HERBERT 
JOSEPHSON. 
Write to National Supply Department, B. S. A., 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


Yucca 
Were can I get yucca wood for a bow and arrows for same?— 
James C. BuNTON and CHESTER DECUX. 
The Woodcraft Equipment Co., Independence, Mo. See 
Classified Advertisements of this issue. 


Duck and Goose 
Where can I get duck and goose feathers?—Scout Epwarp J. 
BITTNER. 
Write to the Plume Trade and Sales Co., 1525—74th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sheepskin 
Where can I get leather for moccasins?-—Tommuy Ranpatt and 
GABRIEL MANDEK. 
The Supply Department sells sheepskin at $2.00 a skin. 


Real Indian Moccasins 
Where can I get real Indian moccasins? — RAYMOND 


SHERMAK. 
Write to Reese Kincaid—Mohawk Lodge Colony, Okla. 


A Rubber Stamp Name 
Where can I get a rubber stamp with my name on it?—Mar- 
SHALL WOLFE. 
Most stationary stores can have one made up for you, or 


tell you where to go to have it done. If there is no such store 
near you, write to the nearest large Department Store. 


Scout Badges 
Where can I get Star, Life and Eagle Badges?—Roy Morris. 
See your local Scout Executive or ask your Scoutmaster to 
write to National Council Office, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Grizzly Bear 
Where can I get necklaces of Grizzly Bear Claws?—Scout 
ROWLAND DUKES. 
Grizzly Bear claws for necklaces cost from soc. to $1.00 a 
piece; not often on market at any price. 


Burgoo and Barbecue 
What is burgoo?—NorMAN CHANDLER. 
A burgoo is sort of a soup or stew. Barbecue is an animal 
cooked whole. 


Fencing Foils 
Where can I get fencing foils? —WILLARD JANNECK. 
Alexander Taylor Co., 22 East 42nd, St., New York City. 
They cost $4.00, $5.00 and $6.00 a pair. 


BOYS’ LIFE 





Beading the Buckskin 

Please tell me how to do bead work like the Indians. 
—Ezra Hit. 

We will tell you how to do bead work on buck- 
skin in December number of Boys’ Lire. See also 
Scouting for November. 


Sprit of St. Louis 
Where can we get information on making the Spirit of St. 
Louis?—EUGENE WINK, Morris GEAR and WILLIAM Fox. 
Did you see the article on page 44 of Boys’ Lire for Septem- 
ber? If you have further questions, write to the author, Mr. 
Elmer L. Allen, in care of Boys’ Lire. 


Indian Head Dress 

Where can I get information and feathers for head dress?— 
WALKER COLHIER, JR. 

The Supply Department of the Boy Scouts of America 
carries an outfit for $6.75 consisting of thirty imitation eagle 
feathers; 1 skein of red horse hair trimming; 1 felt head piece; 
1 twelve-inch strip of genuine Indian beadwork; 1 set of white 
eagle plumes for base; 1 set of eagle plumes for tips; 1 set 
of leather strips (30 in number) six inches long to re- 
inforce feathers; 1 set of red flannel strips (30 in number) 
2144” x 114” for decoration of bonnet; 1 tube of gluing 
cement. 


Locating Mines 
Waere can I get a map or listing of the location of mines, both 
working and abandoned, in a radius of about 200 miles of 
Philadetphia?—Scout JoHN HuR Bvt. 
Write to the Department of Interior, Washington, D. C., 
also National Geographic Society, Hubbard Memorial Hall, 
Washington, D. C. 


7 Fresh Khaki 





Hail Lone Scouts! 

Where can I get information on Lone 
Scouting?—Bitty MERTEL, WAYNE CALL, 
Pau SKILLINGTON. 

Write to Lone Scout Division B. S. A., 


pre 





. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


How can I keep khaki from fading?—Scout 
Geo. W. DuNGAN, JR. 

Wash carefully with a mild soap. Dip 
in coffee after rinsing and while still wet, to 
restore the color. 





200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Scouts to Advance Aviation, Says ‘‘Lindy.’”’ 
By Dick Rockoff 

Managing Editor, Boy Scout Press Association of Los Angeles 
** POY SCOUTS of to-day will play an intensely important 

part in the aviation progress of to-morrow. From 
among them will come, without doubt, some of our most 
intrepid and scientific flyers. Their very motto, ‘Be Prepared!’ 
really enlists them for air service, for aerial development is 
probably the most important material theme to be wrought 
out within the next decade. Human ingenuity will devote 
its best efforts to achieve complete control of the air, because 
of the great advantages which will accrue to commerce and 
to the cause of international peace. Young men who are 
‘prepared’ are the only eligibles for this great task of con- 
quest.” 

This is from Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, aviator extraor- 
dinary, world hero and honorary member of the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

He talked of the relationship of Scouting to the future of air 
flying as he sat surrounded by a group of newspaper reporters 
in his room at the Ambassador hotel, Los Angeles. Among 
those privileged to a heart-to-heart talk with this famous 
Scout were two members of the Boy Scout Press Association 
of Los Angeles. 

“Lindy” had arrived at Vail field but a few hours before, 
in his Spirit of St. Louis. There had been an official 
reception, then a lengthy parade through vast, cheering 
throngs stretching from the business section to the Coliseum, 
and in the great bowl he had talked to 65,000 school children. 
Then he was driven to his hotel and prior to his appearance 
at a public banquet he accorded a brief period of his limited 
time to interviewers. 

To the representatives of the metropolitan press and news 
associations, Col. Lindbergh confined his remarks chiefly to 
discussion of the heavy toll of life taken by recent attempts to 
span the Atlantic to Europe and the Pacific to Hawaii, to 
propaganda for more airports, local flying conditions and 
prophesies of the future. He was already sliding from the 
table on which he sat, ready to hurry to a “‘tea” given by 
luminaries of the motion-picture colony, when I interjected 
the question: 


Christmas and New Years Greetings 
By Rover B. J. Presswalla, Bombay, India 


May joy and mirth and fortunes come 
On this auspicious Winter Day, 

With renewed force and zest and zeal 
To all the scouts in U. S. 


In many homes the tree will rise 

Adorned with flowers and lamps and straws; 
When children with all joy await 

The toys and sweets from Santa Claus. 


But every true and noble scout 
May have a tree—this custom old, 
But in his heart of hearts must carve 


His Pledge and Laws in words of gold. 


A scout on such a festival 
A “Be Prepared”’ he always sets, 

He cleans his heart and takes once more 
Scouts Promise and the Twelve Precepts. 


May joy and bliss be e’er with you, 
Your Hand of Duty e’er extend— 
Good camping days of joy, anew 
A wish it is, sincere and true 
From one of yours, a scout, a friend. 


“Colonel, do you think that Scouting can further the 
interests of aviation in this country?” 

There was a show of immediate enthusiasm—calm and un- 
ruffled, but nevertheless enthusiasm—as he turned and saw 
my uniform and that of Scout Billy Webb, assistant editor of 
the press association. His eyes fastened on our reporter’s 
badges. 

“Surely,” he said, ‘“‘and I wish I had unlimited time to 
discuss this with you. 

“The present young members of the Boy Scouts of America 
are not only going to distinguish themselves as flyers but there 
are other angles to aviation in which they can, and will, play 
a major part. There is the manufacturing side—the making 
of craft and the perfection of safety mechanism and the 
working out of finer scientific instruments. Then there is the 


co-ordination of the radio with the science of flying. Airport 
progress is a great field and in this, too, Boy Scouts will 
certainly have a hand. Some of the greatest heroes of 
aviation will never leave the ground. 

“Take this matter of the Scout oath and law. It means a 
generation of youth of clean habits, clear thinking, freedom 
from fear, and thoroughly fitted by mental, physical and 
spiritual training for both commercial and pioneer air work. 
Those scouts who are already interested in aviation will do 
well to take up very seriously the merit badge in this subject, 
for it will give them a handicap over those who do not have 
this preliminary understanding of aircraft and instruments.” 

Interviewing “‘Lindy” was no sinecure for scout reporters, 
but once in his presence there was a thrill that well repaid the 
rebuffs of elevator men, uniformed policemen and others who 
were quick to recognize “‘regular’’ newspaper men but who 
were prone to sniff at the idea of scouts in uniform being 
among the “elect,” despite their credentials. But in our 
reportorial work we are used to this sort of thing and are 
“under orders” never to return without completing an 
assignment. It was finally through Donald Keyhoe, business 
manager for ‘“‘Lindy,” that we finally crashed the police 
detail and were ushered into the hero’s presence for our 
interview. 

Boy Scouts of Los Angeles played an important part 
throughout the day that Lindbergh was in this city. Scout 
Executive E. B. De Groot was on the Mayor’s committee, 
the Boy scout band was among the musical organizations in 
the parade, and scouts were ushers and guards at the Coliseum. 
One scout was on the reception committee, taking his father’s 
place in greeting the famous visitor. 

But only scout reporters had the opportunity to sit down 
and talk with him and absorb the spell of his personality and 
witness his eyes light up at the mention of Scouting. 


Orderly to Commander Byrd 
By Park Adair 
HERE is so much being said in Boy’s Lire about 
Commander Byrd and the scouts who have met him 
that I thought it might interest some scouts te hear about 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Take It Apart 
Piece by Piece 
and Put It 
logether Again 
IT’S A DORFAN 
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BOYS... here's apeed...jzvawer! 


Greater speed than any other electric train in the — ber—you can take apart and rebuild any Dorfan electric 


world! More reserve power! This is due to Dorfan engine with ease! That’s something you can’t do with any 
patented die cast non-magnetic housings which prevent other electric engine! 

induction loss—and release every bit of current for useful See the handsome new narrow and wide gauge Dorfan 
work. Dorfan electric trains are masterpieces of design— _ trains at your local store. You will be amazed! Powerful 
being copies of famous transcontinental flyers. Watch brutes of engines—magnificent cars—all of them copies of 


them speed around the track—over bridges, through real trains! Including Take-apart Engines, Dorfan train 
tunnels and up grades at remarkable speed! And remem- __ sets retail from $6.00 to $38.50. 


Ask your dealer today for the 1927 Dorfan catalog in colors 
and see these new Dorfan train sets with their exclusive patented 
“Take-apart” features. If your dealer is out of catalogs send 
us his name and he will receive a new supply for you. 


The Dorfan Company. 135A Jackson Street, Newark, N. J. 


D O RFA! . No mar whl ar of 00 ham 70 
can use a station. Here’s one, electrically 


lighted and beautifully colored, $5.00 
TAKE-APART ENGINES 


FLECIYTRIC TRAINS 





Dorfan Switchboard No. 407 with siz 
levers to slari and stop trains, operate 
block signal, semaphore and lights, $3.75 
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A Flying Model of the America 


and strong at this point. Wipe off the ex- 
cess glue on the outside. 

The front end of the fuselage must also be 
joined together firmly, but several operations 
are necessary. Take the long 5-16 x 5-16 
piece of wood used for the motor stick (M on 
the plan); 14 inch from one end drill a hole in 
the exact center of the stick. Form a hook 
out of about 3 inches of piano wire, push one 
end through the hole, leaving about 14 inch 
sticking out. Bend this end over and force it 
into the wood so it holds tightly. Form the 
hoek from other end, cutting off any excess 
wire. Make a square hook as indicated at 
“X” on the “Side Elevation.”” The other 
end must be arranged with the mountings for 
the propeller shaft. Note the small diagram 
marked “Shaft Hanger Mounting.” ‘‘a” is 
the other end of the motor stick. Cut this 
stick off as indicated on the plan. Out of the 
small piece left over form a cross piece in the 
shape shown in the diagram just referred to, 
placing it at the end of the motor stick with 
the edge exactly flush. Nail and glue it into 
position. Next form a propeller hanger out 
of aluminum. Use the heavier piece, cutting 
from it a strip exactly 5-16 inch wide and 
5 inches long. Bend it into the shape shown 
in the diagram. Drill holes and fasten to the 
motor stick with small screws. Get all this 
very strong and tight. Be sure the hook at 
one end and the mounting at the other are both 
on the same side of the long stick. Then 
fasten the motor stick into the fuselage. Get 
it in tight at the front end and glue it securely. 
Fasten the rear end to the horizontal cross 
piece with a 3-8-inch screw. Form a tail skid 
out of 1-8 x %-inch wood and fasten securely to 
the rear horizontal cross piece on the bottom of 
the fuselage. 

Make a propeller shaft, using piano wire and 
bending it into shape as shown on the plan. 
Drill 1-8-inch holes through the lower section 
of the propeller hanger where noted on the 
diagram and slip the propeller hook through 
both holes, leaving at least 114 inches extending 
out in front in a straight piece. The rubber 
strands can be slipped over both hooks and 
extend through the interior of the fuselage. 

Cover the fuselage with wood veneer, leaving 
uncovered the front panels on the top, bottom 
and two sides, and the next to the last panel on 
the bottom directly under the rear rubber hook. 
Cut the paper roughly to size, apply glue to 
the fuselage, not to the paper; and work the 
paper on the fuselage so it is smooth all over and 
as tight as possible without tearing it. When 
the paper is on, trim it to within 1-8 inch of the 
frame and then work this edge over the frame 
with the ends of your fingers, using just enough 
glue to make the edges stick. Try to arrange 
the paper so the rough edges come on the under 
side of the model. 

Cut and shape the aluminum cowling from 
the sheet of number 34-gauge aluminum, 
fastening it over the open sections of the 
fuselage at the frontend. An aluminum nosing 
could also be fitted over the exposed front end 
of the fuselage if desired. Mount the propeller 
with the curved edge facing forward, away 
from the plane. 

Turn the fuselage up side down and lay it 
flat on a table. Cut two plane holders; see 
““Y” on plan; and fasten them to the top of the 
fuselage in position as indicated. One edge is 
screwed against the fuselage and other extends 
out at rightangles. The plane will be fastened 
to these extended edges. Lay the fuselage aside 
now and start operations on the main plane. 

This main plane, “C,” is made in two parts: 
the right half and the left half. Be sure you 
make one half for the RIGHT side and the 
other half for the LEFT side; notice they are 
not both shaped the same. Start with the 
spars for the top, on the RIGHT plane. The 
forward one is 17 1-8 inches long; the rear one 
17% inches long. Lay them in front of you 
with the ends exactly even at the left, the 
longest one nearest you. Now mark on both 
pieces the exact location where the ribs must be 
fastened. Do the same with the top spars for 
the LEFT wing, be sure to reverse the position 
so you have both RIGHT and LEFT wings. 
Now you are ready to form the ribs. This 
must be done very carefully as each rib is 
different. Note the small diagram marked 
“Rib Sections” in which the correct shape is 
given for each of the four sets of ribs. If 
possible, form the top and bottom sections 
of each rib at the same time. When you have 
them ready, lay out the spars again and fasten 
the ribs to the spars in the positions previously 
marked. The ribs go on the outside of the 
spars; note the plan and diagram. Fasten 
them with small nails and vlue, but do not 


(Continued from page 4o) 


drive the nails all the way through on ribs 
Nos. 1 and 3. Make the lower or bottom 
section of the plane the same way, using the 
lower sections of the ribs. Bevel off the ends 
of the lower spars so they lie flat against the 
top spars when the two sections are placed 
together. Now prepare cross pieces to be 
placed upright between the spar strips in ribs 
Nos. 1 and 3, putting them into position and 
driving in the nails which you left partly out 
previously. Be sure the center ends of the 
spars are exactly even and all four come 














Swart HANGER MOUNTING 
(Portion oF Hance eroxen Away) 


together in the center where they can be 
fastened together with spar sleeves made from 
the aluminum. Glue and nail them to the 
ends of thespars. Note on “Front Elevation” 
that the forward spar of the top section is 
perfectly straight from tip to tip. 

The ailerons must be made next; see “D” 
on plan. Take two pieces of wood, 1-8 x % 
inch, and taper off one end of each until it is 
1-8 x 1-8 inch. Place these pieces between 
the rear ends of ribs Nos. 3 and 4 and flush 
with the ends of the rear spar. Nail and glue 
them into position. The reed which forms 
the entering (or forward) edge and the trailing 
(or rear) edge of the plane must now be 
fastened around the entire plane. The 44- 
inch pieces are for this purpose. Start at the 
point where the tapered aileron support meets 
the rear spar and run the reed around to the 
front, across to the other end and to the 
corresponding point at that end. Drill holes 
in the ends of the ribs (not too close to the 
ends) and glue and wire the reed between the 
points of the ribs, trying to get a perfectly 
smooth joint on the outside at the *ntering 
edge. Do the same across the trailing edge, 
starting again at the same point and running 
the reed all the way across to the opposite end. 
Place pieces of 1-8 x 1-8-inch wood to form the 
remaining edge of the ailerons and wire them 
into position. Also place small pieces to 
brace the ailerons where indicated on the 
plan. 

Now cover the plane with bamboo paper. 
Do the under side first, applying glue to the 
wood and working the paper over the edges 
and around the curves carefully. Then cover 
the top the same way. Get the paper as tight 
as possible without tearing. Coat the paper 
with bamboo varnish, “‘dope”’—as the aviators 
call it. This will loosen it at first but it will 
draw tight when dry. To prevent warping, 
lay the plane flat and hold it down with light 
weights until it dries. 


’ 


HE landing gear is the next operation. 

The 3-16-inch reed is used for this. It 
must be steamed in boiling water and shaped 
exactly the form indicated on the “Side 
Elevation.” Both pieces, each thirteen inches 
long, must be shaped the same way. Trim 
the ends to the desired’ length and fasten in 
position on the under side of the fuselage 
where indicated on the plan. The terminal 
fittings, ‘‘U”’ on the plan, can be secured from 
suppliers of model airplane materials, or the 
ends may be tapered and glued and screwed to 
the fuselage. Both side pieces must be exactly 
alike and placed in exactly the same position 
on the fuselage. Next form an axle of piano 
wire the shape shown on the “ Front Elevation” 


at the point marked “special axle.”” The 
lower ends must be horizontal to receive the 
wheels and the ends sufficiently long to permit 
them to be turned to hold the wheels in place. 
The axle must be wired to the lowest point of 
the curve in the reed supports. Now shape 
the two pieces of balsa wood to represent the 
engine housings for the two side motors. Cut 
grooves into them to accommodate the sup- 
ports which hold them in position. Fasten 
these supports in position with glue; nails are 
not much good in this soft balsa wood. When 
the assembly is complete, attach to plane when 
you are ready to assemble the model. 

The Elevators, Rudder and Fin are made 
and covered the same as the main plane. 
Follow the plan, using the sizes of wood and 
reed as indicated, and fastening with glue and 
nails. Cover the surfaces with bamboo paper, 
glueing as before. Also paint the surfaces 
with bamboo varnish the same as you did the 
plane. The Fin, see “G,” should be covered 
on both sides with pieces of the wood veneer 
left over from the fuselage. The levers which 
control these moving parts are made from the 
1-16-inch diameter wood, pushed through holes 
previously drilled where necessary. Round 
toothpicks will serve the same purpose. 

The next step is to assemble the various 
sections. Put the rear sections on the fuselage 
first. Hinge the Elevators, “FE,” to the 
Stabilizer, “H.”’ Fasten the Fin, “G,” to the 
Stabilizer with screws, first drilling holes 
through the center rib of the Stabilizer. Brace 
the Fin with wire, drilling holes each time 
before putting the wire through the ribs of the 
Stabilizer. Then hinge, with wire, the 
Rudder, “F,”’ to the Fin and also to the T- 
section which forms the rear end of the fuselage. 
Now mount the whole assembly to the end of 
the fuselage, screwing and nailing it into 
position as indicated on the “‘Side Elevation.” 

Fasten the plane to fuselage next. Lay the 
plane down on a table upside down. Then 
lay the fuselage on the plane. Adjust to 
proper position and screw together, placing 
the screws through holes previously drilled in 
the aluminum plane holders which 
fastened to the sides of the fuselage. If you 
have the plane made right the screws will 
come in the center of each spar. The plane 
must be absolutely square with the fuselage 
and absolutely even on each side of it. 

Cut the windshield out of aluminum and 
fasten in position snugly between the front 
edge of plane and the cowling of the fuselage. 
Then attach the assembly consisting of the 
balsa wood engine housings with their sup- 
ports. Either drill a hole in the lower ends 
of the upright supports and slip them over the 
ends of the axle, or wire them to the axle. 
Use the left-over pieces of 3-16-inch reed for 
the upper supports, placing them in holes 
drilled into the balsa wood, glueing them 
sccurely, and fastening the top ends to the 
under side of the main plane. Taper these 
upper ends so a flat surface for nailing rests 
against the spars of the plane. 

Mount the wheels, turning over the ends of 
the wire to hold them in place. They must 
turn freely on the axle. Now cut out the two 
auxiliary propellers exactly the shape shown 
on the “Front Elevation” at “P.” Hold 
them in the center and twist each end slightly 
in opposite directions pin wheel fashion, so 
they will turn in the wind. Drill a hole in the 
exact center of each and fasten to the pointed 
end of the housings with a long, thin nail, or 
pin. These engine housings may be painted 
black or gray if desired. Mount the ten-inch 
wooden propeller to the end of the propeller 
shaft, turning over the end and forcing it into 
the wood to hold it securely. Now your model 
is finished. The next operation is to try 
it out. 


Examine it carefully all over. See that 
everything is tight and true. The plane and 
fuselage must be perfectly square. Warping 


in any direction must be corrected. Any 
twisted part must be fixed. Test it before 
winding it up.’ Grasp the mode’ by the rear 
end of the fuselage under the rudder. Lift 
it up slightly and give it a little push. It 
should roll along straight and perhaps give a 
little hop off the floor. 

If everything seems all right, and the model 
runs straight, give the propeller about fifty 
turns from right to left, clock fashion, holding 
the fuselage with your left hand as you turn 
the propeller. Set it down on a smooth 
runway, holding the propeller with the left 
hand and the rudder with the right hand. 
Place it on the runway, lift up the rear end 
and give it a push forward, at the same time 

(Concluded on page 73) 
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BE YOUR 
MESSAGE 
OF HEALTH 
AND 
HAPPINESS 


Boy, girl, man or 
woman will be happy 
to get a pair 
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Johnsons are not only 
marvels for speed, but 
are so constructed that 
they are by far the easi- 
est skates to use by the 
beginner 
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AMERICA’S FIRST 
TUBULAR SKATE 


The first pair of tubular skates 
made in the United States or 
Canada were made in Chicago 


by Nestor Johnson. The funda- 
mental principles of JOHNSON 
skates have remained the same 
since the original pair were fin- 
ished. Their All Steel, Full Tubu- 
lar Construction 

has won 

fame all 

over the 

world. 


OHNSONS 









































MESSAGE + + about skates 
to the boy who demands facts. 


When you want real information on a subject, isn’t 
it always the best policy to go to an authority—a 
man recognized for his experience and knowledge? 
When it comes to modern skates—Tubular Skates 
—JOHNSON is an authority. Nestor Johnson made 
America’s first tubular skates, the very first pair. He 
made the only really important change in centuries 
of skate making. From the old flat steel or solid 
type skate to the A// Steel, Full Tubular skate. 


From the making of this first pair in the little 
basement shop, has grown the world’s largest man- 
ufacturers of tubular skates. JOHNSONS lead in 
sales because JOHNSONS have made skating a greater 
pleasure—a finer sport. 


Here are facts. Tubular Steel is live, full of vitality, 
amazingly durable and strong. No dead weight. No 
drag on your feet. Just a zip and go that makes 
you feel like you’re flying over the ice. That’s one 
big advantage that genuine JOHNSONS give you. 
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BEWARE of IMITATIONS 


To be sure of getting the original 

and genuine Johnson Skates, look 

for the full name NESTOR JOHNSON 
on the skates. 


JOHNSONS are made in Hock 

and Racer styles for boys and man 
men and women. Hockeys for 
general skating—a real help to 
the beginner and a joy to the 


expert. Racers for speed skating 
—“‘they go like lightning.” 


NESTOR JOHNSON NORTH STAR 
All Steel Ful? Tubular Skates 
Aluminum Finish with Shoes, $11.00 per pair 
Nickel Plate with Shoes . . . . $12.50 per pair 
NESTOR JOHNSON FLYERS 
All Steel Full Tubular Skates 
Aluminum Finish with Shoes . $8.00 per pair 
JUNIOR JOHNSONS 
For Younger Children—6 to 12 Years 
All Steel Fal] Tubular Skates 


Aluminum Finish with Especially Constructed 
Shoes, sizes 11 to 4 only. . $7.00 per pair 

















' Here’s another. High carbon tool steel runners 
tempered by the Nestor Johnson process insure 
speed, safety, and a firm grip. 


And another. JOHNSONS are built with one- 
piece,cold drawn seamless cups. No seams to spread 
—no joints to loosen. 


And still another. JOHNSON shoes are rein- 
forced for maximum support and comfort. To these 
snug shoes the skates are firmly riveted—set in 
scientifically correct position—just the right size 
for the shoe. 


If you could see these skates being made in our 
factory, you would learn dozens of other reasons 
why you should insist on the genuine JOHNSONS. 
The full name NESTOR JOHNSON is your protec- 
tion. Look for it when you buy your skates. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MANUFACTURING CO. 
1900 North Springfield Avenue . ° CHICAGO 








One Stone 


ERCY, good lord— 
mercy! Gi’ me time 
an’ I'll pay thee 
all!” 

Old Grimm, the Charcoal Burner, 
held fast in the grip of two evil- 
visaged men-at-arms, entreated ear- 
nestly in tones thin and cracked with 
age. Fear was writ large on his 
face as he beheld the hard eyes and 
thin, cruel line of mouth of the 
knight who sat astride the big gray 
horse, gazing down upon him. 

Sir Fulke de Maltroit remained 
motionless in the saddle. For a 
space he took his stern gaze from the 
old man and let it wander. Slowly, 
deliberately he stared around that 
pleasant, sun-lit glade in the deep 
forest. His keen eyes took in the 
rude hut of rough-hewn timber that 
was Old Grimm’s dwelling, and 
rested for a moment upon it. Thence 
they traveled to a noble oak tree 
that stood with much of boldness 
from amongst its lesser companions, 
spreading its green-clothed branches 
wide. 

“Thou shalt pay, old man,” he 
said, and thereupon addressed a 
quick command to the men-at-arms 
who held the charcoal burner. 

Hereat one of the men, a tall, thin 
fellow of sallow feature and hollow 
cheek, left the old man in the hands 
of his comrade and stepped within 
the humble dwelling. The other 
man-at-arms, who was a heavily- 
built wight, flaunting a great fiery 
beard and a great mop of hair of a 
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like hue, looked down upon his cap- 
tive with a hideous, anticipating 
grin on his florid face. 

Now as the aged charcoal burner 
remained staring at De Maltroit 
vaguely, the long man-at-arms 
emerged from the hut. In his hands 
he held a stout rope, and, with 
expressionless features, was skilfully 
twisting the end thereof into a 
running noose. 

“See, old man,” said De Maltroit, 
‘‘my knave hath found the means of 
payment!” 

Old Grimm opened his mouth as 
though he would cry out again. 
But no sound escaped him save a hoarse, choking rattling in his 
skinny throat. 

“Make ready the noose,” said De Maltroit. ‘’Twill be a 
short journey . . . for, methinks, the old bag of bones hath 
already made most o’ the way!” 

Relaxing not a muscle of his sour features, the man-at-arms 
took the loose end of the rope and made it fast about a thick 
block of wood which he picked up. Now, moving to the oak 
tree, he stood beneath a great branch that spread itself in a sea 
of green some two or three feet over his head. Then he flung 
the wood block from him into the foliage, intending it to pass 
over the stout branch and fall at the other side. 

Straight and true the block flew upwards. Then instead of 
passing over the branch the rope seemed to check sharply and 
fall away, dropping again to the ground as though the block of 
wood at its end had encountered some obstruction which had 
flung it backwards. 

Gathering the rope together, the man made a second cast. 
But the result was the same. The weight was thrown back 
again as it met the hidden barrier. 

“Thou bungling fool!” De Maltroit exclaimed harshly. 
“Bestir thyself . . . or else thou’lt have need of two halters!” 

“°Tis the sun. It blinds the eyes, good lord,” muttered 
the man. “‘T’ll ha’ it fixed right quickly!” 

Whereat he swung the wood block yet once again. 
Shading his eyes with the sleeve of his doublet, he cast the 
rope from him. This time, seemingly, he met with success, 
for the rope remained looped in the tree, and though he tugged 
strongly upon it there were no signs of fault. 

“‘Hasten! Send the old knave on his journey!” ordered De 
Maltroit. “Thou hast wasted overmuch time already!”’ 

Hereat, the red-bearded one, grinning evilly, hauled his 
captive towards the tree and stood him there beneath the 
bough, while his sour-faced companion raised the noose to 
place it about the victim’s neck. 

Yet now did Old Grimm suddenly appear to awaken from 
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“Aye, granfer Grimm, ’tis Wace thou hast to thank for the freedom o’ thy windpipel” 


the stupor into which he had relapsed. His gray eyes lit up 
with a wild gleam, and he began to struggle violently in the 
red one’s grip. 

“Thou butcher—thou child o’ the evil one, De Maltroit!” 
Old Grimm screamed. “Tremble, tyrant, tremble! The 
day o’ reckoning be nigh! Thy victims soon will claim thee! 
He, he, he!” 

And the ghoulish clamor trailed off in a hideous, cackling 
peal of laughter. Wherefore De Maltroit felt somewhat of fear, 
for he was not without the superstitious beliefs of that un- 
enlightened age. Then, all quickly he gave a forced, unsteady 
laugh. 

“Up with the old wizard! 
his master!” 


Let the disciple of darkness join 


EREAT the sour-faced man-at-arms, who had dropped 
the rope on Old Grimm’s unexpected outburst and sought 

to aid his companion in holding the victim, now raised the rope 
again and made ready to adjust it about the old man’s neck. 

Yet even as the lanky one moved there came a quick rush of 
leaves from above his head. The rope became all slack in his 
hand, and then the heavy block of wood, descending rapidly, 
caught him a sharp blow on the side of the head. 

“Fiends take it!”’ he cried, clapping his hands to his injured 
pate. “The tree be bewitched!” 

Again that insane chuckle came from Old Grimm’s' lips. 

“‘He, he, he!” he chuckled. ‘Bewitched, bewitched, he, he! 
Tree and rope—rope and tree! Tremble, butcher—for thee 
they be!” 

Whereat, pointing his skinny claw at the knight, the old man 
shrilled his unnerving chuckle again. 

“‘Beshrew thee for a clumsy dog!” De Maltroit cried. 
the rood, thou need’st teaching a lesson!”’ 

Whereupon the enraged knight raised a clenched hand 
and dealt the unfortunate man-at-arms a resounding buffet 
on the other side of his already singing head. Then De 
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Maltroit turned sharply to the man 
who held Old Grimm and bade him 
release the charcoal burner. 

“‘Hearken, thou wizard,” he said. 
“Thou canst thank thy evil genius 
that thou’rt not now bedecking yon 
tree! But watch thyself .. . for if 
thou hast not the wherewithal to pay 
thy taxes by set of sun on the morrow 
I swear by my hilt thou’lt burn for a 
wizard!” 

“Tremble, butcher—for thee 
they be!” chanted Old Grimm, 
foolishly, seeming not to hear. 
“He, he, he!” 

De Maltroit paused not to trifle 
longer with the powers of darkness. 
Swinging his steed about with much 
of abruptness, he made haste to get 
him thence. 


TOW as the evil knight and his 
myrmidons passed from view 
a loud rustling and cracking of twigs 
came from the great oak tree, and 
presently a pair of long, thin legs all 
covered, the one in red and the other 
in yellow, appeared from out the 
green mass. Then a little body came 
flashing downwards, to alight nimbly 
before the charcoal burner. 

A dwarf was this strange apparition 
from above, clad in motley of red 
and yellow, his broad, ugly face 
expanded in an impish grin as his 
tiny, bright eyes searched the char- 
coal burner’s wrinkled face. 

“°Tis Wace—’tis Lord Cerdic’s 
fool!”” Old Grimm quavered. 

The dwarf, who was none other 
than Wace, son of Featherbrain, and 
jester to Lord Cerdic of Moorsdale, 
ceased from his grinning, and puffing 
out his chest, stared about him with 
much of self-satisfaction. 

“Aye, granfer Grimm, ’tis Wace,” 
he exclaimed in a thin, high-pitched 
voice. ‘And ’tis Wace thou hast to 
thank jor the freedom o’ thy 
windpipe '” 

“Eh?” said Old Grimm. 

The dwarf grinned again. 

“The poor fool was passing nigh 
when he beheld that evil Sir Fulke 
and his knaves approaching. De- 
siring to evade them he did climb 
into yon stout oak, hoping for them to pass. And when they 
would ha’ strung thee up . . . the poor fool did simply fling 
the rope back, for, he thought, if the rope do not perform 
its work perchance the evil knight would tire an’ let thee 
be!” 

“Tis so—’tis so,” agreed Old Grimm. “Luck went wi’ thee 
an’ things so happed. He, he! But what if the knaves had 
climbed the tree—made the rope secure? What then—what 
then?” 

Wace the Jester’s lower jaw dropped all sharply. 

““Nay—I know not—I thought not o’ it!”” he stammered, 
and shuddered at the possibility. 

“He, he, he!” chuckled Old Grimm. 
chosen a fool! He, he!” 

The charcoal burner continued for a space to chuckle wheez- 
ingly. Then the merriment died away in a hoarse rattle and a 
fresh fear showed itself on his wrinkled features. 

“’Tis useless—’tis useless!’’ he wailed. ‘‘Thou hast but 
delayed the day. To-morrow by sunset must I pay—and 
where shall I find the means—where—where?” 

“This sum, good granfer Grimm,” shrilled the dwarf, 
compassion shining in his tiny eyes. ‘‘ What be it?” 

Old Grimm recovered himself with a jerk. 

“Many days did I lie smitten wi’ the fever. My fires died 
out—my lord’s fuel was not provided. Forty pennies—forty 
pennies must I pay him for amercement—forty pennies!” 

Wace the Jester moved closer to him, and taking one 
wrinkled claw into his own great hand he stroked it gently 
with the other, the while his ugly face lit up with a wondrous 
sympathy. 

“Grieve not, good granfer Grimm, grieve not. The poor 
fool will get thee the money—he’ll not ha’ thee grieving, for 
thou’rt a true Englishman an’ worth many o’ these Norman 
dogs! Besides . . . the fool ha’ little love for Sir Fulke an’ 
would see him thwarted!” 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The first time Big Pink Waddell had been scored on in seven 
years! It was the first game between By-Town Champions of 
Canada and Yankville’s undefeated team for a World Title. 
Action! Why those boys just burned up the ice! Written as 
only Harold M. Sherman can write it! 





7+ % 


Big Issues for $2.00 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
P 4 Poe - 2 Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
‘‘Jolly, recovering the puck in mid-ice and weaving and dodging _ 
For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross two out), please 


through the By- Town defense, veered sharply and cut in directly at - 
- the crouched Waddell. Bun and Toot swerved in from the sides, aang ln ge apa Heo pepe ce 
ty Jolly taking a shot, skidded perilously to the side and around the 
cage. Toot, trying to get in position, was body checked. Bun, 
“i however, though almost dumped by the Canadian right defense, 
us evaded him, and for a brief moment flashed into the open directly | 
in front of the cage. It was then that Jolly passed out to him, and CNA. 6S asicnbivin eed dishes 
“i Waddell, with eyes first on Jolly and then on the play in front, 
mn nee Get és eee: — itis: mw ew Bets. age iis Se ter re lees 
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“All Right, Sir!” 


T WAS an odd sight. Anyone peeking under the fly 
of the little wall tent would have seen a pair of stiffly 
starched white trousers standing up on the tent floor 
of their own accord. Directly over them, with a lanky 
pair of legs wriggling vigorously, was a young man in under- 
wear and shiny black shoes, 
hanging on to the ridge pole of 
the tent. He was centering 
himself over the self-supporting 
trousers and laughing heartily 
at his efforts to place two feet 
within them without knocking 
them over. Then, for a frac- 

tion of a second, two legs poised 

true and Cadet James W. 
Leslie, known to his class- 

mates as Jimmy, dropped from 

the ridge pole and landed 
squarely within the starched 
duck. 

“Not a break in ’em, Lou!” 
he shouted exultantly to his 
tentmate as he surveyed the 
knife-like crease that extended 
from his shoes to his waist. 
“No upperclassman is going 
to crawl me again after parade 
because my trousers are wrin- 
kled.” 

“Fine!” approved Lou 
Walker from the corner of the 
tent where he was polishing 
the large brass insignia of his 
full dress hat. ‘The West 
Point method of putting on 
white trousers may make mon- 
keys of us all—but what else is 
a plebe to do if an upperclass- 
man crawls him for any excuse 
or none?” 

“Good for your body and 
soul to be crawled,” laughed 
Jimmy as he made two triang- 
ular breaks in the crease of his 
trousers to prevent wrinkling 
as he marched. ‘‘ How are they 
going to make West Pointers 
out of us if they don’t crawl 
us and get the kinks out of our 


limbs? Wait till you're a 
yearling, Lou. You'll be crawling the new plebes with the rest 
of us.” 


“By the great blue lizzards!”’ exclaimed Lou in mock 
amazement. ‘What a bright sunbeam our Jimmy has be- 
come! And before dress parade, too! Don’t you know it’s 
against customs of the service for a plebe to be so happy be- 
fore parade? What’s up, Jimmy? You’re holding back 
on me.” 

“Well,” grinned Jimmy as he slipped on his full-dress coat. 
“Camp Illumination is only a week off g: 

“Sure! The grand festival at the end of summer camp, 
with pretty femmes for the upperclassmen and much work for 
us plebes. Proceed, O happy lad!” 

“and, hearing of my golden tenor, they want me in the 
musical show they are pulling off——” 

“Congratulations, old man, that’s great! But even that 
doesn’t justify your unseemly exuberance before parade.” 

“and on top of it all, Mother and Dad have just written 
that they are coming up from down South to see what kind 
of a soldier three months at West Point has made of their 
young hopeful. There goes first call for parade, Lou, but who 
cares! The yearlings can brace me till I turn into a ramroad 
and I won’t even feel sore.” 





ULL dress parade! The afternoon sun was leaning on 

Fort Putnam, high over the green Plain, as company after 
company of the corps of cadets marched out of their white- 
tented village and formed in a line of gray and white that 
stretched across the Plain from Battery Byrne to the old 
barracks. 

Visitors’ Row, under the large elms that bordered the Plain, 
was a moving pattern of bright colors as pretty girls, known in 
cadet slang as “femmes,” officers, mothers and friends of the 
cadets strolled up and down waiting for parade to begin. 
What these visitors saw was the trim Plain, circled with vener- 
able gray buildings and battlements, the majestic Hudson 
below, and rugged, glacier-scarred hills above. 


By Paschal N. Strong 


The Military Academy Band in the old army full dress blue 
was sending out martial strains to which the approaching 
battalions were keeping faultless step. As each battalion 


came up on line it halted with machine-like precision, brisk 
commands were snapped out, and the line wavered slightly 





“Cut it out.” 


“You win, Leslie,” he gasped. 
as the companies dressed on the line of flags. The lines were 
soon dressed, elbows cracked down in unison, and to the spec- 
tators it seemed as though the cadets were hewn out of stone, 
so rigid did they stand. White trousers, gray coats, brass 
buttons, white cross belts, full dress hats with plumes waving 
in the breeze, all went into the brilliant picture as the adjutant 
reported and the band paraded up and down in front of the 
corps. 

But what a different story for the cadets, and especially the 
plebes! The plebes were in the rear rank of each company, 
partly to conceal their supposed clumsiness and partly to 
enable the file closers (sergeants who marched in the rear of 
each company) to “‘brace” these new fourth classmen. If 
the company was marching, the file closers would say very 
little, as no one can march naturally while he is being braced. 
But at the halt, in the long period at parade while the band 
marched up and down in front, the file closers kept up a steady 
fire of commands. These commands were given under their 
breath—the most attentive visitor never heard them—but 
they were sharp and to the point nevertheless. 

“Shoulders back, Mr. Brown! Chest up, Mr. Gordon! 
Get that chin back, Mr. Leslie, haul it in out of the breeze! 
Suck up that stomach, Mr. Ducrot!” 

And so on, and on, andon. The plebes braced and strained 
and perspired and longed for the day when they would be 
plebes no longer. 

The gaily dressed visitors under the trees, the beauty of 
Storm King over the Hudson, the flash of Battle Monument in 
the afternoon sun, all went unheeded as they forced their 
shoulders back and their chests up and pulled in their chins 
until their necks seemed to crack. 

They did not bear any resentment toward the upperclass- 
men for this so-called hazing. They were green twigs, these 
plebes, and they knew that only by forcing their positions 
now would they ever acquire permanently that soldierly 
bearing so dear to the heart of the West Pointer. Parade 
was indeed a miserable hour for them, yet every plebe who 





Illustrated by Harold N. Anderson 


was worth his salt rejoiced that he was standing the gaff and 
taking his medicine like a man. 

Not a plebe was bracing harder than Jimmy, and none with 
a lighter heart. He knew that he was making good. They 
had tested him on guard a month ago, and though the result 
placed him in the hospital 
for a while, it had also raised 
him in the estimation of the 
upperclassmen. And now he 
had been asked to play an im- 
portant part in the musical 
comedy of Camp Illumination. 
And then, Mother and Dad 
coming up! The very thought 
made him brace a little harder, 
even when his file closer had 
temporarily turned his at- 
tention to another plebe. 

The band finally returned to 
its place on the right of the 
corps, orders were read, the 
cadet battalion commanders 
and adjutants presented them- 
selves to the officer taking the 
parade, and the longed-for com- 
mand, “‘ Passin review!’ floated 
down from the center of the 
Plain. Off started the band the 
first company jumped into life 
and swung into column,andsoon 
line after line of true marching 
platoons passed along Visitors’ 
Row and then back to camp. 
Parade was over—and ten min- 
utes to change clothes for mess! 


HE corps of cadets marched 

back from Grant Hall an 
hour later to enjoy the three 
hours of liberty before taps at 
ten o'clock. Upperclassmen 
would take advantage of the re- 
maining daylight for a round of 
golf, a set of tennis, an evening 
stroll or perhapsa short walk on 
Flirtation Walk with their 
femmes. They calledit P.S.’ing 
a femme, the two letters com- 
ing from parlor snake. Most 
of the plebes would stay in 
camp to drill in “dis’’ squads, to ‘‘spoon up” their equip- 
ment, or to “‘bone up”’ the next day’s drill. 

As Company “A” turned into their tent-lined street and 
swung into line to be dismissed, the cadet captain said, “I 
want to see all plebes in this company at my tent at nine o’clock 
for a final talk. on the honor system and ‘All Right, Sir!’ 
Dismiss the company.”’ 

When the first sergeant dismissed the company all*plebes 
double-timed to their tents A plebe never walks to or from 
a formation. 

“Thought we knew what ‘All Right’ meant,” remarked 
Jimmy to Lou as he took off his coat and began removing 
a small spot that had appeared since mess. 

“Tf you pass a sentry post and tell the sentinel ‘All Right, 
Sir!’ it means you are going to an authorized place. But 
maybe there’s something more to it and they think we’ve 
been here long enough now to get it all.”’ 


“Maybe. Anyway, I'd sure hate to violate an ‘All Right, 
Sir!’ They’ll discharge a cadet quicker for that than for any- 


thing else. Hello there, Bowen. What can we do for you?” 
He smiled pleasantly at a tall plebe who had just entered the 
tent, although for some reason he did not especially like the 
fellow. 

“Oh, I’m all right, I guess,”’ drawled Cadet Albert Bowen. 
He was in Company “M,” which, with Company “A,” made 
up the two flank companies of the tall men. He was older 
than most of the plebes and due to a tendency to look upon his 
younger classmates rather contemptuously was not at all 
popular with them. ‘Got a skag?” he asked Jimmy. 

“No, sorry.” 

“Huh! Afraid some upperclassman will catch you smoking, 
eh?” 

“No, I just don’t use them, that’s all.” 
hard to be pleasant. 

“Well, isn’t that too bad! But I want to talk with you 
about something else, see. It was all fixed up that I was to 

(Continued on page 52) 
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. Small 
Transformers Electric Trains Mechanical 4/ Trains 


This is American Flyer’s 20th Anniversary. Six million enthusiastic owners 
proclaim the superiority of American Flyer trains! 


The train you see pictured above is absolutely the last word in modern 
miniature railroads—the aristocrat of the rails—the “‘President’s Special” 
6'2-foot electric train —longer than your dad is tall! It heads our big 
new 20th Anniversary line of American Flyer electrical and mechanical 
trains. 


Improved triple-action remote control; 12-wheel locomotives and 
coaches; twin headlights that reverse with the locomotive; electric lighted 
cars and observation platforms; electric lighted rear platform train signs; 
brass journal boxes and air tanks—these and other outstanding features 
distinguish various American Flyer electric models, 


Our Anniversary Line is rivaled only by the rainbow —every train in 
a distinctive, brilliant color. Each train is realistically modeled from 
up-to-date drawings supplied by the Pullman Company and leading 
railroads. The full line of American Flyer trains and accessories will be 
found on display at department, electrical and hardware stores. If your 
dealer hasn’t the American Flyer you want, he’ll order it. 


Electric Trains $5.75 to $55. Mechanical Trains $1.25 to $5 
Western Prices Slightly Higher 


F R E E Book oF Trains. Our big new color catalog 

shows the full line of 20th Anniversary 
American Flyer trains and 100 accessories, with prices. 
Write us for your copy. It’s free. 


AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. 


2229 South Halsted Street . Chicago, Ill. 
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No. 1250Transformer. 
Runs “O” Gaugetrains 
fromlightsocket.$3.80. 
No. 1261, for wide 
gauge trains. $5.50. 










No. 2016 “O” Gauge 
Automatic Danger 
Signal withtrack. Bell 
tings and light flashes 
automatically at ap- 
proachoftrain.Height 
9% in. $3.50. No. 4016 


for wide gauge trains. 













No. 2110 Double 
Electric ArcLight. 
9% inches high. 
$2.25. 
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Boys, here’s the final result of my years of experience 
since I first invented Erector — the construction set 
which engineers call “the world’s greatest toy.” What 
they consider one of the most astonishing mechanical 
phenomena of this age. You will be amazed at what 
the new 1927 Erector can do. With its new construction parts you can build and operate 
(one after. the other) over 1000 actual working models of this century’s most amazing 
mechanical inventions, including Aeroplanes, Submarines, Ocean liners, Automobiles, 
Ship cranes, Trains, Steam shovels, Traveling cranes, Wrecking hoists, Trench diggers, 
Locomotives, Hoisting derricks, Drawbridges, Cantilever bridges, Suspension bridges, 
Well drillers, Power plants and Hoisting engines. Think what a thrill you'll get building 
these wonderful models which whiz and hum just like the big ones engineers build. You'll 
find Christmas or any other day you get your Erector, the biggest day you ever had.” But 
be sure to send for my new book “Engineering Thrills” and show it to your dad. Don’t 
miss this chance. Make him realize what you really want by showing him the book. Then 
take him to the nearest toy store and let him see himself. He’ll be as enthusiastic to start 











building with Erector as you yourself. 
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* with Automobile Chags 


























y 
E » E ©. at ‘e \- Here’s the set I know will give you the greatest thrill you ever had. Fun! Oh, Boy! It’s the real thing, and ill pac’ 
. Reo Sv sre ; P per << - 
& ~~ -t ® 627 parts. Boys, in this great outfit, there are hours of real sport waiting for you building automotive models. reat as 
sels consist of important and feature Erector parts, you can build 554 models—wonderful automobile chassis, tractors, scooters, #g's, fire 
hearin. eee te der, are only a few. 
No. 3— The Set with the Gears and the Big Red Wheels 
Contains 169 parts and builds 381 models.... 3.00 
THE Bec FOUR It comes packed in a standard hardwood cabinet and includes a complete assortment of automotive parts, many in a92r 
"ln Sees No. 4 Set with Powerful Elec with colored motorized section; a powerful.electric motor, big red steel disc wheels with oversize balloon tires, ator | 
tric Motor. Contai 235 d P ‘ P ae P 
builds 500 models, oP ral = 5.00 steering wheel, truck body, heavy truck axles, cab top, boiler, digger scoop—in fact, everything to make this set#™ + andar 
The Super No. 7 Erector. Builds the Steam This set is a complete unit in itself, and a wonderful addition to any set you might own at present. Price $15.00. ftore ¥ 
hovel. Contains 473 parts and builds é 
EN PO ee 10.00 direct from The A. C. Gilbert Company, New Haven, Connecticut, U. S. A. if no store is near you. 
The Wonderful 714 Motorized Erector. The 
Set that builds the chassis. Contains 627 4 
parts and builds 554 models 15.00 
No. 8, the Trumodel Set, with the 3-Drum 
Hoist, Tip Bucket, New Giant Boiler ° ‘ ‘ ° 
Plates. Contains 922 parts with motor 3 Drum Hoist Get your free copy of “Engineering Thrills the gre 
and builds 590 Models............ 25.00 piled. Tells you all about Erector, exactly B the par 
ES e A completely assembled operat- Erector Sets, how you can combine them 4: over 
No. 10 Erector The Set with the Giant Fly Wheel, wesking ae wea explains het by whic 


Beam Girders, etc. Contains over 2000 parts with . . ° 
motor and builds unlimited models........ .. 50.00 ing unit. A new and exclusive 








THE NEW FAMILY OF ERECTOR SETS Erector Feature. A device for 
No. A — Big Girder Set. The Set with the Giant * . 

“Y Girders. contains 442 parts and builds 42 elevating and controlling movable 
Cn 6 ahs ob che Mekkene.>-«-neyveiabaee 7.50 bodies. Gears are thrown in or 
3005 — lectrical Set—that Electrifies and . 

PE Oe sc eee $80 out of mesh by crank manipula- 


— tion. In the No. 8 Erector and up. 
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of Erector parts, you can build thousands 
is sent by return mail. Do it now. The 
siastic as you, I know, because I have 
fathers. Just fill out the coupon. 
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‘eaturing exclusively ) Complete Unit 
Control 








J 
Steel Disc Wheels 
Solid steel red disc wheels with 
oversize balloon tires. Exclusive 
Erector Feature in the No. 714 Set 
and up. 


Powerful Electric Motor 


No. 4 Set and up. Twenty-seven in- 
teresting experiments can be done 
with the Erector Motor alone. 
Erector pinions and gears can be 
attached to either side of the motor. 
Arranged for reverse attachment. 


A complete unit, black enamel finish. An exclusive Erec- 
tor Feature in the No. 714 Set and up. é 
Ph “a my Clam Shell Bucket 
en = Re = = = — — = SSS = ete 


/9 Miniature complete unit Con- 3 
trol part. A replica of the gen- IN 
: \ YY uine Bucket. . Nickel plated, —~ I 
4 Exclusive Erector Feature, In Ay 
iS —~ L, No. 10 Set. M 
Z| 


= Tip Bucket 


A genuine reproduction. Large, sturdy and 
Realistic. Exclusive Erector Feature in the 
No. 8 Set and-up. Nickel Plated. 


> —_— Auto Fenders 

A complete unit correct in ev- 
ery detail. Black enamel. Ex- 
clusive Erector Feature in the 


No. 714 Set and up. 


Digger Scoop 
A scoop like that used in the real Steam 


Shovels. Exclusive Erector Feature in.the 
No. 7 Set and up. 


Boiler 
Up, An important exclusive Erector Feature. 
for building Fire Engines, Hoisting En- 
gines, Steam-Boats and Locomotives, 


Reverse Switch 
Attachment 


Can be connected to 
any Erector 
Electric Motor. 
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the greatest book I ever com- 
the parts.are in the different 
: over a thousand different 
apparetti ly which with a given number 
pusands els. I will see that your copy 
yw, Theoyur Dad. He will be as enthu- 
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THE A. C. GILBERT COMPANY, 
180 Blatchley Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me free my copy of the book “Engineering Thrills”........... 
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have that tenor part in Camp Illumination. This morning 

they told me they wouldn’t need me. And now I hear that 
Is that right?” 

I don’t know whether it’s the 
In fact, I didn’t even know 


you are going to have that part. 

‘I’m going to have a part 
part they had for you or not. 
you were in the show.” 

“Ts that so? Then how did you get the part?” 

“T don't like your manner, Bowen,” replied Jimmy evenly, 
“but I'll tell you. Dowling, of the first class, sings next to me 
in chapel choir 
He heard me sing 
that solo at chapel 
last Sunday, and 
asked me to try out 
for the part. I did 
so, and to-day they 
told me they 
wanted me in the 
show.” 

“Huh! Dowling 
is one of those up- 
perclassmen you 
bootlicked on 
guard, isn’t he?” 

Jimmy felt a hot 
wave of blood rush 
to his face. “I 
don’t bootlick 
anybody !’’ he 
exclaimed angrily. 
“Dowling was 
one of the men 
who ran that pa- 
trol on me the first 
night I was on 
guard. I didn’t let 
them get me with- 
out putting up a 
fight, and when I 
fell down Fort Clin- 
ton he was one of 
those who carried 
me to the hospital. 
He risked being 
dismissed to get 
me to the hospital, 
and I’m proud to 
know him.” 

“Well, if you 
want my opinion, 
you got that part 
in the show by bootlicking Dowling, and——” 

“You'll take that back, Bowen,” interrupted Jimmy in a 
voice as cold as ice. 

‘And if I don’t?” sneered Bowen. He was taller and older 
than Jimmy and all his life had bullied smaller boys. 


IMMY turned to Lou, who had been listening to the en- 
counter. ‘‘I want to say something to Bowen in private, 
Lou. Will you step out for just a moment?” 

““No, siree! I’m going to stay here and help you throw 
that prize cadet out.” 

“You don’t understand, old man. 
outside for a moment.” 

Lou hated to go, but he saw a cold look in Jimmy’s eyes and 
knew that Jimmy wanted to handle this matter himself. So 
he reluctantly stepped outside, wishing with all his heart that 
Jimmy had let him help. 

When Lou was gone Jimmy turned to Bowen. “If you 
don’t take that remark back, you and I are going up to Fort 
Putnam and one of us is going to apologize.” 

Bowen looked Jimmy over scornfully. ‘Fine! To-morrow 
morning before breakfast. I'll send my second over to-night.” 

“No. We're going up right now. And we won’t have 
seconds. ‘That’s why I sent Walker out. It’s against regula- 
tions to challenge or to second a challenge, and we are not 
going to get anybody else in trouble. I'll meet you at Fort 
Putnam in fifteen minutes.” Jimmy turned his back to 
Bowen and began putting on his coat. Bowen looked a little 
uncertain, as though the idea of fighting without seconds was 
distasteful to him, but he left the tent without saying anything. 

Twilight was dropping fast as Jimmy crossed Sentry Post 
No.1. “All Right, Sir!’’ he said to the sentinel who chal- 
lenged him. He knew that Fort Putnam was on limits until 
taps, and thought that was enough to let him give the “All 
Right, Sir,” the magic password, to the sentinel. 

He walked swiftly, reckless of his wind, because he wanted 
to settle with Bowen before dark. It was quite a climb to 
Fort Putnam! First there was the steep road up to the Cadet 
Chapel, that crowned the hill immediately in rear of barracks. 
Then there was the climb to Lusk Reservoir and the football 
stadium, and finally the sharp ascent to Fort Putnam itself, 
that noble old edifice that linked New England to its southern 


Trust me, and step 


“All Right, Sir!” 


(Continued from page 48) 


neighbors in the dark days of the Revolution and kept the 
British from controlling the Hudson. : 

Jimmy was winded when he sat down on the battlement of 
the fort, to get his breath. Up to now he had scarcely thought 
of the coming fight, except that somehow he was going to make 
Bowen apologize for that remark. He looked around him. 
Here, in the quadrangle of the fort, was where cadets had 
settled affairs of honor since time immemorial. But it was 
different to meet an opponent in broad daylight, with seconds 





Bowen sat up in bed, “What! 


to watch for foul play, than to meet an opponent alone in the 
semi-darkness with only his two fists between himself and a 
severe drubbing. 

“It’s easy to be brave with someone to watch,’’ mused 
Jimmy, as he heard footsteps in the distance and knew that 
Bowen had nearly arrived. But the recollection of that in- 
sulting remark brought the blood to his face again and drove 
all lonely thoughts away. “Only a coward at heart would 
make a remark like that,” he thought, ‘“‘and no coward ever 
licked a man.” 

“I’m surprised to see you here. Thought perhaps you’d 
decide not to come.”” It was Bowen in the quadrangle below, 
sneeringly confident and surprisingly long of breath. He had 
evidently taken the climb easily. 

Jimmy said nothing; he descended and took off his coat. 
Bowen did likewise. 

“We're not going to have any rounds,” Jimmy said as he 
stepped up to the other cadet. ‘‘We’re going to fight until 
you apologize.” 

Bowen’s answer was a terrific right to the jaw. It took 
Jimmy completely off his guard and bowled him over like 
aten-pin. For a moment he lay stunned. Bowen stood over 
him and laughed harshly. ‘‘That’ll do for you,” he said. 
“‘ And instead of apologizing I’m going to tell you a few more 


things. You’re a bootlicking little mama’s pet, and yellow 
in the bargain.’”” He turned away and began putting on his 
coat. 


IMMY staggered to his feet. Hot raging tears surged up 
to his eyes and nearly blinded him. He forgot that blow 
to the jaw, forgot that dizzy bump where his head had crashed 
into the stone floor, he forgot everything except that that de- 
testable individual-had hit him before he was on guard, had 
called him yellow. He lept upon Bowen and jerked the coat 
off. ‘Now fight!” he cried, and went into Bowen hammer and 
tongs. 

Bowen fought. He knew how to fight. He ducked and 
feinted and hooked and smashed, he delivered blow after blow 
to Jimmy’s head and body, he did everything except stop that 
rain of blows that kept coming and coming from this man who 
was licked and didn’t knowit. There was no chance for foot- 
work or technique. He was fighting a madman. For the 


Were we reported for fighting?” 


BOYS’ LIFE 


first time in his life a cold chill of fear went up and down his 
spine and paralyzed his arms. Still the blows rained in on 
him. His eyes were swollen, his nose bleeding, his breath 
growing shorter, and Bowen realized he was fighting more 
than aman. He was fighting righteous, red-hot indignation, 
and as one final blow sent him sprawling against an old cannon 
he threw up his hands. ; 

“You win, Leslie,” he gasped. ‘‘Cut it out.” 

“‘ Apologize? Apologize for those dirty remarks you made?” 

“T apologize, 
yes, I apologize.” 
He staggered to 
his feet and shook 
his fist in Jimmy’s 
face. ‘You win 
this time, Leslie, 
but this place isn’t 
big enough for us 
two. I'll get you, 
Leslie, if it takes 
me four years!” 


IMMY took no 

notice of these 
remarks or the ma- 
lignant glare that 
accompanied them. 
He had won his 
apology and in ten 
minutes he was due 
at the company for 
the talk on “All 
Right.” He slipped 
into his coat and 
started the descent 
to the plain, bat- 
tered, gasping for 
wind, but satisfied 
in spite of it all. 
He gave the ‘All 
Right, Sir” to the 
sentinel as he en- 
tered the encamp- 
ment and went to 
his tent to repair 
what damage he 
could. At nine 
o’clock he was at 
the tent of the 
cadet captain. 

Cadet Captain 
Bob Herrick was liked and respected by the entire corps. 
He was a stern and impartial disciplinarian, but won the 
hearts of the plebes by teaching them to avoid the pitfalls 
that awaited new cadets and by keeping the energetic 
yearlings within bounds in their hazing of plebes. As he 
stood within the circle of plebes of Company ‘‘A”’ he looked 
every inch the man he was and the plebes listened with atten- 
tion to his words. 

“‘T want to talk to you plebes about some of the finer points 
of the ‘All Right’ feature of our honor system. Generally 
speaking, you know what ‘All Right’ means. It means that 
you are doing the proper thing. A cadet’s ‘All Right, Sir’ is 
never questioned. If a cadet burns lights after taps and 
reports ‘All Right, Sir’ to the inspecting officer, the inspector 
knows the lights are authorized. If you cross a sentry post 
and report ‘All Right, Sir’ to the sentinel, he knows it is all 
right. 

“To-night I want to talk to you about the spirit of the 
system. An honor system is only an empty boast unless every 
cadet observes both the letter and the spirit of the thing. If 
you observe the letter and intend to violate the spirit you are 
just as unworthy of being a cadet as though you had deliber- 
ately lied.” 

The plebes listened with intense interest. Many things 
were dear to the corps of cadets, but none so dear to its heart 
as the inviclate spirit of honor that lived in and inspired every 
class of the Academy for over a century. 

This spirit of honor could not be passed from one class to 
another by rules and regulations. Rules and regulations 
change, but customs and traditions are guarded sacredly as 
the line of gray stretches through the years. It is in these 
customs and traditions that the honor system lives and thrives 
and molds the character of young men to make them worthy 
to serve their country. Bob Herrick spoke of these things in 
low, earnest tones; he seemed transfigured and there shone in 
his eyes a light lit by classes who had long ago marched into 
eternity. 

“And one point more,” he finally concluded. ‘There are 
times when a cadet may violate an ‘All Right’ unintentionally 
and discover the violation afterwards. There is then just 
one honorable thing for him to do, of course. He must report 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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Which Shall It Be? And Why? 


What opportunities are to be found 
in the State Universities? 


What are the benefits of attending a 
Small College? 


What advantages are gained by going 
to a University of great prestige? 


Can the Technical College give you 
what you need? 


What are Cooperative Colleges and 
how can they help you? 


In order that you may know what some colleges and universities can and cannot give you 
BOYS’ LIFE has commissioned Myron Stearns to make an extensive study of institutions 
of higher learning in this country. The first of a series of five studies will appear in 
BOYS’ LIFE beginning with the January issue. 


Do Not Miss THIS FEATURE! 


Tell your chum, your father and your High School principal. Let 
BOYS’ LIFE aid you to wisely make your choice of a college. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Are You Going to College? 
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Barratry 


HOUGH Captain Rogers had been proven a crook 

by young Frank Noble and had been compelled 

to give a signed statement to that effect to the boy, 

the fact did not prevent his returning in season 
to Upolo, the South Sea island, of which Frank’s father was 
virtual owner and only trader. 

Frank, excitedly watching a ship nosing her way through 
the spume of the coral reef into the calm waters of the lagoon, 
could scarcely credit his eyes, when he deciphered her name— 
the Fanny Adams. He fled to his father to convey the news. 

‘But perhaps Rogers no 
longer captains her,” said 
the elder. 

“I’m sure *twas he, 
Dad, I saw on the bridge. 
You don’t think he’s com- 
ing back to do some harm 
to Captain Carter?” 

Captain Carter, Frank’s 
chum and the island’s her- 
mit, was the man whom 
Rogers had once tricked 
out of his reputation and 
professional status. 

“Let him just try it!” 
muttered Mr. Noble 
grimly. 

And Frank who knew 
what that tone meant was 
reassured. 

Nevertheless, the lad 
was uneasy, as he saw the 
Captain’s burly figure ap- 
proach confidently their 
little white 
dénce. The uneasiness 
did not 
Rogers, volunteering to let 


coral resi- 


decrease when 


by-gones be by-gones 
and even complimenting 
Frank on his hardihood 
and honesty, proferred a 
perspiring palm to be 


shaken. It was taken and 
released hastily. Rogers 
smiled. 


“Great kid you’ve got 
there, Mr. Noble!” he 
commented. “ Didn’t ex- 
actly relish the hole he 
got me in, and that’s a 
fact. But all’s square 
now, youngster, ain’t it?” 

Frank nodded and 
made his exit from the 
store. What did the fellow want? Mr. Noble explained at 
dinner that he had come simply in the interests of trade. He 
had disposed profitably of the last cargo fetched from the 
island of Upolo, and wanted another. 

‘“*Mustn’t mix sentiment with our business, son. You know 
ships have been scarce here of late. I’ve got copra and other 
things I want to get away. He’ll just act as carrier for me this 
time, take a percentage of profits. The stufi’s to go to Apia, 
where it will be handed over to our best buyer, English 
Harry.” 

‘““How d’ye know he’ll deliver it? 

His father laughed. 

“The arm of the law is long, son, even in these parts. I'll 
have my receipts duly signed. English Harry will have his 
invoices. No, son, even Captain Rogers who lives by trading 
here, wouldn’t find it worth while to double cross me for one 


* queried Frank. 


cargo.” 

Of course, his father was a keen business man, and they 
lived comfortably by reason of that fact. It entailed inevit- 
ably dealing with people you did not like personally. But 
somehow the sight of Captain Rogers with his pig’s eyes and 
debauched face was more than Frank could stomach, so at 
breakfast the day after Rogers’ arrival, and that also on which 
he was to depart, he said: 

“‘Tf you can spare me to-day, sir, I’d like to do a little deep- 
sea fishing.” 

“*Go to it, but at the first sign of a squall turn back. Don’t 
want to have to go scouring the ocean for you again.” 

Frank promised readily, having no desire to be caught as he 
had been once before, and went to the store house for tackle 
and bait. Having embarked on his father’s small motor-boat, 
he was soon out of sight of land. 

The morning blaze of the sun had been dimmed about 
noontime, but Frank did not notice at first. Then an 
ominous calm pervaded the air. It was still as a death- 
chamber. On the horizon he could see an ugly red glow. 

“Storm coming. (Gosh! what pesky things these tropical 


tempests are! Never give a fellow a warning.” 

Gathering in his line, he prepared to return. The calm had 
now been ruffled by a slight breeze, herald of the gale that 
was to come. 

“Have to run for it,” commented Frank, and he began to 
crank up the engine which he had shut off. The only result 
of his efforts was a futile ‘“Phut! Phut!” 

He flooded the carburetor. Still no good! He primed the 
engine with gas, cranked. It commenced to fire. Fine! Let- 
ting the clutch in, he grabbed the wheel and headed for home. 





For hours he clung to his craft as it was tossed on an angry sea 


The breeze had now freshened. Soon it was swooping down 
on him, his frail boat and the surrounding sea. It churned the 
latter up into waves that mounted with each blast higher and 
higher as if they would reach the inky heavens that seemed to 
be shutting in on him like a vast pall. 

“Hope I make it,’’ muttered Frank. Even as he spoke, 
the engine uttered another cantankerous ‘“Phutt Phutt!” 
And died out. ‘What the heck’s the matter with her?” 
groaned Frank, as he wildly set to work at the crank handle. 
He could do nothing with it. ‘Guess the feed pipe’s choked, 
or maybe there’s no gas.” 


E TOOK the cover off the tank, and then a roller swept 
over the boat, filling it to the brim with salt water. 

“That,” said the boy, bravely, ‘‘puts on the kibosh.” 
He knew there was no chance of starting the motor now. 
For hours he clung to his craft, as it was tossed like an empty 
Waves washed over him. In his 
ears was the roar of water and howl of wind. He knew from 
its direction that he was being driven from Upolo. So black 
was the sky now that he could see but a few yards before 
him. 

Then abruptly as it had risen, the gale died. The pall of 
the dark heavens lifted. The sea grew less noisy. And there, 
not one hundred yards away from him, was an island toward 
which he was being carried. He was wondering how he could 
make it in safety, when the storm, giving its last dying kick, 
flung a roller that caught him broadside on, swept him toward 
the land, dumping him finally on a coral reef. 

During the long afternoon he clung to this, beaten by the 
waters still but unafraid, for they were surely, if slowly, losing 
their violence. When they were smooth enough, he would 
swim to the main part, which could not be far away, for he 
had recognized his landing-place as Fomora, a little isle sit- 
uated southeast of Upolo, at a distance of some five miles. 

Hunger was his main concern, as he slipped about dusk into 
the smooth sea. He hoped he would find someone to feed and 


tin on the sea’s surface. 
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send him home. And just then, as he rounded a little spur of 
the shore, he saw a ship anchored in the lee of the isle. 

“Tf that’s not the Fanny Adams, I'll eat sea-weed the rest of 
my life,” Frank told himself. ‘‘What’s she doing here? Off 
her course, and it wasn’t the storm sent her here either. She 
could have found refuge equally safe and handy on her own 
route. I told Dad I didn’t like the big lump ot blubber. 
Wonder if I should investigate?” 

To think with Frank was to act. He crawled out of the sea 
at the point of land nearest the ship, slipped out of most of his 
clinging clothes, and swam 
toward the tramp. As he 
climbed the anchor chain, 
slid quietly in and up the 
hawse hole, his mind was 
busy with an explanation 
in case he was caught. 
Having failed to attract 
attention, he would say, 
he was coming, a castaway 
to the nearest friend for 
help. 


E PEERED along 

the fo’e’sle deck, but 
could hear and see no 
sign of life. As he crept 
forward ooiselessly, he 
saw a light in the chart 
house. Mounting the 
bridge ladder, he saw Cap- 
tain Rogers and the engi- 
neer, a bottle of rum 
between them, deep in 
earnest conversation. The 
former was talking at the 
moment, and Frank could 
see the latter raise his 
hand in protest. Rogers, 
irritated at being opposed, 
raised his voice, so that it 
became distinctly audible 
to the eavesdropper. 

“The ship’s mine now, 
you fool. How often 
must I tell you that? As 
she stands, she’s not worth 
five hundred, but she’s in- 
sured for fifty thousand. 
We'llsail to-morrow night. 
About eight bells in the 
morning we’ll scuttle her. 
By that time we'll be off 
the Nanta and can easily 
get picked up.” 

“But how about the cargo?” the engineer objected. 

Rogers laughed nastily. 

“T should worry about the cargo. Sending that to the 
bottom, ’specially seeing it belongs to the father of that kid 
that made a monkey out of me, is the least of my troubles. 
Young : 

‘But isn’t it insured, too?’”’ The other man was still uneasy. 

“Naw! No way of doing that in this neck of woods. Even 
if there’s talk, won’t I have lost me own ship? Ain’t that 
proof enough of my honesty?” He chuckled delighted, 
thumping his companion on the back. 

Frank Noble waited neither to see nor hear more. His 
quick brain was already busy with a plan. Soft-footed, he 
slid aft, worried lest he should meet someone. But those of 
the crew who were not ashore were asleep below. Stopping 
by the paint house, he grabbed a hand-full of tallow-fat, then 
made for the poop deck and walked to the stern. 

The jolly boat, as he expected, was slung up and out. With 
the grease he smeared the blocks and falls, and noiselessly 
lowered the craft into the water. Climbing out on the davit, 
he slid down the after fall into the vessel. Unhooking the 
falls, he rowed quickly away and around the point. 

The wind which had shifted was now blowing toward Upolo, 
and he thanked his lucky stars. He stepped the mast, hoisted 
the sail, and sped home happily at six knots. It was about 
midnight when he made Upolo, where he found his father who, 
having summoned Captain Carter from his mountain hut, was 
planning the best way of searching for the boy. 

When he broke in on them, naked save for a soaked singlet, 
they could only stare in astonishment, which increased, as disre- 
garding the dangers through which he had passed, he burst into 
a recital of Captain Rogers’ scheme for wealth. For a while 
they sat on in silence, when he had finished, each wondering 
what could be done. They had neither the legal nor physical 
power to capture Rogers, even had they wished. It was Mr. 
Noble who, slapping his thigh, called himself roundly a fool. 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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> | ° : . f cache Saas a “* ™ 
' OFFICIAL 


for Bill or “Red,” and you'll 


want one for yourself, too! 


Maybe you're wondering now what 
you're going to give some of your 
pals for Christmas! 

You'll find the answer in a jiffy 
down at the drug store. It’s the 
Official Boy Scouts’ First Aid Kit. 
And when you see it, you'll want 
one for yourself, too. 

In a compact enamelled tin box, 
air-tight and waterproof, are all the 
First Aid supplies that any fellow 
would ever need and a dandy in- 
struction book to boot. And the 
box slips intoa peachy canvascarry- 
ing-case that is fitted with a loop so 
you can wear it on your Scout belt. 
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And it’s going to be “Merry 
Christmas” for any fellow who meets 
with an accident at any time... in 
April or August . .. if you’re around 
with your First Aid Kit handy. 

For that unfortunate fellow is go- 
ing to get a helping hand from you. 
You're going to know just what to 
do, and have the proper things to 
do with. If it’s a cut or a burn, the 
wound will be properly sterilized 
and bandaged. He won’t be taking 
any chances with infection or blood- 
poisoning which might put him in 
bed or cripple him for life. 

It’s a peach of a kit and a peach 
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THE BOY SCOUTS’ 
OFFICIAL FIRST AID KIT 
CONTAINS: 


1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 1 in. wide. 
1 Sterile Gauze Bandage, 2 in. wide. 
1 Roll Zinc Oxide Adhesive Plaster. 
1 Envelope Mercurochrome Gauze. 
1 Tube “First Aid for Burns.” 

1 Mercurochrome Swab. 

3 Vivo Rolls. 


1 Tube Soap Solvent for poison ivy 
and poison oak. 


1 First Aid Instruction Book. 











And it 
costs only 80 cents, at your drug 


of a Christmas present. 


store or from the Supply Depart- 
ment, Boy Scouts of America. 
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How to Ask Questions . 
1 
Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. ‘ 
Wants Enough Volume Only questions of general interest will be published. 2. No. ' 
If I used a three-stage resistance coupled amplifier in connec- Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 3. See answer to your question No. 1 ; 
tion with a two-tube set would it produce enough volume to operate Write briefly and leave a space between questions. F 
a loudspeaker?—John L. Best. Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, Three Tubes for Loudspeake ; | 
Yes, it will be O. K 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. I have a one-tube set. How can I make a two-tube set out of it k 
so I can use a loudspeaker?—James E. Ganigus. : - 
Amateurs Favor Code Two tubes are not enough to satisfactorily operate a loud- ; 
Do amateurs send by code or voice?—Sherard Nash. speaker. Add two audio-amplifier tubes to your present one- , 
Code is most generally used because greater distances can tube set. 
be covered with dots and dashes than with voice. Furthermore, 
the code outfits are less expensive. Amateurs are permitted Higher Waves Are Absent - 
to use voice on certain wave-lengths. Lightning struck our six-tube set and burned up a transformer. 
Since it has been repaired we can not receive stations above 400 
Loop vs. Outside Wire en meters. Can you suggest the cause?—Ben T. Dean. 
I: there any difference in the clearness and tonal quality when a ‘ It is possible that the tuning coil or condensers have been 
loop ant nna is used and when an outside wire is used?—T. ‘ damaged. It would be a good plan to have a reliable service n 
Lamont Wilson. man inspect the set and test the various parts. A longer i 
The outdoor wire intercepts more energy from antenna might help but in your letter you state ' 
the ether than an indoor antenna and therefore "= ———-8; that the antenna is 125 feet, which is generally j 
affords more volume and permits the set to cover + plenty for broadcast reception. The indication is 
greater distances. The tonal quality depends more that there is something wrong with the tuning i 
upon the quality of the receiving set and the loud- coils or condensers. 
speaker. oe k 9? as . 
Spar S$ Obtaining a License i 
One Too Many How can I obtain an amateur license when there 
' 
Would three stages of audio-frequency amplification Observes is no inspector in this city. I live in Bluefield, W. i 
cause distortion?—Walter Wilcox. ™ e Va.—Frank Meyer. 
If transformer coupling is used two stages of High-Power Radio Write to the Federal Radio Supervisor at the 
audio amplification are sufficient. If resistance Customs House, Detroit, Mich. Temporary licenses 
coupling is used three stages can be used without HE trend in broadcasting to-day is toward the use of higher power are sometimes granted by mail or arrangements are he 
distortion. "Tx that millions of radio-set owners living outside the large cities, made at intervals to hold examinations in various ae 
around which many broadcasters are congested, will be given cities, one of which might be in your locality. ; th 
List of Amateur Stations just as good radio service as the city folks, who are within range of re- TI 
1. Where can I get a list of amateur stations in wie reception, no matter what the weather, time of day or season Reducing Wave-Length Range ga 
the United States? Station WGY at Schenectady has the most powerful broadcast zr. Can I use a ground instead of a counter poise? 4 F 
2. Boes it cost anything to get an amateur license? transmitter in the world with a rating of 100, 000 watts. It was not A condenser in series with the antenna failed to yo 
3. Where can I get a list of the requirements for many years ago that 500 watts represented a “powerful” station. To- a ste the wave-length range of the set. Can you sug- i. 
an amateur station and a list of the “Q” signals?— day that is considered “‘just a drop in the bucket.” gest some other means?—George B. Krambles by 
Ralph Dunten. The Western Union Telegraph Co. informs “‘Sparks” that they will 1. Yes. yo 
1. Superintendent of Documents, Government give a free Code Card to amateurs interested. Call at your local office 2. Shorten the antenna. Perhaps you used too pa. 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Price is twenty- or write Western Union Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, New York City. large a condenser. The smaller the capacity the Wt 
five cents. greater will be the reduction in wave-length. do 
tro 
you 
to 
66 9 ee ’ ! ped 
parks isits s New Fiome et 
bef 
S brs eastern section of the United States is now the home “The aerial is held up by two lattice steel towers each 300 _—ikilowatts is fed into the broadcasting apparatus. He said “ | 
of a trio of the most powerful broadcasting stations in feet high with a vertical lead-in taken off the center of the that this energy is sufficient to light 10,000 homes, but when - 
the world. The big three are WGY, Schenectady; WJZ, aerial proper. It looks like the letter T. Dr. Goldsmith released to vibrate the ether it can be depended upon to “YW 
Bound Brook, N. J., and WEAF, Bellmore, N. Y. The said that the towers will be painted in alternate twelve-foot give a reliable broadcasting service range of 100 miles pier 
Schenectady transmitter is the king of the air as far as power __ bands of black and yellow and that both towers will beillumin- under all conditions. This does not mean that WEAF late 
is concerned. It is rated’ with a 1oo-kilowatt output. Five ated by flood lights. The idea is to serve as a beacon for will not be heard outside of the 1too-mile zone. The waves tho 
years ago a one-half kilowatt or 500-watt station was consid- aviators and as a warning so that planes will not flyagainst are expected to cover the United States, but reception in bee 
ered a giant in the field of broadcasting. the masts or wires,” said “Sparks.” Ohio, California or Alabama will not be as consistent as V 
It was not long after preliminary tests were conducted “Dr. Goldsmith then led the way into the one-story stucco within the 1oo-mile radius. | on 
late at night that the Radio Commission sanctioned the-~ building, midway between the towers where the power of 250 “A good idea of the amount of power used can be had from | _ 
use of the big transmitter for handling WGY’s the fact that the energy needed to light the fila- ; 
regular broadcasts. Radio fans throughout ments of the big transmitting tubes would ~ 
the country lauded the high-powered waves as supply enough current to operate the filaments Piece 
bringing them the best radio service that they of 200,000 UX-199 receiving tubes, or approxi- 3 
had ever enjoyed. It is the opinion of radio mately 50,000 of the average dry-battery- 4 
engineers that transmitters of this caliber, operated receiving sets. The electricity used 2 
located outside of city limits, will be the to supply the plate current of this transmitter | 2 
popular ethereal entertainers of the future. would provide sufficient energy to replace the I 
Station WEAF, being the newest high-power ““B” batteries of 550,000 UX-199 tubes. 1 
broadcaster in the New York area, ‘‘Sparks” “The engineer told me,” said ‘‘Sparks,” R 
Chard decided to make a trip to Bellmore on “that once the station is running it may be a lit 
Long Island, which is about an hour’s ride on taken off the air instantly by a small tumbler mist 
the train from New York. switch on the operator’s control unit, located marl 
“Sparks” ran into luck. At Bellmore he on a table in the middle of the room. This com 
met Dr. Alfred N. Goldsmith, Chief Broad- table also holds the 600-meter receiver and a | finis] 
cast Engineer, who had just arrived from New loudspeaker always in service on marine wave- accu 
York to conduct a tour through the new lengths. An operator sits at the table and, their 
station. “‘Sparks” told him he was an amateur should an S O S be intercepted, the station is — 
and that he was interested in everything new taken off the air immediately. ray 
in radio. Dr. Goldsmith very cordially invited “Tf one of the big water-cooled tubes should doze: 
“Sparks” to join the party and off they went break down in operation, the operator can same 
first to view the aerial system, which radiates quickly switch it out of the circuit and energize recog 
the 50 kilowatts of energy into space. a spare unit by throwing two tumbler switches | plane 
Upon return to the city in the evening on the control panel. Once the switch is enou 
“Sparks” found three of his amateur friends thrown the rest is automatic and the station | _ 
waiting for him at his short-wave station, a 4 sites d WEAI'S dee Ge. Ses jackets and coils of hose at the bases of the does not have to go off the air until a new be 
anxious to learn the new features of the  ubes for cooling purposes, otherwise the high power would melt the tubes. The operator has his tube is put in place of the dead one. both. 
hand on one of the big tuning coils and in front of him is a condenser track (Concluded on page 68) Th 
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How to Make a Work Bench 


(Continued from page 30) | 








dress up later. Always measure off the largest 
piece you're going to get out of a board first. 
For instance, on the board for one piece of top, 
the vise jaw, vise lock and vise leg; square one 
end then measure from it down 5 feet 1 inch, 
mark a line straight across with your try- 
square, then measure off 301% inches more for 
vise jaw, square a line across, then measure 
31 inches for the leg and lock. 

Here you want to use a marking gauge if you 
have one. And if you have one you probably 


know how to use it, but if you haven’t, take 
any tule that’s somewhere near accurate and 
use it as shown in Figure 4 with a pencil held 
tight to the end and your thumb steadily 
pressed against the rule and the edge of the 








Fig. 8 


board. This will make a good line and you can 
measure it at different points with your rule or 
the scale on the try-square to see if it’s right. 
That’s a good hint for saving one tool, but get a 
gauge if you can. 

Now, you’ve got one end squared on each 
piece and all your parts measured out. Don’t 
do any cutting up till you get this far, ever. 
Here you have instructions and a sketch to go 
by, but some day you may be working out of 
your head and not know just how all your 
parts will come out of the material on hand. 
Write the name on each part. Don’t fail to 
do this, or you'll be in “dutch” (that means in 
trouble, in case you don’t know it) like when 
you took the old alarm clock apart and tried 
to put it together again. You'll forget where 
each piece goes and maybe have half a dozen 
leftover. Anyway, it’s better to mark each one 
before you cut it out, take my word for that. 

All these sizes you’ve marked out should be 
“‘rough,”’ that is, like those in the first sketch 
of the wood needed which allows for waste, 
““W,” on the ends and an inch or so on each 
piece. The finished sizes are given in a table 
later on. It'll be mostly planing down to 
those dimensions after the rough sizes have 
been cut out with your trusty saw. 

Well, now we'll suppose you have your boards 
all cut up into the parts in rough sizes. Next 
step is truing up and dressing to the finished 
sizes in the table below: 





Number 
of 

Pieces Name of Part Thickness Width Length 
3 estieta. a me 5’ 
2 ae * 5’ 
2 "Sees 134” 334" 3014” 
2 TopEnd Rails....... 134” 334” 2234” 
2 Bottom End Rails . 13-16% 33%” 223,” 
2 Front and Back Rails.. 13-16% 334” 
1 Vise Jaw..... 134” 7” tapering 2919” 

to 4” 

& Wien dedk...... sa 134” 214” 16” 


Remember when doing this, though, to allow 
a little extra for the width of the saw and for 
mistakes. Whatever is left outside of your 
mark, you can plane off. It’s another very 
common mistake for people to try to make their 
finished cuts the first time and not to be 
accurate enough in marking, and then following 
their marks on two sides when they get through. 
Only practice will enable you to saw exactly 
square. Don’t be discouraged when I tell you 
you probably won’t saw square the first two 
dozen times at least. Every beginner has the 
same trouble, and the only bad mistake is in not 
recognizing it and trying to correct it with a 
plane or a second sawing where there’s room 
enough. Don’t be afraid you'll wear out your 
little try-square. Use and use and use it. 
Test the edge from the face, the face from the 
edge and the ends from your face and edge 
both, as shown i in the diagrams. 

This job calls for at least one plane. As usual 
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you could use more than one and, of course, 
the better equipment you have the better work 
you can do. It would be ideal if you had a 
block, a smooth, and a jointer plane. You'll 
have to have a smooth plane and in a minute 
you'll see you need a little block plane too. 

Your first planing should be on the working 
face. Remember when we first began to work 
we chose the best side we had on each board, 
but let it go at that. Now we want to be sure 
our surfaces are straight and true, that means 
at right-angles. You'll have to use your try- 
square again in this operation. (That’s a 
pretty handy little fellow, I’d say.) 

Its blade is perfectly smooth and straight, so 
turn the handle up and run the blade along the 
surface to see if it is straight and true too. If 
light shows through under the blade when you 
hold it, that spot is low and you'll have to level 
off the high spots. For this you will use the 
longest plane you have. The jointer plane 
would be best if you have one. You can see 
why this is so by studying Figure 7. Then look 
at Figure 5 and go ahead, but before trying 
your plane be sure it is sharp and set right. 
Unless you’ve had experience you’d better not 
try to sharpen your own blade or plane iron. 
I'll tell you how, later, or you can get your 
manual-training treacher to show you, but 
you'll be able to get some one to do it for you 
this time if it is necessary. 

A plane is like a chiscl blade with a guide to 
regulate the cut. Iron and wooden planes are 
about the same, but the new iron ones are 
better to have because they adjust easier and 
are easier to handle. To replace or set the 
blade in the plane, have the cap iron on the 
flat side of the blade and on top when put in 
the plane. Figure 9 shows the sharpened plane 
iron with the cap iron on top of it; also how the 
cap works to curl up the shaving. This helps, 
with the front edge of the mouth of the plane 
pressing down on the wood ahead of the cutting 
edge, to keep the wood from splitting deeper 
than the cut is going and results in a smooth 
surface. 

Hold the plane bottom side up and sight 
along the sole to see that the blade is in straight. 
The adjusting lever just above the handle is to 
get the blade square so one side doesn’t stick 
out farther than the other, as in Figure6. When 
the blade is in straight adjust it so it sticks out 
only a hair’s breadth. Most people start 
planing with the blade too far out. 

With the plane okeh you can go ahead and 
smooth off your working face where the try- 
square shows it needsit. Of course, if it doesn’t 
need it, proceed with the next operation, which 
is squaring the edges. Take the best edge first. 
Run the handle along the face you have just 
finished and the blade along the edge, as in 
Figure 8. If the wood and the try-square 
blade meet all over down the length of the 
board, you can be sure it’s true and straight. 
If not, you know what to do. “1” and “2’ 
in Figure 12 are right, but “3” and “4” are 
wrong; never tip your plane. 

When you have one side and one edge of a 
board smooth and square to each other you 
want to dress the second edge just the same 
way you did the first one. When you find a 
high spot that needs to be planed off, it’s a good 
plan to criss-cross that section with your pencil 
then plane off the pencil marks. Gauge it again 
with your try-square and if there’s still a hump 
there stripe it again with your pencil and plane 
those marks off. You'll soon get it level and 
you won’t be wasting time or wood planing 
what doesn’t need to be done. This is good 


especially when you’re using a short plane. 
Well, now I guess you have your boards all 
smooth and square on four surfaces except 
perhaps the ones for the top and aprons which 
don’t need to be dressed underneath. Next 
(Concluded on page 59) 
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Radio is better with Battery Power 


TURN your radio dial, and presto! 
you turn your home into a thea- 
ter, a concert hall, a lecture room, 
a cabaret, a church, or whatever 
you will. Turn the dial and your 
attentive ear does the rest. That 
is all there is to this magic of 
radio. 

Or almost all. If a radio set is 
to work at its very best, attracting 
no attention to itself, creating for 
you the illusion that can be so 
convincing, you must pay a little 
attention to the kind of power 
you give it. There is but one di- 
rection, a simple one—use Bat- 
tery Power. Only such power is 
steady, uniform, silent. It is called 
by scientists pure Direct Current. 
Any other kind of current in your 
radio set may put a hum into the 
purest note of a flute, a scratch 
into the song of the greatest 
singer, a rattle into the voice of 
any orator. 

Don’t tamper with tone. 


Be- 


ware of interfering with illusion. 
Power that reveals its presence by 
iis noise is like a magician’s assis- 
tant who gives the trick away. Use 
batteries—use the Eveready Lay- 
erbilt “B” Battery No. 486, the 









Radio Batteries 
enemeetoe ~. 


-they last longer 





The air is full of things 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Here is the Eveready Layer« 

bile “RB” Battery No. 486, 

Eveready’s longest-lasting 

provider of Battery Power. 
remarkable battery whose exclu- 
sive, patented construction makes 
it last longest. It offers you the 
gift of convenience, a gift that you 
will appreciate almost as much as 
you will cherish the perfection of 
reception that only Battery Power 
makes possible. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 
New York uc San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night— 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 


WEAF—New York WOC-—Davenport 
WJAR—Providence KSD-St. Louis , 
WEEI—Boston Minneapolis 
WFI-Philadelphia weco-{3! Paul 
WGR-Buffalo WDAF-Kansas City 
WCAE-Pittsburgh WRC-P ashington 
WSAI-—Cincinnati WGY-—Schenectady 
WTAM-Cleveland WHAS—Louisville 
WWJ—Detroit WSB—Atlanta 
WGN-Chicago WSM—Nashville 
WMC—Memphis 


Pacific Coast Stations— 

9 P. M., Pacific Standard ime 
KPO-KGO-San Francisco 
KFOA-KOMO-Seattle 
KFI—Los Angeles 
KGW-~Portland 


you shouldn’t miss 





With which bold words, Wace the Jester, heeding not Old 
Grimm’s remonstrances and doubts, turned about and sped 
lightly away. 


TOW as Wace the Jester ran swiftly along the narrow 
track his ugly, broad face was all wreathed in a 
delighted grin, for to him it was good to be here, free 
from the confining walls of the castle of Moorsdale. Where- 
fore he felt a great pleasure and gave no thought to those 
dire things that might befall him should Lord Cerdic dis- 
cover that he had absented himself from the castle. For 
Wace was here unbeknown to his lord, and the manner of his 
coming was this: 

At this time was a great fair held on the wide spaces without 
the town of Brandaux, and a large multitude of people did 
come from far and near to buy and sell and participate in 
the games and merrymakings. 

Now to Brandaux had gone Lord Cerdic with a small 
retinue, but leaving Wace behind him to amuse the young Lord 
Roland who was unhappily smitten with a chill.” This manner 
of things had pleased not the 
jester, and he had slipped unob- 
served from the castle. 

Now, striding onwards with 
much of glee, he presently emerged 
from the forest. Then suddenly 
the expression of satisfaction faded 
from his face and something of 
concern and dismay took its place. 
For there was gradually beginning 
to dawn upon him a realization 
of the plight into which his com- 
passion for Old Grimm had let 
him. Conning the matter over 
in dispassionate light, he came to 
understand how small were his 
chances of carrying out his rash, 
impulsive promise. 

Puzzling over 
this perplexing 
problem, Wace 
the Jester came at 
length upon the 
town of Brandaux, 
and there, covering 
a vast space of 
greensward some 
distance from the 
walls, was a great 
assemblage of 
tents, booths and stalls, amongst which many figures could 
be discerned, passing ever to and fro. 

Soon was Wace in the midst of it all. Open-eyed he gazed 
his fill upon the colorful scene. Forgetful now of everything 
save the movement and jollity, he watched with interest the 
many varieties of merchants who, offering their different wares 
for sale, added to the noise and laughter of the throng with 
their cries and barterings. 

When these things palled there might be sought out for 
somewhat of relaxation the strolling musicians, the jugglers 
and tumblers and the like who contributed to the merriment 
of the scene. 

Now ‘twas as Wace gazed with great glee upon the clownings 
of a performing ape that there fell upon his ears a great bellow- 
ing voice raised in a coarse song. The singer, forcing his way 
through the circle of onlookers, found his passage obstructed 
by the dwarf. Wherefore he raised a heavy hand and brushed 
Wace roughly aside. 

Of such rudeness was the man’s movement that Wace 
was sent staggering sideways, only to trip over a long 
leg that was at that moment thrust adroitly between his 
own. 

A roar of mirth went up from the good people who were there 
gathered as they beheld, for, in all truth, the manner of the 
dwarf’s downfall had been right skilfully engineered by the 
singer and another who came behind him. 

Getting to his feet, Wace looked upon these twain. And he 
saw that they were the men-at-arms who had dealt so evilly 
with Old Grimm. 

Now these men were called, the red-bearded one Red Rufus, 
and the lanky one Will Longshank, and betwixt them and 
Wace was a continual warfare waged. Hence were the pair 
greatly pleased at having thus brought their small enemy to the 
dust. 

Wace the Jester, seeing that no harm was coming to him, and 
being infected by the good-humor of the crowd, quickly re- 
covered his usual perkiness. And the more so because he saw 
that Will Longshank bore on the side of his head a new 
cut, while his hollow cheek was all discolored by a great bruise 
where De Maltroit’s fist had smitten him. 

At the sight thereof the remembrance cf his rash promise 
to Old Grimm came to Wace, and his dislike of the twain 
increased apace because he believed them to be in part the 


One Stone 


(Continued from page 40) 


cause of his dilemma. Yet did he not show his true feelings, 
but hid them behind a mask of folly. 

“Well met, Cousin Coffin-jaws!” he exclaimed in his shrill 
tones, staring provokingly into Will Longshank’s bruised face. 
“By my cap and bells, I knew thee not! Thy beauty be no 
longer as that o’ mortals . . . it be unearthly!” 

Will Longshank flushed darkly at the laughter that greeted 
this sally. 


Right nobly did Wace acquit himself c 


in that combat 


“By the rood, thou’rt over saucy, 
939 


thou imp! Thou need’st a lesson! 


“What!” he exclaimed. 


E RAISED a hand quickly as though he would strike the 

dwarf; but a restless murmur and movement amongst the 
motley crowd about him made him pause. He well knew that 
the good people of that quarter bore no love for any of De 
Maltroit’s following, and though they were ready enough to 
make merry at the dwarf’s expense, they would not stand by 
and see hurt done to him. 

Wherefore Will Longshank growled: 

“Twas caused by a tree, thou fool!” 

Wace grinned the more at this, and hopped from toe to toe 
with nervous movements. 

“And a rope?” he grinned daringly. 

“Eh?” Will Longshank shot at him with sudden suspicion. 

“Tree and rope—rope and tree,” said the dwarf, mimicking 
Old Grimm’s quavering tones with wondrous cunning. “‘ What, 
O Coffin-jaws, ha’ they done to thee?”’ 

At this did Red Rufus give a great bellow. 

“Dost see—dost understand, Will Longshank? *Twas no 
witchcraft saved yon old bag 0’ bones. The imp was hid i’ the 
tree and cast down the noose upon thee!” 

Black in all truth did Will Longshank’s face grow at these 
words. His long, talon fingers stole to his swollen face and 
caressed it tenderly. 

“‘By my oath,” he swore softly, “‘the imp ha’ caused me this 
hurt! May the fiends seize me an’ I do not drub him soundly 
for’t!” 

Whereat he made a sharp move towards Wace. And then 
did Wace realize that he had let his foolish tongue wag over- 
much, and he strove hastily to evade the man-at-arms. Too 
late did his attempt at flight come, however, for Will Long- 
shank’s steely fingers were upon his arm. The man-at-arms 
twisted Wace about and drew him towards him. Bending 
slightly his leg, he threw the dwarf across his knee as though he 
were but an erring babe, and thereupon proceeded to be- 
labor him right soundly. 

Shrilly screamed Wace at this, and as much for the indignity 
of his position as for the physical hurt. Yet were his outcries 
and wrigglings rewarded only by increasing chastisings, and 
the loud, amused chuckles of those who stood about. 

With great relish and overmuch zeal went Will Long- 
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shank to his task so that he unconsciously let the grip of 
his lefthand slacken on the dwarf’s doublet. Wace, still 
striving violently to escape, and howling amain as each stinging 
blow found its mark, was not slow to notice the lessening of his 
persecutor’s hold upon him. With a sudden snake-like twist 
of his small body he tore himself free ere Will Longshank could 
stay him. Then he fled wildly away from that painful spot as 
quickly as the impeding crowd of laughter-rocked on- 
lookers would allow. 
ig Exclaiming loudly 
with surprise and dis- 
appointment, Will Long- 
shank sprang after his 
fleeing victim, while lum- 
bering behind him more 
slowly came Red Rufus. 
Frantically Wace 
sped onwards along the 
crowded lanes between the stalls. But in this 
thronged place he could make but little headway, 
whereas Will Longshank fairly smashed his way 
along, sweeping aside with powerful thrusts of his 
arms any who responded not quickly enough to his 
peremptory commands for passage. 

So it was that Wace, casting a frightened glance 
over his shoulder, saw that Will Longshank was 
upon him. With a faint grin of triumph relaxing 
for a space his sour features, the man-at-arms 
swooped upon the dwarf. Gripping Wace about 
the body, he raised him above his head and with a 
powerful heave flung him full into the gaping 
crowd. 

Yet even now were Wace’s troubles not over, 
for as impish fortune would have it he came 
to earth before a poultry stall and went floun- 
dering helplessly with a great smashing into a 
large basket of eggs that were there exposed for 




























sale. 
So humorous a sight 
presented Wace the 


Jester as he struggled 
slowly to his feet with 
the sticky yellow mass 
adhering to his motley 
and streaking his ugly 
face where it had 
splashed, that all who 
gazed upon him laughed 
right unrestrainedly. 


Now Wace turned 
upon Will Longshank with his tiny eyes all gleaming with 


passion. 

“T’ll pay thee—I’ll pay thee for this, Will Longshank!”’ he 
screamed, almost weeping with anger and indignation. Then, 
wild utterances of vengeance choking him, he turned about all 
abruptly and darted away swiftly, his head bent low for very 
shame at the sorry figure which he had cut. 

Away fled Wace from the scene of his grievous downfall, 
until presently he found himself on the confines of the fair. 
Espying here an empty stall, he crawled beneath it to hide his 
head from any who might make further game of him. 

As he endeavored to cleanse himself he bewailed his mis- 
fortune. In all truth, he thought bitterly, he had never before 
plied his fool’s calling with such thoroughness. First his reck- 
less, thoughtless promise to Old Grimm, which his soft heart 
had led him into making, and now this last chapter of accidents 
which he blamed on his soft head! 

He swore to himself chokingly that he would be avenged 
upon Will Longshank for the indignities which he had suffered. 
Time, he knew, would give him the opportunity for that. But 
for the other thing time was short. He had promised Old 
Grimm that he would bring the forty pennies ere sunset on the 
morrow. Yet how he was to lay his fingers upon such wealth 
he could not think. 


: WAS while he wrestled with this problem that there came 

the slow beat of a horse’s hoofs on the soft turf close by the 
stall. Curiosity ever calling him strongly, he put out his great 
head to see who ’twas that rode. A sharp cry of surprise and 
alarm rose to his lips as he beheld in the rider Lord Cerdic of 
Moorsdale, with some half-dozen men-at-arms in attendance 
upon him. 

“How now, knave, what dost thou here?” Cerdic de- 
manded as his keen eyes picked out the red and yellow of the 
dwarf’s motley. ‘Did I not bid thee remain at Moorsdale? 
By my hilt, thou shalt have a whipping for this disobedience!” 

Whereat, bidding the dwarf attend him closely, Cerdic 
moved forward once more. 

All ruefully did Wace creep from his lurking-place and 
shuffle along by Cerdic’s stirrup. And his usually cheery 
face was now creased in a most lugubrious expression as he 
condoled with himself on his many sorrows. Yet, he told 

(Concluded on page 69) 
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Hew - Make a | 
Work Bench 


—— from page 57) 

















step is to finish off the ends square. It may 

possibly be necessary to take another careful 
cut with your saw. It depends on how much | 
extra length you find you have by measuring a 

couple of times with your rule. To avoid mis- | 
takes always measure with a rule that is longer 
than the piece you want. I mean by this, 

don’t use a foot rule to measure these boards 

that are supposed to be exactly 2236 inches 

long and longer. 

When it comes to squaring off the ends do 
just as you did in the very beginning as shown 
in Figure 1, only be more careful both marking 
and sawing. If there’s only a little to be | 
gotten rid of, don’t saw, but plane it off. Here’s 
a new problem: planing across the grain. 

Unless you have a vise you will find it hard | 
to hold your wood for planing across the end | 
with a large plane. Now a little block plane 
will come in handy. The block plane is es- 
pecially for cutting across the grain. The blade 
is set at a lower angle than in the bench plan 
and has a single plane iron instead of a double 
one. When this is very sharp it will cut fairly | 
easily across the grain, as on the end of a board. 
Be sure to cut only from the corner to the 
center though. You see why? Because you'll 
split off the corner every time. 

Here I might give you one more hint about 
planing. When you have sawed near a line | 
or are ready to dress off to exact dimensions, 
hold the plane as level as you can with your 
right hand on the handle, your left on knob, 
or the reverse if you’re left-handed, and your 
feet plenty far apart. At the beginning of each 
stroke put a little more down pressure on the 
knob, and at the end, a little more on the 
handle. It’s important to let up on the knob 
a little when you get to the end of the board 






Yankee Wrist Radiolite 





or you'll find yourself going through the line | The new improved model. More close- Everybody needs a wrist watch. Night 
there long before you do on the rest of it. ly cased, antique bow and crown. A!- or day, the time’sin sight—at a glance. 

You must have your parts in pretty good ways dependable and sturdy. ¢ 50 Unusually dependable . . 400 } 
shape by now. I’ve covered.so many funda- Yankee Radiolite $2.25 1 Plain Dial Model $3.50 / 


mentals in this lesson that I’m not going 
through the whole bench with you this time. | 
If you learn to do all the operations of marking, | : 

sawing and planing so you can true up stock, iia —<—— 
and study tools so you'll be familiar with them 
all, you'll be busy, I guess. That is, if you don’t 
neglect your homework. Do the “Daily j 
Dozen”’ every morning and your studying 
every night; play out-doors when the weather’s 


=) + 
good and you won’t be rushing me for more 
work. We'll finish this little bench in the next 
issue of Boys’ LIFE. . 


But in case any of you do have time enough 
to get all this done right off and are rearing 


around for something more to do just drop a ou can look in a good watch in a rolled gold plate 
line to Boys’ Lire, and say so. Mark your many store windows and case at $17.50. In between 
letter for my attention and we'll see what we . P : ; . fi 

can do. There are some good plans published think for a long time before there is a wide variety for 
by one of the big tool-making companies which you'll hit upon a better gift choice—and every one looks, 


would show you just how to go ahead. They’re 

















not in quite so much detail as this, but it would for yourself than an Ingersoll Watch. feels, winds and keeps time like the Ingersoll that it is. 
be good practice for you, anyway, to follow a ; ’ : . ; Autash 
working drawing, making things from sketches Every live fellow needs a watch—a watch that is reli- Ingersolls are just as easy on Dad’s pocketbook as 
ae a ida maiensl able, but yet able to stand the gaff. And Ingersolls, they are on the eyes. That’s one reason why he'll be 
gs é . Ss * . . . . e e 
I’m going to see if I can’t get a hold of some with a thirty-five year old, world-wide reputation for mighty glad to get you an Ingersoll this Christmas. 


of these plans for you. There’s a long list of 


twenty-five plans for book-racks, end-tables, On sale in stores everywhere. Ask to see the complete 
dog-houses, and all sorts of things. The plan 


> ae There are fifteen different models, from the famous _ line. If your dealer hasn’t just the model you want, 
for the work bench is called “S72,” and like 


the others it costs ten cents. That’s little $1.50 Yankee to the new 7-jewel ALDEN wrist write us giving his name. 
enough to cover the cost of printing and mail- 
ing so if you are ready to go ahead and finish 
your bench before Boys’ LiFe comes out again INGERSOLL WATCH co... Inc. 
Ca New York Chicago Seneniee seis 

[ just happened to think, you'll be reading . 
this about Christmas time, so if you are fortu- 
nate enough to receive a gift of money, a 
dollar or two will buy some mighty nice tools. 
But maybe Santa will give you a set of tools. 
Oh, boy, you’re lucky. Guess there'll be some 
sawdust and shavings around the house now. 

Well, so long and a Merry Christmas. Look 
for me in the January issue and we'll do a good 
job cleaning up that bench. For you ambitious | 
fellows who go ahead, there’ll be some news | 
too, so don’t get snowed under. 


dependability and enduring service, fill the bill! 





Illustrations 3% actual 
size 


Prices slightly higher 
in Canada 











Eclipse Junior Midget Waterbury 


Smaller and thinner than the Yan- 12-size. Thin model that slips easily Small size. Favored by women, girls Engraved Design—Chromium Finish 

bee. Nickel case. Metal dial. Splen- into the pocket. Metal dial. Popular and younger boys. Nickel $: Met- a $e 00 
id value........... with boys everywhere, Rr er est watc 

Eclipse Radiolite $3.25 $2 50 Junior Radiolite $4.00 $3 25 Midget Radiolite $3.75 $3 25 With Radium Dial $6.00 5 tant 
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“It has been in this house fifty years. You 
can’t find another piece like it. This, 
ladies and gentlemen, is genuine! What 
am I offered for it? These old treasures 
are going for a song. Give me a bid.” 


—While the auctioneer rattles on, some 
of the neighbors think of the old days of 
entertainment and open hospitality in 
that house. They wonder how long the 
proud and lonely mistress has been 
fighting off the inevitable. Inside, she 
hears the auctioneer’s words—"genuine”’, 
“fifty years in this house”, “old treas- 
ures —every word a thrust to her heart. 


* * * 


ABIES and old people are life's 


widest contrast and life's 
closest comparison. The 
younger they are and the older 


they are the more they need our love 
and care. For the helpless baby it is a 
sunny world. There is always someone 
ready to wait on him, to take care of 
him. Whether he laughs or whether he 
cries, the world smiles on him and tries 


© 1027 wt. 1.ce. 


when clumsily bestowed, stings almost 
as much as neglect. 


A big business man said recently: “I 
think the saddest sights in the world 
are the old people whose relatives re- 
gard them as burdens—especially when 
they realize the situation. I think it is 
fine to build churches and take care of 
babies and the growing boys and girls, 
but every dollar I can afford to give 
away goes to the old people. Sometimes 
I pay their rent and keep homes together, 
and sometimes I provide little comforts 
when their homes are broken up.” 


While charity takes care of the friend- 
less and helpless, and science is finding 
out how to prevent physical aches and 
pains, it remains for “society’—and 
that means all of us added together— 
to prevent old age from suffering one 
of its greatest sorrows—penniless 
dependence. 


The United States and 
Canada pay bigger wages 
than other countries. 
Nearly all their workers 


/ 








! 
vie > a wre My 2 
to anticipate his every need. earn enough to provide ‘ 4 
for old age. If they plan : s 
. . . | 
But it is a gray, cheerless world for the ahead, they may have in 45) 
tired, brave old soul who fails to get their years of retirement, om) 
the care and waiting on and the affec- not merely bare existence, ° 
tion she hungers for. And charity, but real comfort. t 
\ 
wet --  -——_ —_ 16 io , “1 
apart ii) 
Almost every man and woman must face Annuities for old age, protection in case pie 
these five great hazards of life: of death, accident or sickness—almost ener. 

. every financial requirement can now be > 
Death—which may come early, before met by insurance. Only one problem is 2 
one’s dependents have been provided for. eeill unsolved~Employment Insurance 
Accident—always sudden and often caus- 224 that will follow. The day must come 
: A when every family will plan to meet the 
ing lessened earning power. great hazards of life so that no member 
Sickness—which may cause want as well of it will face the need of charity. 
as suffering. ‘ " 

Thousands of Metropolitan policyholders 
Unemployment—which may bring distress have asked how much of the family in- 
to others in addition to the unemployed. | come should be expended for immediate 
D Old A hich necessities; how much for clothing; how - bs ae 
ependent gem=which must seek = much for food; how much for fuel; how - 
charity if self-support is no longer possible. — much should be laid aside for protection. i EE ie 
Society”, through organized effort, with Our booklet, “‘Let Budget Help,” answers 4 
its millions of mutual life insurance poli- these questions. A copy will be mailed i 
cies, has done what no individual could do free on. request. > ee ee 
alone. It has found a way to meet four 7 a ee 
of the five hazards. HALEY FISKE, President. »-«jf)) | Ba) 
——_* = 
omg aes 
aN ~ —_————————w 4" 
Published by 
NEW YORK 
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Lone Scout Membership 
Contest 
A SIXTY-DAY membership 
campaign which began 
November 1, is being conducted 
by Lone Scout Division of Boy 
Scouts of America. All Lone 
Scouts throughout the United 
States are urged to participate 
in this nation-wide movement 
for new members in the Lone 
Scout Division. As a further 
incentive, special awards are 
offered for those getting the most new and re- 
registered Lone Scouts in each of the 12 regions. 

We are to award to the Lone Scout a spe- 
cial medal award for each region that sends in 
| the largest number of Lone Scout member- 
ships at 50 cents per member from November 1 
to December 31, 1927. A booster Lone Scout 
award will be given to the Lone Scout who en- 
rolls or re-registers the largest number of Lone 
Scouts during this same sixty- 
day period. 

Make sure that every Lone 
| Scout you secure, as a new 
| member, or as a re-registered 

member, represents the boy 
who is not now a member of 
a Troop or Home Patrol but a 
boy who wants to be a Lone 
| Scout and is unable, for good 
| reasons, to belong tothe Troop. 
If you live in Council ter- 
ritory, conduct your contest 
| within the Council with the 
cooperation and help of the 
Scout Executive, scoutmaster, 
and all of the brother scouts 
|in Troops and Patrols. This 
| will give you a fine oppor- 
tunity to make a good show- 
ing within the  sixty-day 
contest period. 


Lone Scout Handbook 
ONE Scouts have been 
lonesome for the in- 

piration and help of a Hand- 

book. The old Lone Scout 
| Handbook became antique 
because of changes voted 
|through by Council Chiefs. 
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distinguishing 
Scouts. 


Lone Scout 


BSA 


Tie Lone Scout Insignia 
mark 
It may be purchased 


for 20 cents in Khaki monogram, 





and worn on the left sleeve, 2 
inches below the shoulder seam. 
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Credit Awards for Charter- 
ed Amateur Paper 

A BALLOT was submitted to 
the Council Chiefs and the 

Council Chief Chairman, chang- 


ing the credit awarding for 
Amateur Publications. The 
Council has supported this 


change by a strong majority, 
with only two votes against the 
proposition. Weare, therefore, 
making this announcement in 
order that editors may become 
familiar with the new ratings on Chartered 
Amateur Publications which became effective 
November 1, 1927. 

This vote provides for the awarding of a 
minimum of twenty-five credits for each issue 
of a Chartered Amateur Publication, which 
meets the standard requirements and is issued 
on time. The maximum award which may be 
given for each issue is 100 credits, thus making 
it possible for an amateur 
paper to secure a maximum 
of 1,200 credit points for 
twelveissues inany given year. 

The change also provides 
for abonuscredit of roo points. 
This may be awarded by the 
National Committee to an 
editor in case he has earned 
the 1,200 points and has rend- 
ered an unusual fine service 
in scouting by the issuing of 
his publication and by getting 
it out on time every issue. 


4) 


is the 
of Lone 
" The Boy Scout Amateur 
Press Association 
LANS are being made to 
call a meeting of all Lone 
Scout boys who are Quill 
Owners and scouts who have 
won the Merit Badge in Jour- 
nalism, together with editors 
of Chartered Amateur Publi- 
cations, with a view to per- 
fecting the organization of 
the Boy Scout Amateur Press 
Association of America. This 
meeting is scheduled for the 
first half of the year 1928. 
All Lone Scouts who may 
be eligible to membership in 


) 


| This necessitated revision of 
| the old Handbook and Seven 
| Degree Books and changing 
| of the Boy Scout Handbook to 
| makeit serve as official Hand- 
| book for all Scouts whether 


Lone Scout Ring may be worn 
by any duly registered Lone 
Scout. The Lone Scout Insignia 
appears on top. It may be 
secured from the Boy Scouts of 
America; gold $1.00, silver, $.85. 


the Amateur Press Association 
may prepare themselves to 
participate actively in this 
movement. The membership 
will be confined to boys who 
are active as Lone Scouts, 


Lone or Troop Scouts. 

Lone Scouts will be glad to 
know that this has been accomplished. The new 
Handbook may be secured for 50 cents from 
local Council or National Headquarters. It 
has 640pages, illustrated by thousands of draw- 

| ings, halftones, and pictures. This would make 
| an ideal Christmas present. 


A Thrilling Moment 

| By Warner Simmons, L. S. D., L.S.O., 

Windfall, Indiana, Route 2. 

|“ TN THE dead of night I awakened shivering 

| and panic-stricken. Over in the corner 

| of my room, I saw a figure, motionless yet 

| gruesome and threatening in appearance. 

| “Too frightened to yell for help I lay quiet, 

|; my heart beating like a drum, so fast that I 

| could hear it, and I imagined that the menacing 
figure heard it also, because it seemed to move 

i? and closer toward me. 

| “T tried to open my mouth but my jaws were 

| locked, and the only thing I could do was to be 

quiet and await the tragic end. A loud creak 

on the stairs frightened me more. My hands 

trembled and perspiration broke out all over me. 

‘‘] imagined the hands of the object upon me. 
In intense excitement my voice came, and I 
shrieked at the top of my voice, ‘Help! Some 
one is in my room! Come quick!’ 

“‘T heard the welcome footstep of my mother 
answering my call for help. In another mo- 
| ment I wasinmother’s protecting arms, sobbing 
like a child, thankful for her protection and for 
the light she had turned on, revealing the truth. 

“When I could finally look up I saw over in 
the corner the object of my terror—‘‘Ma- 
thilda,” my mother’s dress-form, which had 
' been placed there during the day, and which 
} had remained unnoticed when I went to bed.” 
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members of a Farm or Home 
Patrol, Sea Scouts, or Troop Scouts. In a 
subsequent issue of this paper the plans will 
be given in detail. 


Council Chief Election Results 
HE annual Council Chief election which has 
just been held shows the following victors 
who will take office January, 1928: 

Region 1—Harry Shain, 62 Boyd Street, 
Newton, Mass. 

Region 2—Frank Ierget, 553 Suffolk 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Region 3—John Tacchino, Cuddy, Pa. 

Region 4—Malvin B. Plunkett, Rosebud Ave., 
Erlanger, Ky. 

Region 5—Howard L. Hay, Box tor, Route 
3, Friendship, Tenn. 

Region 6—Carroll F. Cumbee, Shady Grove, 
Fla. 

Region 7—Walter E. Scott, 2605 Garfield Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Region 8—Clarence Olson, 2611 Farnum St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Region g—Roy FE. DeMent, Paris, Tex. 

Region to—James S. Strachan, S819 Eighth 
Ave., St. Cloud, Minn. 

Region 11—Charles Hofer, Columbus City, 
Ore. 

Region 12—Willard C. Loughlin, Campbell, 
Calif. 

Region 14 and 15—Clarence H. Bethel, Box 
8, Beausejour Manitoba, Canada. 

We congratulate our new Council Chiefs 
especially on their opportunity to serve and to 
lead in making Lone Scouting bigger and better 
than ever. The number of votes cast indicates 
very clearly that in most cases there was very 
little choice between the candidates. 


A ve., 


December 
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be QO t th 19 28 G |! Some Coming Big Features 
om n O e Oa . THE SAIL DRAGGER-—A stirring, pulsating, two-part 


the story of life and adventure on the high seas, with all the 
= mysteries that enshroud the briny deep. Written by the 
author of those famous sea tales, ‘‘The Mutiny of the Flying 


vies s Installments of Big Thrilling Spray”’ and ‘‘Crested Seas.’’ This new one is a thriller from 


. start to finish. 
Adventure and Sport Serials ; 
TRUE SCOUTING EXPERIENCES—tThe scoutingest 
kind of scouting experiences are those which Major Frederick 
R. Burnham, the world’s greatest scout, has had. You would 


. to Short Stories and Features of sit up all night to hear them. His true story of experiences 
one Great Variety in the Old West is startling. 


uill 
ave THE LOSING VICTOR Y—A fascinating story of a great 
“8 basketball game—-one that will keep you at high-tension 
LC throughout. 

a 140 Department Articles EDDY’S LEGS—Baseball, but far different than the usual 
ress baseball story. It’s a unique tale of the great national game 


This | with happenings you seldom hear about. 
oe Both by Harold M. Sherman, favorite writer of athletic 


g 


nay * serials and short stories. 
Ao $2 00 B ring S I t All A GREAT SCOUT AND LEADER Sir Robert Baden- 


to | Powell, has prepared for BOYS’ LIFE a number of special 
this | features. 


ship 
vho SPECIAL ARTICLES—The Wright brothers, of avia- 
tion fame, are described by Commander Byrd, the North 


me GET SET FOR THE SIGN ALS Pole and transatlantic flier, and many others. 


™ SPORT FEATURES—Experts, coaches and top-notch per- 
formers in various sports will give BOYS’ LIFE readers the 
benefit of their vast knowledge. One of these ‘‘specials’’ 


eur 


re 


has in every issue. 
lors 
m LINE UP FOR Boys’ LIFE NOW EXPLORING THE NORTHWEST-A hazardous task 
a - the a — Silent Scott, Andy a a est pee oye On 
‘4 e Wind, Lachlan Douglas and all their friends trek across 
ane 80 charging eong> the whole el the great spaces with the Lewis and Clark expedition. Danger 
7 with all these fine things—things of in- lurks by all day; the shadow of death stalks about their 
— camp at night. A new serial of the further adventures of 
- terest to every real he-boy. those daring pioneers written as only Constance Lindsay 


Skinner can write. 


| Special—2 Years for $3.50 





s, | TWO DOLLARS DOES IT | Regular Price $4.00 
shih | Twelve full months of real thrill, ad- | BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, Fifth Avenue Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
‘ity venture, sport and joy for only $2.00. I For the enclosed $1.00, $2.00, $3.50 (cross two out), please send BOYS’ LIFE for 6 
bell | months, one year, two years (cross two out), beginning with the............ number. 
| Don’t hesitate. Subscribe NOW. . | 
Box | . ~ | Name... ee re we ree - : 7 ADE POT Se Care ee 
we Fill in the coupon, attach two dollars and , 
iets 
1 to mail off. < axe f Address... ...-..-.....ceeeee.. : 
tter 
“ | 
ates 
ery j se 5 ioe Sele Rie 2 6 ak ae. gabe: Seale we Slee b 0 » ohn 6.bons 2.6 als b eam +n abe.e au Ba doe 6 bee een 
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* Putting Trade and Mark in their places * 


F course you've heard Trade and Mark, 
QO the Smith Brothers, over the radio. Their 
faces, on every box of Smith Brothers’ cough 
drops, have become an American tradition. 

That's because Smith Brothers’ are candy 
cough drops—but, just the same, protect your 
throat against cold, wet and germ-laden dust. 
They guard your good health— it’s some candy 
that will do that. 

Keep these famous pictures in your pocket, 
ready to protect you! 


Anybody 
would 
recognize 
these faces! 


“The cheapest health insurance in the world” 
5c—S. B. or MENTHOL 


SMITH BROT 


,THE CANDY COUGH DROP 



























a Work 
for a Wide-Awake 
Boy! 


Interesting. Good pay. Healthful. 
be a Western Union Messenger. 
Contacts with business men develop confidence self-reliance, ability to 
think. You learn the principles of different businesses. Decide which one 
you like best. Then some day some man will offer you a bigger job, better 
pay. Then we will willingly recommend you for the bigger job ahead. 
Ask the nearest W. U. Manager today! 


He will also tell you about vacations with 
pay, bicycles at cost, free lessons in teleg- 
raphy, sporting events. 


\WESTERN UNION 
MESSENGER SERVICE 


WU 


That’s what it means to 


4 Fane 
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Buffalo Boy 


(Concluded from page 33) 











crafty and influential, stirred the assembling 
tribes. The messenger had returned but the 
buffalo still stayed north. Meat was scarce 
and it roused their wrath, though there were 
elders who spoke for prudence. 

‘There were four hundred assembled warriors 
in council of his own Nation, Kiowas and other 
Comanches. There were envoys from the 
Cheyennes listening to the pow-wows, the 
speeches of the chiefs and the medicine-men 
motionless but fierce of eye, the war-lust 
gradually mounting in them with the recount 
of ancient wrong, prophesies of a gloomy future 
unless they took action. 

There were sagas of old times, of battles and 
victories, of the defeat of the white man. 
Two-Bears, standing blind in the firelight, 
told of the dead warriors left at Dobe Creek 
when Carson led against them and they could 
not carry off their dead. 

There was dancing to throbbing drums, 
fierce leaping and the surge of hot blood. 


Signs were read, the flight of birds, the en- 
trails of sacrificial dogs. The priests had 


visions. went into trances and made their 
predictions. 

‘T sent a messenger,” said Quanah, standing 
before them, bonneted and robed. ‘There 
are perhaps fifty men at the post. All of 
them are not there at one time. I have sent 
other spies. You have heard them and the 
tales of those of you who are not of my Nation 
but are my friends, and who have passed 
south from the river. 

“The hide hunters are killing off the bison 
on the Cimarron. They have left us without 
meat. Soon we may starve. 

‘They have set up their lodges on the spot 
where the bones of our warriors lie unburied 
and unavenged. Braves from all our tribes. 

“What is the word of the white man? A 
whisper on the wind. When the bison go we 
go also. We shall see our wives and children 
starve before us. Manitou gave the bison to 
us for our food. He will not see us perish. 
| ‘Send back your runners. Bring your 
| young men and let us fall on them as they 

kill our meat and waste it. Let us join and 
burn their lodges, take their scalps, their 
weapons, their firewater and their goods. 

‘They are on the land that was given us by 
treaty, all that is left to us. I ask you again, 
What is the white man’s word? A wind in 
the trees that passes and is forgotten. 

“What is our word? To kill!” 

\ yell went up from four hundred brazen 
throats. That night there was a feast and a 
war-dance in savage ceremonial. At dawn 
the runners went to the villages. 

| A week later almost a thousand warriors 
| gathered in the river bottoms, fierce, chosen 
braves, the pick of the southwestern tribes, 
sworn to avenge old wrongs, burning to loot 
and kill and torture. 

The medicine-men chanted and the warriors 
painted themselves for battle, examining their 
weapons, boasting of the deeds they would 
perform. Weapons taken from raids on 
helpless wagon trains along the Sante Fé 
trail. They wove feathers in their war 
ponies’ plaited manes and tails, they spoke at 
midnight to their fetishes. 

\nd, while men spied on the cavalry patrol, 
keeping in communication with the main 
body, while Quanah maintained a semblance 
of usual quiet in his village; while they waited 
for the medicine-men to end their consultations 
and determine the day and hour of the raid, 
scouting parties went out, listening for the 
bark of buffalo guns, crawling up wind, seeking 
for camps that might be surprised. 

News came from Dodge City to the post 
that Quanah had asked for a conference, 











complaining of their presence, setting a date 
on the first day of the new moon, with Indian 
cunning, a day two weeks distant. 

The wires hummed through to Washington. 
The council of the Great White Father 
assembled. There were speeches, editorials, 
advice by men who had never been west of the 
Missouri. There was unlistened-to talk from 
those who had, from seasoned soldiers. The 
word went out that Quanah must be sustained. 

The veteran major of cavalry who visited 
his village was told that the young men were 
out hunting, ranging far and wide for sufficient 
meat, since the hide-hunters had broken up the 
herds of bison that had been promised to the 
tribes. 

He saw no envoys, no signs of visiting 
nations, no strange lodges. Only Quanah, 
gravely making him welcome, assuring him of 
his desire for peace, his recognition of the use- 
lessness of fighting against the white men’s 
powerful myriads. The major was as grave, 
keeping his thoughts and suspicions to him- 
self, knowing Quanah a crafty and ambitious 
plotter. 

Quanah was right about the post at "Dobe 
Walls. It has no right to be there, it was in a 
location fraught with bitterness for the tribes, 
but he could do nothing without orders. 
And he knew what they would be. Not to 
provoke, never to fire save in defense. 

An Indian Commissioner was on the way 
to deal with the situation, a man who con- 
sidered arrowheads in the light of watch- 
charms, whose official dignity was not to be 
bothered with the desire of soldiery to incite 
fighting and win honors for themselves. 
There had been one too many Fremonts. 

He traveled to the railhead in ease over a 
country he did not consider worth the keeping. 
The railroad was all right, but there was no 
sense in antagonizing the remnants of the 
tribes. Wards of the Nation. That they 
resented the encroachments of his race never 
occurred to him. 

While he came west Quanah smiled. He 
would not be there to greet the Commissioner 
when the moon was new. By that time he 
would have taught the whites a lesson. His 
prowess would be respected, his name one to 
conjure with the lodges. The white men would 
have to treat with him as a victor. The sooth- 
sayers had foretold success. There would be 
many scalps to hang on the medicine poles. 
His young men would be made strong. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for January) 


Synopsis of Buffalo Boy 

Jerry Holt, friendless boy, and his dog 
Pete decide to stow away on an expedition 
leaving for the Southwest that is to estab- 
lish a town in Indian territory for -the 
purpose of killing the rapidly decreasing 
buffalo. The wagon-train is well on the 
way before Jerry is discovered and accepted 
as a member of the group. 

On the way they save a lone settler whose 
wagon had become mired in quicksand. 
His young daughter Milly proves a valuable 
addition to the settlement which is estab- 
lished. Trouble occurs when a_ bully 
named Carey abuses Pete, the dog, and is 
run out of town as a result. Three days 
later, however, the party is thrown into 
excitement by the disappearance of Milly. 

Beaver Bill,. Jerry and Pete follow the 
trail to an Indian encampment where the 
men, watched by Carey, are engaged in a 
war dance. Jerry rescues Milly from a 
teepee where she is guarded only by a blind 
old Medicine Man. Their escape is soon 


discovered and they look back to see the 
Indians in pursuit. 
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= - All Right, Sir 


(Continued from page 52) | 








himself at once. There is a fixed punishment 
for unintentional violation. It is a three 
months’ slug, that is, confinement to quarters 
for three months and walking punishment 
tours on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons 
for that period. Are there any questions?” 

There was a long silence. Then a plebe 
spoke up. ‘“‘I don’t see why a cadet should be 
punished if the violation was unintentional, 
sir.” 

“‘ Any one can do the right thing if he doesn’t 
lose by it, can’t he, Mr. Ducrot?” (All plebes 
are mister this or that.) 

“‘Yes, sir, Isee now. They purposely make it 
hard for a man to report himself.” 

“Sure! That’s it. Any other questions?” 


ROM the outer border of darkness where he 

had stood to conceal the ravages of the fight, 
Jimmy spoke up. ‘Suppose a man reported 
‘All Right, Sir’ to a sentinel and then went to 
an authorized place to do something forbidden 
by regulations. Would that be a violation of 
‘All Right’?” 

“Yes, Mr. Leslie, it would.” 

Jimmy stepped backed into the darkness 
again. He had grown pale. When the plebes 
were dismissed he went to Company “M” 
and sought out Cadet Bowen. Bowen was in 
bed, nursing a swollen face and a dark temper. 
His tentmate was absent, so Jimmy came to 
the point at once. 

““We’ve got a three months’ slug coming to 
us, Bowen.” 

Bowen sat up in bed with a half-choked 
curse. ‘‘What the devil! Were we reported 
for fighting?” 

“No, but I think we have violated the ‘All 
Right.’” 

Bowen lay down again with a sigh of relief. 
“Oh, is that all. What makes you think that? 
We went to an authorized place, didn’t we?” 

“Yes, but not for an authorized purpose. 
You see, we evaded the spirit of the thing.” 

‘““What kind of rot are you talking, Leslie?” 

“Tt’s not rot!” exclaimed Jimmy angrily. 
“T think we have violated ‘All Right’ and 
I’m going to report myself.” 

“You are! And be confined in your tent 
during Camp Illumination, and lose your part 
in the show?” 

“Yes, and that isn’t all.” Here Jimmy 
paused. He had started to tell Bowen of his 
parents being up, but saw no reason to admit 
him into his confidence any farther. ‘‘Any- 
way, ’m going to report myself.” 

“Yes, and report me too, I suppose.” 

“No, but good heavens, Bowen, aren’t you 
going to report yourself, knowing that you 
have violated the honor system?” 

“T don’t know anything of the kind. If you 
have violated it, go ahead and report yourself. 
ll look after my own honor.” 

Jimmy saw it was hopeless to argue. He 
left the tent and returned to his own, trying 
to turn over the question from Bowen’s point 
of view. If only Bowen was right! He tried 
to put the thought from him, but it kept pop- 
ping up in spite of himself. 

The clear bugle notes of taps, rising to a 
command to sleep and then trailing off over 
the Hudson like a lullaby, found him in bed 
but not asleep. The full significance of what 
he intended to do was dawning on him. He 
could stand the slug and miss his part in the 
show—there would be no heart-aches there. 

But Mother and Father coming a thousand 
miles to see him, to show him their pride in 
him! How could he let them find him in 
confinement! And walking punishment tours! 
And this not for a healthy mischievous prank, 
but for a violation of the honor system. How 
could he let them know it! Unintentional 
violation, yes, but would they understand? 
Or would they think he wasn’t of the fiber for 
a West Pointer, that he had done something 
disgraceful? . 

“For the love of Morpheus,” came a peeved 
voice from the other cot. “Either tell me 
what’s on your mind and let me help you, or 
quit tossing about and let me sleep!” 

“T can’t, Lou—not yet. Maybe I’ll tell you 
to-morrow. I can’t decide. Maybe—Oh, 
gosh, Lou, you don’t know what I’m up 
against!’? 

He couldn’t tell him then, If he did he 
would have to report himself, for then Lou 
, And—just then—he hadn’t 
quite resolved to report himself. 

Suppose he—only Bowen and he knew— 
maybe Bowen was right—no one would ever 
know—and then he could be in the show—and 
take Mother and Father over the place—why 
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couldn’t he decide—Mother and Father finding 
him confined to his tent—walking punishment 
tours—violation of the honor system 

Jimmy sprang out of his cot bathed in per- 
spiration. He lurched to the front of the tent 
and leaned weakly against the tent pole. How 
quiet the camp was! A faint swishing sound 
from below told of the Hudson gliding against 
the rocks of Flirtation Walk. Cro’s Nest and 
Storm King rose up in silhouette against the 
starlit night, and across the quiet plain he 
could just make Old Barracks. How quiet the 
night was! And yet those old cadets, who were 
now resting on so many battlefields, surely 
they were here, watching over the West Point 
they loved. It seemed as though they were 
watching him, wondering what he would do. 
Could he fail them! 

“Tt’s the spirit of old West Point,” whis- 
pered Jimmy to himself as a lump rose in his 
throat. “I’ve heard of it—now I know what 
it is. And it’s got me! It’s bigger than I am 
and I can’t get away from it! Thank God, I 
can’t get away from it!” A great peace and 
a great happiness settled on him. He picked 
up his flashlight and quietly made his way to 
the company orderly tent. He opened up the 
big black book in which all “skins” were re- 
corded, seized a pen on the desk and made 
a quick entry in the book. 

“What are you doing, Mr. Leslie?” 

Jimmy jumped a foot. Standing outside 
the tent was Bob Herrick, watching him 
intently. 

“TI—I’m entering a report, sir.” 

Herrick flashed his light on the fresh ink 
and read, “Leslie, J. W. Unintentional viola- 
tion of All Right.” We surveyed Jimmy for 
a moment. 

“How did you violate ‘All Right,’ Mr. 
Leslie?” 

“T went up to Fort Putnam, sir, to settle 
an affair with another cadet.” 

“Did you slip bys the sentinel or did you 
report ‘All Right’ to him?” 

“IT reported ‘All Right, Sir.’ I didn’t know 
that it wasn’t all right until that talk you gave 
us to-night.” 

“With whom did you fight?” 

“T can’t tell you, sir, because he doesn’t 
think that he has violated the ‘All Right.’” 

“T see. He won’t report himself. Well, no 
matter. Sooner or later that kind comes to 
grief here. But why do you choose this un- 
godly hour to report yourself?” 

Jimmy said nothing. Herrick noted his 
anxious, drawn face, and saw some sign of the 
mental struggle he had been through. “Get 
back to bed, Mr. Leslie. I think you can 
sleep now.” 





THE area birds, as cadets walking punish- 

ment were called, were pacing up and down 
in front of the guard tent. In white trousers, 
gray coats, caps, and white gloves, they walked 
up and down for one hour for each punish- 
ment tour awarded them. It was scant fun 
to pace up and down while other cadets were 
strolling about with their femmes, boating 
on the Hudson, or even bunk fatiguing in their 
tents with the latest magazine. 

Especially was it no fun to walk up and down 
in the area while preparations for Camp II- 
lumination that night were in full swing. 
Each company street was being re-modeled 
to represent some gay Capital of the world, 
some famous den of wickedness, or some magic 
garden of romance. Cadets were working like 
bees putting false fronts on their tents, hanging 
lanterns, and telling each other of the femmes 
they were dragging to the musical show that 
night. 

Area Bird Jimmy Leslie was particularly 
glum. Here was the great day of the summer, 
the glorious culmination of summer camp, and 
he beginning a three months’ period of punish- 
ment! And Mother and Father still to come— 
and find him here! But glum though he felt, 
there was no bitterness in him. He knew he 
had done the right thing, and that was all 
there was to it. And yet—would his parents 
understand? 

“Cadet Leslie!” 

The cadet officer of the day was calling him. 
Jimmy stepped out of ranks. 

“You have visitors at the visitors’ tent. 
The officer in charge says you may see them 
for twenty minutes.” 

Jimmy’s heart alternately rose and fell. 
They were here at last! His heart sank to 
umplumbed depths as he realized as never be- 
fore what a blow it would be for them. Putting 
on as cheerful a face as possible he went toward 
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the visitors’ tent in search of his parents. 
He found them watching the cadet sentinel 
with a great deal of interest. He had never 
seen them look happier and his heart sank still 
lower at the thought of the news he had to 
break. 

They received him very affectionately. 
His father stepped back a pace to better look 
at his son. ‘Well, James,” he said after a 
moment, “they are certainly straightening 
you up. And developing your voice, too. 
You wrote me that you are going to sing 
to-night.” 


“No, Dad,” said Jimmy quietly, “I’m 
” 
“Indeed!” His father did not seem as 


surprised as Jimmy thought he should. “And 
why are you, er, walking up and down and 
never getting anywhere this afternoon?” 

For a week Jimmy had rehearsed the expla- 
nation of his punishment. But now, face to 
face with his parents, the carefully prepared 
speech was routed and his tongue dried up in 
his throat. He turned red and white and red 
again. 

“T—I’ve got what they call a three months’ 
slug, for—for unintentional—violation—of the 
honor system.” How hard it was to bring out 
those words! 

“Honor system, James! 
honor system!” 

“But, Dad, you don’t understand! It was 
an accident. I mean it was unintentional. I 
didn’t—” Jimmy cut his explanation short in 
amazement. His father was actually smiling 
at him, his father and mother both, and their 
eyes seemed to be holding back some huge joke. 
Smiling at him when they discovered he had 
violated the honor system! 

“*A bit surprised, eh son, that we can smile 
at such a thing. Jimmy, old boy, this is one 
of the happiest days of my life.” 


You violated the 
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Happy when you find me 


’ 


“Happy, Dad? 
slugged for such an offense?’ 

“Yes, Jimmy, happy all the way through. 
And I'll tell you why. We arrived about an 
hour ago. I went to your company to find you, 
and a cadet with many chevrons, he said his 
name was Herrick, told me you were here. 
I told him you were my son, and he shook 
hands with me, said he wanted to know me. 
He told me just why you are here, how he 
found you that night in the orderly tent, that 
he knew you had had a real fight-to-the-finish- 
tussle with yourself, that you were the sort of 
stuff they use here in this great man factory. 
He told me all sorts of things—about that 
guard business, for instance. I tell you, son, 
what he told me has made me the happiest man 
in this country!” 

Jimmy was turning red all over again. His 
heart soared up so fast that it stuck in his 
throat. “Gosh, Dad, I—I guess you’re not 
as happy as I am. I didn’t know if you and 
Mother would understand. I was afraid you’d 
think I was a piker and all that. Then you 
do understand, eh, Dad? And you tco, 


Mother? By George, I feel as though | 
could walk a thousand hours with the 
‘birds’ and not mind it. Twenty minutes is 


up, but hang around until after the review 
this afternoon and I'll see you for a little 
while then. And you can come in my tent 
to-night.” 

Visitors’ Row was thronged with bright 
spectators at review that afternoon. But the 
happy laughter and gay chatter faded in com- 
parison with the light that shone from the 
faces of an elderly couple as they watched the 
corps of cadets march by. ‘Look, Father, 
there’s Jimmy! In the first platoon!” 

The elderly gentleman raised his chest a 
notch higher. “Some boy, eh, Mother!” he 
said. 








The Pigeon V. C. 
(Concluded from page 22) | 








He remembered the remaining pigeon. That 
was their only chance! A message arriving at 
the loft could be telephoned up to the British 
batteries and the troops in the sector who could 
help him to get back. 

Another burst of bullets overhead almost 
deterred him from his object; but unless he 
could get the bird soon it would be killed by the 
tank catching on fire. 

“Sergeant!” he called. Scott poked his 
head up cautiously from an adjacent shell 
hole. ‘I’m going back to the bus to get that 
pigeon. If I don’t get back here, hang on and 
hope for the best. Got your gun going?” 

“Ves, sir. Small’ll fire it. Good luck, sir!” 
the noncom answered. 

‘Open fire to keep down that Hun gun while 
I make a dash!” Bobby ordered. “‘ You fire, 
too, McDonald.” 

Pop-pop-pop-pop-pop-pop-pop-pop! 
and McDonald opened fire. 

“Now!” breathed Bobby, and sprang into 
the open. 


Small 


ie WAS only forty-odd yards to the derelict, 

but it seemed to take him an age even to 
cover the first ten yards where a burst of bullets 
just in front made him drop prone and wait. 
Bullets sang just over his head and all around 
him, and he found that the only way was to 
crawl forward inch by inch, while with Teu- 
tonic precision a shell came hurtling towards 
the tank at minute intervals. Each time one 
exploded, Bobby was afraid that it would make 
his mission superfluous, but at last he got into 
the shadow of the machine. The bullets could 
not reach him here because of the angle, and 
he was able to stand up and enter the shat- 
tered door. He stumbled over the body of one 
of the dead gunners and made his way to the 
pigeon locker. Even as he did.so, there was 


|a crash outside, the concussion almost throw- 


ing him off his feet. 

He grabbed the basket and took out the 
bird. Holding it carefully he dashed to the 
door. Another shell was due. Which side 
would it fall? With a spring he leapt out and 
threw himself into a hole not fifteen yards 
away. As he did so, there was another crash 
and the tank burst. into flames. He had been 
just in time! 

He tried to soothe the terrified bird that lay 
shuddering in his hand. Would it be too 
frightened to head back to its loft, he wondered. 
Unless it arrived, he saw small chance of 
rescue; for obviously the attack had been held 
up in some manner. 

Holding the pigeon in one hand, careful not 
to disarrange its feathers, he laboriously 
scrawled his call for help upon the crumpled 
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pad balanced on his knee. Then, writing the 
time of dispatch upon it, he inserted the mes- 
sage into the capsule, saw that it was securely 
attached to the left leg of the carrier, and 
threw it free. 

Like the other it rose in wide circles, and 
each time it completed one, Bobby prayed 
that it would not be scared out of its direction. 
When it had almost reached flying height, there 
was the chatter of machine-guns again, and 
he fancied that it began to flutter down. But 
it seemed to recover itself and was soon lost 
in the haze that was punctuated with the 
woolly puffs of shrapnel bursts. 

Funny, thought Bobby, that men’s lives 
should have to depend upon such a timid 
creature as a pigeon! 

“Scott!” he called. A hand waved in an- 
swer out of the ground ahead. 

“T’m coming back! Open fire as hard as you 
can!” he shouted, and crouched until both 
Lewis guns had opened fire; then made a wild 
dash. 

But in spite of the covering fire, the German 
gunners were quick in picking up the target, 
and even as he flung himself head first into the 
hole next to the sergeant, a bullet whisked his 
steel helmet from his head. 

Von Krast regarded him smilingly when he 
had recovered his breath. 

“Don’t you think you’d better surrender to 
me now? I will put up a white flag and the 
firing will stop. Then I will lead you out with 
me and you can be my prisoners. I will see 
that no harm comes to you, for I like you! 
You are brave and also an American,” he 
stated. 

“T’m not thinking of surrendering just yet, 
thank you!” Bobby answered curtly. 

The German shrugged his shoulders. ‘My 
arm is paining, and three of your men are hurt, 
too! Would it not be simpler to surrender 
and be out of the war for good? My father is 
highly placed on Prince Rupprecht’s staff, and 
would see that you received good treatment.” 

““Now look here, I’m not going to surrender, 
and that’s flat! If you want to talk to me, 
tell me where you used to live in New York 
and who you knew. Maybe I knew some of 
the same people!” 

Von Krast unbent a little, and soon they 
had forgotten their position; the fact that they 
were on opposing sides, and that at any second 
they might be blotted out in death. They 


talked of Manhattan; of the people they knew, _ 


and of the places each had visited. Von Krast, 
it seemed, had an American mother. 

The long afternoon wore on. Smithers was 
still alive, and Bobby thought that he might 
even recover if aid could be brought to him. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The sergeant and Rafferty became feverish 
from their wounds, and even Von Krast showed 
that he was suffering. 

At one time Bobby had almost decided to 
release the young officer, on the condition that 
he would send a_ stretcher-bearer to help 
Smithers; but the hope that help might come 
was still strong and he forebore. 

All through the day the terrible roll of gun- 
fire had been maintained, and occasionally 
British shells burst around the wood, but there 
was no evidence that the infantry were still 
advancing. The attack seemed to have died 
down. 

Worn out by the long hours preceding and 
during the attack, Bobby had almost dozed 
off when he heard Scott telling Small that he 
wanted some water. This brought Bobby 
realization that the little party had neither 
food nor water, and that none of them had 
eaten for many hours. Both had been kept 
in the tank, but that was now a red-hot mass, 
twisted out of shape. 

The German machine-guns had not for- 
gotten the party, and any incautious move- 
ment always brought down a storm of bullets. 

Then Von Krast, without any warning, 
cracked up. He tried to get out of the hole 
and run towards his own lines, and Bobby was 
forced to draw his revolver and cover the 
prisoner menacingly. 

“Let me go! I want to get out of this hell! 
Why should I stay and be killed with you!” 
he sobbed; then commenced to shout in Ger- 
man. Faint voices from the German gunners 
answered him. 

““That’s enough! Stop or I'll kill you!” 
threatened Bobby. “You gave me your 
word and I trusted you!” 

Just then a British shell crashed about fifty 
yards from them, and Von Krast became 
hysterical. 

“‘Cowards!” he sobbed. ‘You want me to 
be killed by the shells! You’re torturing me, 
you cursed English swine!” 

It was merely nerves, Bobby realized, but 
his shouts had attracted the Germans, and 
unless the party were rescued before night, he 
felt sure that it would be rushed and over- 
whelmed. 

‘Listen, you! I thought you were a Prussian 
officer! Why, you haven’t got the nerve of 
a pigeon!’’ As he spoke, he realized the 
comparison he had made between this sob- 
bing boy and the little winged messenger he 
had sent asking for aid. 

“Shall I shoot him, sir? He'll get us in 
trouble if we don’t out him!” Sergeant Scott, 
half delirious himself, pulled out his revolver. 

“No, it would be murder! I'll see to him,” 
answered Bobby, and pushed the muzzle of 
his gun against Von Krast’s ribs. ‘Quiet, 
now!” he ordered. 

The German subsided, muttering to himself, 
shivering as shell after shell burst around them. 
It was clear now that the British guns were 
putting down a creeping barrage in front of 
the wood which was coming closer to them each 
minute and threatening to blot them out. 
Would they escape its blast, and would the 
infantry come up behind? Bobby was tor- 
tured by the uncertainty of it. 

Then he heard fresh bursts of machine-gun 
fire and saw the figures of men picking their 
way slowly around the edges of the wood. 
It was almost too dim now in the twilight to 
distinguish whether they were friends or foes, 
but he guessed that they were British. 

Then, without warning, there was a flash of 
flame and a burst almost on top of them, and 
Smithers rolled down to the bottom of the hole 
quite dead. They were engulfed in the heart of 
the barrage. 

The next few minutes seemed an eternity, 
but at last the shells passed on and Bobby could 
see the line of men coming closer. His great 
fear now was that they might be mistaken by 
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the advancing infantrymen for Germans, and 
blotted out. 

“‘Hey! Tank menhere! Help! This way!” 
he called and waved his steel helmet. 

A few figures bunched and came towards 
them. One carried a Lewis gun pointed to- 
wards them as if fearing a trap, and two others, 
Bobby could see, were bombers. 

“Who are you?”’ demanded a voice. 

“Tank men with wounded!” answered 
Bobby. 

The men came up. “We're the Tenth 
Australians. Heard you were out here. Been 
tryin’ to get here for hours, but was held up 
by the mud,” a sergeant said. 

An officer came over to them, covered from 
head to feet in mud. ‘Glad we got you in 
time. Never would if you hadn’t knocked 
out those pillboxes, though. Who’s that with 
you—prisoner?” he said. 

He called stretcher-bearers for the wounded, 
and a guide to lead them back, then returned 
to his task of leading his men on towards the 
Green Line. 


T WAS not until the early hours of the morn- 

ing that Bobby managed to get his little 
command back to the battalion headquarters, 
and he was too tired to do more than make 
a brief report. As Von Krast insisted that 
a part of the bargain was that Bobby would 
take him personally to the prisoners’ cage, 
however, he arranged that the young Prussian 
should share his hut for a few hours so that 
they might sleep. 

After a rest and some food, he took Von 
Krast with him and handed him over to the 
officer in charge of the cage. 

“Sorry I called you a pigeon yesterday, 
Von Krast. We were both pretty well used 
up, I guess. Good luck, and I hope to see you 
in dear old Manhattan!” he said in parting. 

As the cage was close to the pigeon loft, 
Bobby decided to visit the officer in charge, 
whom he knew, and find out if the birds had 
arrived safely. 

“Denton,” he asked, ‘‘did both my birds 
get in all right? I sent them separately and 
I thought the second one was hit.” 

Lieutenant Denton, to whom carrier pigeons 
were far more than just birds, greeted Bobby 
cordially. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘The first one got 
here eleven minutes after you sent it, and the 
second one—” he broke off abruptly. ‘‘ Here, 
I'll show you!” he said, and led the way to 
his hut. 

On a table lay a dead pigeon, its left leg 
hanging by a thread of skin, the message cap- 
sule driven deep into its left side and the feath- 
ers of its breast spattered with blood. 

““T saw it coming towards the loft myself,” 
explained Denton. “It was flying very low 
and seemed weary. It landed on the platform 
of the loft and just as I thought it was going 
to push through the trap door and enter, it 
suddenly fluttered a little and died. 

“As I understand it, the attack yesterday 
broke down and wasn’t to be resumed until 
to-day; but when I forwarded the message 
that you were out there stranded, it was de- 
cided to push on and rescue you. 

“You know we give Victoria Crosses to men 
for deeds of extreme sacrifice; well, to my mind 
this little bird, wounded and dying, won the 
V. C. too! It saved your life because it had 
been trained to bring messages back to the 
loft in spite of everything; and when its big 
test came, it was faithful unto death!” 

As Denton ended, Bobby stood silent for 
a minute; then, as the realization came to him 
of what he owed to the shattered little body 
on the table, he drew himself up and very 
gravely and sincerely saluted it. ‘“ Yes,” he 
said softly. ‘It was faithful unto death!” 


AutHor’s NotE—The bird mentioned in this 
story is at present preserved in the Museum of 
the United Services Institute at Whitehall, 
London. 

It is posed exactly as when it died, with the 
container piercing its body, and is known as the 
“Pigeon V.C.” 
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The Quick Way 


to Music 
~an easy way, too! 


K ING Band Instruments offer the quickest, easiest way to mastery 
of music, forthey help youlearn—help youto perform brilliantly. 


You know how it is in sports! 
The right shoes, the right glove, 
the right ball are necessary if you 
are to get the last ounce of speed, 
the best fielding average, the long- 
est yardage on punts. 

The same thing applies to music. Read 
what Theron D. Perkins says: “A poor 
instrument not only retards progress but 
works actual harm if it is not acoustically 
correct, or if itis faulty in mechanism***. 
No instrument is good enough to learn 
on unless it is as perfect in mechanism 
and tune as it can be built.” 

King Band Instruments are unqualified- 
ly guaranteed in writing to be perfect in 
design, materials, mechanism and work- 
manship. Back of that guarantee stands 
a great factory and a 36-year reputation 
for square dealing. 

And you can make sure from the ex- 
perience of others that King Instruments 
are the best: that they will help you to 
learn faster and play better. All around 
you, prominent professionals—men earn- 
ing big money through music—are using 
Kings. These men know! 


Read What Goldman Says 


When a man like Edwin Franko Gold- 
man says that King Instruments greatly 
improved the tone and intonation of his 
internationally¥amous band it is mighty 
good evidence that a Kingwillimprove your 
playing: will insure your musical success. 

Now is the time to start. Kings are 
ready to help you. And it is easy to own 
the best. You can try a King— FREE. 

Then our easy payment plan puts a 
King within your reach. The price isno 
more than you’d pay for a less perfect in- 
strument. Deferred payments make that 
price easy to meet. So why handicap your- 
self when you can own an instrument of 
“guaranteed superiority” ? 

Tell us what instrument you want! Let 
us tell you all about the King and our 
famous free-trial plan. Make your first 
step toward insuring your musical future 
by mailing the coupon today. 
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KING THE H. N. WHITE CO., 5220-94 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me free copy of your Handy Reference Catalog and latest issue 
of “The White Way” Magazine. (Check, below, instrument preferred.) 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 


RADIO IS BETTER WITH DRY BATTERY POWER 











m& 
—_— k / / £ SY el “Indeed I did, I pulled the top half all the 
ni CW ‘ea Tr a r @ | way down and pushed the bottom half all the 


way up.” 


IFTEEN men on the dead man’s chest 


Yo Ho-Ho ... 


Supposing there had been radio in Captain Kidd’s day. 
Can’t you picture*that fierce old sea rover, his cutlass dan- 
gling from one side, ordering his men about their tasks? { 

Imagine him carefully burying treasures gained from many ; a 


a blood-curdling battle . . 


You can just bet your life old Captain Kidd would have = 
buried stores of sturdy Burgess Batteries all through the 
islands he visited. He would have insured for himself a 
constant supply of dependable energy for his radio set. For 
the old pirate, brigand that he was, knew real value when 


he saw it. 


Burgess Batteries are a “treasure” for you boys who operate 
sets at home. They are inexpensive to install. They last a 























<- HRISTMAS—the busiest time of the year 
ee - —when everybody who is anybody needs 
e | twenty-five hours a day to accomplish all the 
good things they set out to do. 

Think of it—oh, busy scouts! Right into the 
middle of all this crowded time, without any 
consideration for any one but himself, comes 
the record holder for laziness, OLD IDLE 
FIVE MINUTES. What shall we do with 
him and his cargo of stale jokes? We'll just 
spend four and a half minutes pelting him with 
some of his own samples. Unfortunately we 
may only succeed in driving him ahead of us 
into next year. Let’s be prepared for him even 
then, and lIet’s see if we can’t have better 
“wise cracks” than the samples which have 
landed on the page below. 

Senders of accepted jokes will receive a copy 
of the Boy Scout diary. No jokes returned 
unless return stamped envelope is sent. 


How Not To 


“Did you open the windows wide?” 





Losing Ground 
“‘Here’s where I lose some ground,” said 
the scout after a muddy hike as he stepped into 
a bath tub. 


Y, 
Meo 





Perfectly Fair 

Two golfers sliced their drives into the rough 
and went in search of the balls. They looked 
for a long time without success, an old lady 
watching them with interest. 

At last, after the search had proceeded for 
half an hour, she spoke to them. 

“T hope I’m not interrupting,” she said, 
‘but would it be cheating if I told you where 
they are?” 


Mrs. Jones (to colored cook): ‘Martha 





long while and they have ,—— 





plenty of pep. 
Tell dad to let you select the 
batteries for your set. Show 


Chrome 


Boys: The reason for Burgess long 

life and pep is that they are 
made with Chrome. This substance 
preserves their energy just as it pre- 
serves leather, metals, paints and 


don’t break those dishes or you will have to 
pay for them.” 

Cook: “ Yas-um.” 

Mrs. Jones (after an hour): “‘ Martha I see 
that you did not wash the breakfast dishes.” 








him what a difference Burgess 
Batteries make! 


other materials. You will always find 
Chrome products are long lasting. 

















BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


General Sales Office: CHICAGO 
Canadian Factories and Offices: Niagara Fallsand Winnipeg 


a 
BURGESS 
DIO A 


























BURGESS BATTERIES 


Cook: “Yas’um but yo see Miss Jones, 

I’se broke.” 
A Test 

The oculist was examining a patient and 
had requested him to read the top line of a test 
card, the letters of which ran BGF PMONT 
SKZYX. When some minutes elapsed, the 
specialist said: “‘Do you mean to say you can 
not read letters of that size?” 

“Oh, I can see the letters, all right,” replied 
the patient, “but I can’t pronounce Russian.” 





A Sty, Not a Stylus 
Scout: “I have an uncle who is making 
big money from his pen.” 
PatroL LEADER: “That so? 
many writers who can make big money from 
their pens.” 
Scout: “But he isn’t a writer, he raises pigs. 


There aren’t 


” 
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TEACHER (to class): “What is the highest 
form of animal life?” 


BRILLIANT Puptt: “The Giraffe, Sir.” 


Please Oblige 

“Dear Teacher,’ wrote Johnny’s mother, 
“kindly excuse John’s absence from schooi 
yesterday afternoon; he fell in the mud and 
soiled his clothes. By doing the same, you will 
oblige his mother.” 

Equal 

Fatuer: “Why is it that you are always 
at the bottom of the class?” 

Jounny: “It doesn’t make any difference 
daddy, they teach the same things at both 
ends.” 


~ 








Not a Scout 
Customer: ‘‘Have I the pleasant expression 
you require?” 
PHOTOGRAPHER: “Yes sir.” 
Customer: “Then shoot quick, it hurts 
my face.” 
Borrowing 
TEACHER: “We borrowed our numerals 
ffom the Arabs, our calendar from the Romans, 
and our banking from the Italians. .Can you 
think of any other examples?” 
Wituie Wits: “Our lawn-mower from 
the Smiths, our snow shovel from the Joneses, 
and our baby carriage from the Bumps. 


Then the Subject Dropped 

An annoyingly inquisitive person was ques- 
tioning the parachute jumper about his ex- 
perience and sensations while falling through 
the air. ; 

“But what do you do if your parachute 
refuses to open while you are falling?” she 
finally asked. 

“Take it back up and fix it,”” was the answer. 











Couldn’t Fool Him 

City (pointing to haystack): “What kind 
of a house is that?” 

Country: “That ain’t a house, that’s a 
haystack.” 

City: “Say, you can’t fool me. 
doesn’t grow in a lump like that.” 


Hay 


Getting Away from Himself 

Patrent: “Can you cure me of snoring. 
I snore so loud, I waken myself.” 

Doctor: “I advise you then to sleep in 
another room.” 

A Corn Grower 

Jack: “See that man, he landed in this 
country with bare feet and now he has millions.’ 

Brit: “Gosh, he must be a centipede ” 


Disguise? 
First Scout: “Say Joe, are you going to be 
dressed up at the troop Halloween party?’’ 
Seconp Scout: “Sure, I’m coming as @ 
plain clothes man.” 


December. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 














Get Ready to Join a 
Harmonica Band! 


Ye you can learn to play as well as 
the next fellow. All you need is a 
Hohner Harmonica, our free instruc- 
tion book, and a little practice — and 
first thing you know, you'll be reeling 
off the tunes like a veteran! 


Pretty soon you'll be looking round 
for some other chaps to join you in 
a harmonica band—and that’s when 
you'll really appreciate what fun there 
is in being able to play this “mini- 
ature orchestra.” 

There are harmonica contests, too, 
in which thousands of boys take part 
—and some mighty handsome prizes 
waiting for those who win! 


The NEW 
Way to 
Learn 







A special orthophonic 
Victor Record (No. 20377) 
“How to Play the Harmonica” is now 
available for those who wish to learn by 
listening to the living voice of the instructor, 
and following the notes as they are sounded 
on his harmonica. Illustrated instruction 
sheet also included. Reverse side reproduces 
“Old Black Joe” as rendered on harmonica 
with piano accompaniment. At all dealers 
selling Victor Records complete 75c 


FREE Instruction Book 


Anyone can learn to play the 
4 harmonica by following the 
\ clear, simple, illustrated 
: instructions given in our 
booklet “‘How to Play the 
Harmonica.” Free at your 
dealer’s—or write to 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 


Dept. 509 


114 East 16th Street 
New York 
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“Why, there’s a U.S. destroyer at the island 
of Nanta now, and, if I’m not mistaken, she’s 
under the command of an old friend,”’ he an- 
nounced. “If we could get in touch with her?” 

“When is Rogers sailing, lad?’ Carter 
inquired. 

“To-morrow evening, sir.” 

“Fine! fine!” the old seaman turned to 
noble. ‘‘ Now, sir, you just give me command 
of your auxiliary schooner, and I’ll make 
Nanta before the Fanny Adams even sights it. 
Six knots anyway, and ten at her best I can do, 
and I'll have eighteen hours start, if I set out 
at once.” 

“You can take anything you want,” said 
Mr. Noble, gratefully. 

“Take me!”’ squealed Frank. 

“T should say bed was the place for you, 
young man,” objected his father. 


UT his objections were overborne. So 
more warmly clad, Frank was presently 
out to sea again, half-drowsing, half-listening 
to reminiscences of the old sea-captain, gar- 
rulous and happy to be actively on the ocean 
once more. They brought up off Nanta about 
six bells that night, and, lowering a boat, lost 
no time in making for the destroyer. 

“Boat ahoy!”” The watchman hailed them. 

“Coming aboard! U. S. citizen!’”’ Captain 
Carter called back. 

They got alongside, mounted the gangway 
ladder and were accosted by the sentry. 

To his inquiry as to what they wanted, 
Frank Noble replied: 

“If Commander Lowell is aboard, please 
ask if he’ll see the son of Frank Noble, an old 
friend.” 

“He’s aboard all right,” growled the sentry, 
and he lumbered aft. 

He was back promptly. 

“He'll see ye,” he said briefly, and a jerk of 
his thumb told them where to go. 

They found the Commander in bed, but he 
greeted them affably. Frank, highly excited by 
this time at the importance.of the réle he was 
playing, cut short all inquiries about his family. 
Commander Lowell looked interrogatively at 
Carter, as the boy took the lead in telling the 
story. But Carter indicated gravely that he 
should be allowed to proceed. As he did so, 
the Commander rose and began to dress. 

“You realize, boy, how serious this charge 
is that you’re bringing?” The naval man 
asked, as Frank finished. 

“Yes, sir.” The reply was tremulous but 
unafraid. 

‘Any reason for believing Rogers is capable 
of such an act? Seems to me I’ve heard of 
him around the islands as being a reputab. 
and competent captain.” 

Silently Captain Carter put his hand in his 
pocket and drew forth the damning letter, in 
which, at Frank Noble’s instance, Rogers ac- 
knowledged having perjured himself in a Court 
of Inquiry for the purpose of ruining his former 
skipper and so benefiting himself. 

“Thank you.” After a quick perusal of its 
contents, Commander Lowell rang the bell 
and gave orders to get steam up. 

Her grim but graceful outline softened by 
the glory of a full moon, the trim destroyer 
slid out of the harbor. The plan was to prowl 
about the route that the Fanny Adams must 
take with her cargo. It would be inadvisable 
for her, when the inquiry was made, if she 
deflected from it. Inevitably it would bring 
her close to Nanta, so Commander Lowell, 
keeping well in the shadow of the land, awaited 
her arrival calmly. 

About seven bells in the middle watch they 
sighted her, her hulk in which no lights showed, 
blackening the shimmering sea. She was still 
a good distance off, but in the clear, moonlit 
air, they could distinguish her outline easily. 
“That’s she! I’d know her anywhere!” 
cried Frank, excitedly. 

“‘ And she’s due to go down—when?” asked 
the Commander, smiling. 

‘Fight bells they said, sir.” 

“Gives us another half-hour. Good!” 

The hour had almost arrived, when Com- 
mander Lowell, peering through his night 
glasses, announced to the couple beside him: 
“Guess you were right, lad. There seems to 
be an unusual commotion going on aboard.” 
“Hard to port!” he ordered, pulling the 
engine-room telegraph down to full speed. 

It seemed but a second, until the destroyer, 
swift and clean as a greyhound, was alongside 
the tramp, and Commander Lowell, Captain 
Carter, Frank and four seamen, carrying large 





bundles, were being rowed toward her in a 


Have Lots of Fun! Learn to Be Handy! 


with CARLTON DANK’S 
“EDUCATIONAL-JOY-TOYS” 


Make Wonderful Wooden 
Toys and Novelties 
with the New and 

Popular 
“BOY TOYMAKER”’ 


Contains materials, tools and instructions for 
making a great many dandy wooden toys and 
novelties. It’s so delightfully simple—You 
just—Draw it—Saw It—Paint It—Make It. 
Make toys for brother, sister, for friends and 
for sale. 



























Four attractive outfits: 


No. 2-T - - - - $2.00 
No. 3-T - - - - $3.50 
No. 4-T - - - - $5.00 





ART-KRAFT”’ 


Teaches boys and girls the delightful arts 
of Drawing, Painting and Stenciling. Con- 
tains drawing books, artist’s easel, palette 
and brush, stencils, crayons, compass, 
mechanical drawing tools, eraser, pencil 
and all other necessary art supplies. 





Three fine sets to choose from: 


No. 2-JA - - - $1.50 
No. 3-JA - - - $2.50 
No. 4-JA - - - $5.00° 





Build and Sail 
Dandy Model 
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with the “BOY 
BOAT-BUILDER”’ 


Complete with wood and metal 
parts, construction tools, canvas 
sails, all metal fittings, and direc- 
tions for building sail boats, bat- 
tleships, Spanish Galleons, etc. 

















Three different sizes: 


No. 1-BB - $3.50 
No. 2-BB - $5.00 
No. 3-BB_ - $10.00 








Make Valuable 
Metal Novelties 
with the 
‘*EDUCATIONAL 
METAL-KRAFT”’ 


This set contains instructions, work- 
ing plan, work table, tools, tin and 
copper sheets and everything that is 
necessary for the delightful art of 
metal-craft. With this set you can 
make many valuable household 
articles and fascinating metal toys 
and novelties. 
$3.50 


Set No. 1-EM_ - 
If you cannot get these instructive and entertaining toys at your 
nearest toy store, we will be glad to mail them direct to you on 
receipt of cost plus 10°, for postage and packing. 


Send for My Illustrated Book on HANDICRAFT — IT’S FREE! 


M. CARLTON DANK & CO., Dept. LB-12 
465 Liberty Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your free illustrated Handicraft book. 


Am enclosing $.......... for which also send me the following sets: 
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tion Repeater, $0 shot: finished in 
hed black walnut stock; adjust- 





sight. Pnce each $5.00 











No. 40—Military Model, S0 shot repeater, with 
adjustable sling and detachable rubber-tipped bayo- 
net; gun blue finish. Price each $5.00 
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No. 3 
action 


1000 Shot Daisy Magazine repeater, lever 
metal parts nickel-plated; walnut finished 
stock. Price each $3.00 





No. 30—500 Shot Daisy Magazine repeater; lever 
action; gun blue finish; walnut finished stock. Price 
ea 2.50 





— ~ 
350 Shot Repeater 


walnut finished stock 
each $2.00 





Lever action; metal 
Price 


No. Il 
parts nickel-plated; 

















shooting barrel 


No. 12—Single Shot Lever action; 
Blued 


removable; shoots either air-rifle shot or darts. 
finish. Price each $1.50 








No. 20 te Daisy Single Shot. Break-down action; 
metal part sbl ued: walnut finished stock. Price each $1.0) 
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.. Pick out NOW 
the DAISY you want 
or Christmas... 


You've made up your mind to own a Daisy! Take no chances this 
Christmas! Start right now to tell your folks about it, so they can’t help 
but know what you want most when you wake up Christmas morning. 

The best way is to send for our free booklet—that illustrates and 
describes the most popular Daisy models. Pick out the one you want. 
Show it to Dad, and mother, and all the rest of the family. Let them 
look at the pictures and note the prices, $1 to $5—no Daisy is higher than $5. 

Or better still, call on your nearest hardware and sporting goods 
dealer and Ict him show you the real Daisy you want. Ask him for the 
Daisy booklet, or write today for a free copy. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


AIR RIFLES 
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boat. As they approached, a head pcered 
over the side. 

“Let down a ladder here!” ordered Com- 
mander Lowell, sternly. 

“What's all this about?” It was Rogers 
himself. “This is my ship.” And then his 
eye fell on Carter and Frank Noble. He 
ceased his blustering, and they were soon 
aboard. Not until they were there, did he 
quite realize who Lowell was. At once he 
began to fawn, inquiring: 

“To what do I owe this honor, sir?” 

“Hold your tongue!” rapped out the naval 
officer, and then to a sailor: ‘“‘Sound the wells, 
Evans.” 

Saluting, Evans went and returned to report 
seven feet of water already and rapidly rising. 

“Good!” was the astonishing comment. 
“Now get busy!” The Commander ordered 
all four of his men. 

The bundles which proved to contain divers’ 
suits, were emptied and the men dressed 
quickly. Their job now was to go below, close 
the cocks which, as suspected, the engineer 
had opened, and so save the Fanny Adams. 

Speechless, helpless, his face livid in the 
moon radiance, Rogers watched them. Had 
the man in charge of this proceeding held a less 
authoritative position, it is possible he might 
have blustered his way through. But now he 
did not dare. 

“Tell the engineer to come here, 
next order. 

He came, eyes wide with fright, lips snarling 
in hatred at Rogers whose glance wandered 
over now to the ship’s side. He was about to 
make a movement toward it, to take a header 
into the water and so a chance of escape, when 
the Commander, who had been watching him, 
whipped out a revolver. 

“Hands up, both of you!” he cried, and 
drawing a couple of pair of handcuffs from his 
pocket he gave them to Carter to put to use. 
““You quite understand,” went on the officer, 
addressing the two after their hands had been 
secured, “the nature of the felony you were 
committing. Scuttling a ship with intention to 
defraud its insurers—barratry, in other words 
—is a serious enough offence in itself. The 
penalty is at least twenty years’ imprisonment. 
In addition to that there is another charge— 
attempt wilfully to destroy valuable property. 
Not a pleasant prospect, eh?” 

The engineer, white and shivering, was heard 
to mutter: 

“T told you it wouldn’t work.” 

A nasty oath, silenced by Commander 
Lowell, was the only answer. 

‘Say, how in thunder did you find out about 
this anyway?” Rogers, nothing abashed, asked 
now. 

“T overheard you two talking, 
Frank. “In Fomora.” 

“You!” Rogers was about to indulge in 
some more “language,” but, changing his 
mind, merely said sarcastically: ‘‘Well, if 
you ain’t always the little Johnny-on-the-spot!”’ 

‘Jinx on the shoulders, I should say, if 
I were you!” came back Frank. “Say, do 
you remember also declaring that the ship was 
worth only five hundred bucks, though you 
had her insured for fifty thousand?” 

“Did I? Well, what about it?” 

Frank turned to the officer who was watching 
the exchange of amenities with some amuse- 
ment. 

“Can I talk to you a minute, sir?” he asked. 

They moved off, and after some whispering 
returned. Frank was spokesman again. 

“T’ve got a proposal to make, Rogers,” 
he said. 

“Well, now who’d have thought?’ 
other with venomous sarcasm. 

“Yes,” said Frank imperturbably. “It 
seems for barratry you'll get about twenty 
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years or so. Then there’s the charge of trying 
to destroy cur property. Another twenty, 
maybe, and on top of that there’s defamation 
of character—and perjury—Captain Carter 
could bring suit on that. In all I’d say you’re 
due for life, unless- 

The bluff had gone from Rogers’ manner. 

“Well?” he inquired. 

“Tf you'll agree to one condition, I can 
guarantee that no charges except barratry will 
be pressed against you. That’s government 
business, in which no one can interfere, but 
maybe in view of your record,” Frank could 
not forbear a slight snigger, ‘“‘you might get 
off light even on that.” 

“‘What’s the condition?”’ demanded Rogers, 
coming to the point. 

“That you sign over your ship, the Fanny 
Adams, to Captain Carter at the price you said 
yourself she was worth.” 

“T'll see you burn first,” 
answer. 

“Suit yourself,’ was the calm comment. 
“But I don’t see what good she’ll do you, if 
you go up for life. With what you did to 
Captain Carter in the past, I should think the 
judge would give you all the law will stand for.” 

They could hear Rogers breathing heavily 
and see the convulsive movements of his hands 
inside his iron “bracelets.” 

“If you take my advice, you'll do as the 
boy says,” put in Commander Lowell. 

He was trapped and he knew it. Twice he 
opened his mouth to agree, and twice shut it 
witha snarl. But finally the word came: 

“All right.” 

They wrote out a little document for him on 
some paper produced by the Commander, in 
which he signed away his ship for the stated 
amount, and which was witnessed by the 
officer and some sailors. 

“But I ain’t got no five hundred, lad,” 
protested Captain Carter, in whose eyes stood 
tears of gratitude for the boy’s thought. 

“That’s all right, sir,” was the cool answer. 
“Dad can find it. You'll be running his cargo 
in future, of course, with the Fanny.” 

“Got it all down fine, haven’t you, young- 
ster?” put in the officer, his admiration, how- 
ever, visible in his face. 

“Dad and I understand each other, sir,’’ 
was the naive reply, and the boy wondered at 
the roar of laughter that went up from the men. 

“Well, we might as well be getting along,” 
said the Commander, as the roar subsided. 
“Take those men,” he indicated the prisoners 
to his sailors. As they were led off, he turned 
to Frank and Captain Carter. “I think I'll 
run you over to Upolo, so I can make the 
acquaintance again of that parent who does 
business so satisfactorily with his son.” He 
winked at the old seaman. “That schooner 
can be sent along later.” 

Frank was delighted with the idea of going 
home in a destroyer, but Captain Carter held 
back. 

“Tf you don’t mind, sir,” he said, “‘I’d be 
just as glad to stay here and look after the 
Fanny.” 

They could see a new light in his counte- 
nance, as he glanced ever and anon at his ship. 
His own—after all these years! 

‘*Think you'll need any help with the crew?” 
asked the naval man, 

“He won't, sir,” said a strange voice frm 
behind. 

“Good!” said the Commander, shrewdly 
taking in the mate’s aspect, for it was he. 

Then he took leave of Carter pleasantly. 
When it came to the Captain’s turn to shake 
hands with Frank Noble, his words failed him. 

ye you soon, sir, in your ship,” called the 





was the furious 


Still the skipper could not speak. His only 
answer was a loud bugle call on his nose. 














” Reewbe *” Visits WEAF's ‘ew edness 


& (Concluded from page 56) 








“Coils of hose around the jackets of the 
tubes insure a water strcam é insulate the 
plates, with thcir 10,000 to 15,000-volt poten- 
tial from the ground; otherwise the tubes would 
melt like butter. Below each coil of hose there 
is a pressure-actuated relay, which prevents 
voltage from being applied to the plates of the 
tubes when water is not flowing at a safe rate. 
The engineers called attention to the fact 
that with twenty-seven water-cooled tubes 
in use, the absence of such automatic pro- 
tection, an operator’s mistake might cost the 
station upward of $10, 000 in the twinkle of 
an eye. 

“The modulator, which molds the amplitude 
of the 50 kilowatts of radio-frequency energy 
to correspond with the music and speech picked 
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up by the microphone, is similar in appearance 
to the racks of other tubes. It contains sixteen 
tubes. Twelve are in use at one time, while 
four are ready to be switched into the circuit 
in case of emergency. 

“Dr. Goldsmith said that if listeners in the 
vicinity of the station have difficulty in tuning 
out the signals a corps of service men will be 
put on the job to aid in clearing up any trouble. 
He said that when WJZ began broadcasting at 
Bound Brook about 1,500 complaints were 
received that the station caused interference. 
The population in the Bellmore section is about 
500 to 1,000 per square mil, while in the one- 
mile radius of the old WE AF transmitter in 
New York the population is about 300,000 
people.” 
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Scouting in South Africa 
(Concluded from page 35) 








But they were not the only people to go. I 
happened to be there as a member of a Com- 
mission, and the King being dead we had to do 
our business with his mother, who was acting 
as Regent, and with his ministers. 

One day we missed the Prime Minister 
from the conference and when we asked where 
he was there was a sort of tittering among the 
others and they said they thought he was not 
very well. The next day the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs was not there; another day 
and the Chief Baker was missing; then the 
Chief Butler was absent; and when again we 
had asked for the fifth time what it all meant, 
the Queen Mother suddenly spoke words to 
the effect—‘‘Oh, you Jossers, don’t you know? 
They’ve all gone FOR THE WALK.” 

The idea was that the King would, in 
addition to his wives, need his councillors and 
his servants in the next world; so they had all 
been sent after him! 


When we remonstrated with Her Majesty 
about this she seemed a little hurt and re- 
marked, ‘‘Oh, but that’s nothing. I’m obliged 
to send a lot of other people, too, to keep him 
company. 

You see, it’s this way. The whole nation 
is mourning for the King. If you go to any 
village in the land you will find the people 
weeping and crying for him. In a great many 
places they have never seen him or known him. 
So they are not mourning from their hearts. 
Therefore, in order to make them truly sorry 
for his death, and that they shall not be hum- 
bugs, I send some of my executioners round, 
and they kill one or two men in each village, 
and the people then have something to weep 
for.” 

For some days afterwards Jokilobovu was in 
particularly happy mood. He had none of the 
downcast air of an unemployed worker about 
him! 
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One Stone 
(Concluded from page 58) 








himself, he would willingly have submitted to 
them all could he but have saved Old Grimm 
from the shadow that hung over him. 

Now were they passing by that quarter of 
the fair where were held those sports and games 
which invariably were indulged in when great 
crowds of the people congregated on such 
occasions as these. 

And in one part of this ground, surrounded 
by an appreciative crowd, was a stoutly-built 
country knave defending himself with the 
quarter-staff against a lanky man-at-arms. 

Now Wace the Jester, raising his mournful 
eyes to gaze uninterestedly upon the scene, 
thrilled with a sudden rage, as he recognized his 
hated foe, Will Longshank. Also did he rec- 
ognize Sir Fulke de Maltroit, who sat upon his 
great gray steed, watching the combat closely, 
while by his side gleamed out in the bright 
sunlight the fiery poll and beard of Red Rufus. 

Now as Cerdic of Moorsdale drew up by this 
place De Maltroit scowled darkly. Yet did he 
utter no word, for a great shout arising from 
many lusty throats turned his attention again 
to the play, and he saw that Will Longshank 
had smitten his opponent a shrewd clout that 
had tumbled the man head over heels. 

The shout that arose at this happening was 
not one of acclaim and satisfaction, however, 
but rather of disappointment and sullen wrath. 
For De Maltroit’s myrmidons were beloved 
of no one. 

Will Longshank’s eyes gleamed with a great 
resentment as he gazed around that hostile 
throng. 

“How now, good friends,” he said, “‘be 
there more lusty rogues would try a bout wi’ 
me?” 

But the “lusty rogues,” though they still 
kept up their murmuring, cared not to take up 
the challenge. Wherefore Will Longshank, 
leaning on his staff, stared with much of 
arrogance about him. 

Now Sir Fulke de Maltroit turned to where 
Cerdic of Moorsdale sat his steed. 

“What now, Sir Saxon,” he scoffed; “‘hath 
the heart gone from thy knaves that they 
shrink like beaten curs from the cudgel?” 

Cerdic of Moorsdale flushed darkly. 

“The men of Moorsdale be a match for thy 
black knaves at any time!” he retorted, and 
turning in the saddle he cast a word to the 
men-at-arms who stood there behind him. 

Hereupon one of the men leaped forward and 
made his way to the open space where Will 
Longshank awaited him. Picking up the staff 
that lay there on the ground, the man placed 
himself firmly before the lanky one and invited 
him to come on. 

With much of satisfaction, Will Longshank 
obliged him. Indeed, so fierce was his attack 
that Cerdic’s man was borne backwards, and 
though he fought stubbornly he was no match 
for Will Longshank so that presently he found 
himself stretched at full length on the sward, 
wondering what had struck him so sorely. 


“ 


De Maltroit watched this victory of his 
knave with increasing satisfaction. 

“By the rood, Saxon,” he derided, “what 
suckling babes be these of thine? See, I'll 
place this trinket about my knave’s neck, and 
I dare warrant not one of thy fledglings dare 
step and take it therefrom!” 
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As he spoke, De Maltroit removed from 
about his own neck a heavy chain of gold and 
placed it about the man’s neck as he had said. 

Cerdic of Moorsdale went all pale with morti- 
fication as he harkened to the evil knight’s 
jibes and observed this last impudent gesture. 
Earnestly he strove to urge other of his men 
to take up the struggle. Yet were none anxious 
to pit themselves against Will Longshank, and 
they held back irresolutely. 

“My hilt!” De Maltroit cried, “that doleful 
fool of thine could better call himself a man!” 

Now at this Wace the Jester looked up all 
quickly. The shadow passed suddenly from his 
face and a strange expression replaced it—a 
light of mingled wonder, relief and cunning. 

“Look you, good Uncle Cerdic,” he cried 
shrilly, dancing on tip toe with his eagerness, 
“let the poor fool take up this challenge!” 

Cerdic gazed down upon the dwarf keenly, 
and a slow light of hope lit up his face, for he 
knew that Wace was not unversed in the use of 
arms. 

“By Saint Winifred, thou shalt take it up, 
brave fool! And if thou dost bring low this 
braggart man-at-arms I swear thy transgression 
shall be forgiven thee!” 

Hereupon did Wace the Jester grin hugely 
with delight, and, turning, bounded forward 
into the arena. Taking the stout ash staff, he 
danced nimbly before Will Longshank, twirling 
it skilfully about his head. 

“Come now, Sir Coffin-jaws,” he shrilled, 
grinning provokingly, “‘an’ thy cousin Wace 
will gi’ thee thy first lesson!’’ 

Whereupon he smote cunningly at his 
lanky opponent; but Will Longshank guarded 
with cleverness, and thereat pressed upon the 
dwarf like a fury. Not thus easily was Wace 
to be overcome, however, and he played his 
staff wondrously well. And all the time the 
impish grin faded not from his face. 

Right nobly did Wace acquit himself in that 
combat, dancing with much nimbleness hither 
and thither before Will Longshank, much to 
that worthy’s perplexity. For the man-at- 
arms cared not for such elusive tactics. Where- 
fore his gorge rose apace and he began to follow 
hotly after the dwarf, while his guard became 
less careful and his strokes wilder. 

Now this was what the dwarf had been 
working for. Lightly he retreated before Will 
Longshank’s furious onslaught, dancing on tip 
toe this way and that to avoid those hissing 
strokes that wasted themselves ever on empty 
air, or fell harmlessly on his own staff. 

Then all suddenly as Will Longshank smote 
recklessly at his diminutive opponent, Wace 
leaped nimbly to one side. The man-at-arms’ 
weapon sang viciously past his head, but 
he skilfully turned it off with his own staff. 
The’combined force of the blow and the counter- 
ing force of the parry threw Will Longshank 
from his balance. Ere he could recover the 
dwarf raised his staff and brought it down with 
such shrewdness upon the lanky one’s head 
that he dropped limply to the sward. 

Great was the roar of jubilation that went 
up from the onlookers at this, and great the 
pleasure of Cerdic that the honor of Moorsdale 
had been so worthily upheld. 

But Wace heeded naught of this. Bending 
over his late opponent’s prostrate form, he 
deftly removed from the man’s neck the heavy 
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RIP SURE scores again! Always ahead in speed, 
sure-footedness and comfort, the new model is 
further than ever in the lead. 


Here are three of the new features in the perfected 
Grip Sure—the one hundred percent basket-ball shoe: 


Korxole Insole—This wonderful insole keeps your feet 
always cool and comfortable—a “healthy-foot” feature 
that’s important. It’s very durable—and it helps to 
make the Grip Sure lighter than ever. 


Sponge Heel Cushion—Takes the jar off the spine. Makes 
the famous Grip Sure sole even livelier and springier. 


Three-bar Toe Snubber—Gives extra protection to the 
toe; keeps it from breaking through. 


ADD these improvements to the “old reliable” suction-cups 
that make Grip Sures the surest-footed shoe ever made —and 
you have a combination that can’t be equalled. Play your 
games this season in these up-to-date shoes. Oh, Boy, you'll 
show some speed! 


It costs more money to build a shoe like the Grip Sure but 
it’s the cheapest in the long run. Only in Grip Sures can you 
get the patented suction-cup soles and these new features. 
So ask for them by name. 


Other Top Notch Gym Shoes 


YOUR dealer has other distinctive Top Notch Canvas shoes for 
basket-ball and gym wear—every pair big value for the money. 
Ask him to show them to you. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber and 
Canvas Rubber Sole Footwear 


Beacon Falls - - Connecticut 
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—get one for Christmas! 


No matter how many other gifts you have, Christmas doesn’t seem 


complete without a real, brand new Flexible Flyer. 


You know this sled by name because it’s the sled that wins every 


race—the slickest, speediest, strongest sled on the hill. 


Flexible Flyer brings coasting joy you'll never experience on the 
. «J. J y y “ Pp ” 
ordinary sled. No more trailing along with the “slow pokes. 
You'll be out front among the “Lindberghs,” steering around the 
° ba ‘ ad ’ os c 
crawlers, speeding down the hill like an eagle, way ahead of every- 


body else. 


Use your influence with Santa. Make sure he puts Flexible Flyer 


on your Christmas list. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 
Dept. 37 Philadelphia 


Look for this trade mark 
on the sled you buy 


(FLEXIBLE 
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The sled that really steers 









chain which De Maltroit had so confidently 
placed thereabout. Holding it out triumph- 
antly in his hand, the dwarf danced lightly to 
Cerdic’s side, his face all one broad grin. 

Now De Maltroit, having beheld the down- 
fall of his champion at the hands of a fool, felt 
much of vexation therefor. Concealing his 
true feeling, however, behind a masking sneer, he 
edged his mount nearer to the Moorsdale group. 

“Truly,” he said quietly, though his tones 
were caustic, “thou art a great champion, 
brave fool, and worthy to represent the 
chivalry of Moorsdale! Come, hand me that 
trinket . . . for I acknowledge that thou hast 
taken it fairly!” 

“The trinket, good Uncle Fulke?’’ Wace 
grinned. “Nay, surely ‘tis the poor fool’s 
by right of conquest ... but,” he added 
cunningly, ‘“‘the fool will ransom it to thee!” 

“What!” exclaimed De Maltroit angrily. 
“By the rood, thou’rt an impudent wight! 
Quickly . . . hand me the chain!” 

And the knight clenched his fist tightly and 


“with a sudden jerk as though he would strike 


down the daring fool. Yet he checked the 
movement almost as quickly, for Cerdic and 
his men made an impulsive movement towards 
him, fingering weapons ominously, while from 
the assembled crowd went up a menacing 
murmur of execration. 

Wherefore De Maltroit, realizing that, un- 
attended as he was except for Red Rufus, he 
would have need to watch out for himself in 
the face of such obvious hostility, turned the 
angry motion into an angry gesture and forced 
a laugh. 

“TI give thee best, brave fool,” he said. 
“What price dost demand for ransom?” 

“But forty pennies, good uncle,’’ Wace said 
with much of eagerness. 

Hereat De Maltroit laughed out loud and 
mocking. 

“Verily art thou a greater fool than I took 
thee for! The chain be worth as many 
pounds!” 

With this he drew forth a small purse, and 
counting therefrom the desired forty pennies 
he threw them carelessly to the grass at the 
dwarf’s feet. Then taking the chain which 
Wace held up to him, he touched the steed with 
his spurred heel and passed from that place in 
silence. 

Exclaiming shrilly with delight, Wace the 
Jester flung himself on his knees and gathered 
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the precious coins all hastily into the scrip 
that was at his side. 

“By my hilt,” exclaimed Cerdic, ‘‘thou hast 
bested that evil knight right cleverly, and I 
freely forgive thee all thy faults for’t!” 

““Gramercy, Uncle Cerdic,” said the dwarf, 
grinning. “But of thy bounty grant me leave 
to go my way for a space.” 

““So,”’ answered Cerdic, ‘‘thou wouldst away 
to spend thy newly-come-by fortune, eh? 
Well, thou hast done me good service this day 
and so shalt have thy wish . . . but see that 
thou returnest to Moorsdale ere set of sun 
else I’ll answer not for thy comfort!” 

Hereupon Wace turned sharply and with a 
shrill cry of pleasure sped away as fast as his 
long, ungainly legs would move. And as he 
went his heart beat all joyfully, for, he told him- 
self gleefully, he had slain ¢hree birds with one 
stone, avenging himself upon Will Longshank’s 
evil person for his recent humiliations and 
obtaining that which he had promised to Old 
Grimm, besides earning a full forgiveness from 
his lord. 

So he sped on lightly with a cheerful counten- 
ance, and came at last to the forest glade where 
Old Grimm still tended his wood-pile. 

“Look you—look you, good Granfer Grimm,” 
shrilled Wace gleefully. “I ha’ brought thee 
thy forty pennies!” 

With a low, quavering cry of incredulous 
pleasure, the charcoal burner received in his 
trembling hands the coins that Wace quickly 
poured into them. His wrinkled face lit up 
with a great thankfulness and relief as he 
eagerly counted the money again and again. 

“But how camest thou by such wealth— 
thou, a fool?” Old Grimm _ questioned 
curiously. “From Lord Cerdic—from him 
thou didst petition it?” 

“Eh?” said the dwarf sharply, and his face 
fell foolishly as he stared at the old man. 
“Truly a fool am I, for I considered not so 
simple a way! Nay, good Granfer Grimm, not 
to Lord Cerdic art beholden but to the good 
Sir Fulke . . . for out of his own purse did he 
give the money of his own free will!” 

Whereat Wace, dancing restlessly on tip toe, 
chuckled shrilly and feasted his tiny eyes on the 
old man’s face, delighting in his bewilderment 
yet offering no explanation of this strange 
anomaly. 

For, in all truth, ’twas the rich cream of a 
jest! 
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a day that my brother and myself each spent 
with him. 

Through one of the men connected with the 
trip of Commander Byrd to Paris we were 
appointed as orderlies to him. I was orderly 
on Saturday while my brother was orderly on 
Sunday. 

I arrived at Roosevelt Field at 8:30 A. M. 
Saturday morning. Commander Byrd had 
not arrived at the field but the plane was out 
and the mechanics were working on the 
engines. Lieutenant Noville was talking with 
Mr. Chamberlin, who flew across ahead of 
Commander Byrd, and Mr. Fokker, the de- 
signer of the plane. I was introduced to the 
three and talked with them for about fifteen 
minutes. Lieutenant Noville then asked me if 
I would like to look the plane over. He 
showed me the front cabin. There was 
nothing doing until the Commander arrived 
at about 10:30. I was then introduced to 
him and he told me what I was todo. Most of 
the morning I spent with him or in the office 
where I was used to carry messages around 
to the different men who were there on the 
field. 

In the afternoon I was told to fill the main 
gas tank with water so that they could practice 
using the dump valve. I had a mechanic 
hook the hose up to a faucet and I took the 
other end into the cabin where I began filling 
the tank up from the inside opening. After 
this was done they had a note to be taken to 
Captain Lindbergh. I was driven down to 
Curtiss Field where I found him among a group 
of mechanics. Captain Lindbergh asked me 
a few questions about Roosevelt Field and we 
talked for about ten minutes. When I 
returned to the field the America was up in 
the air testing her radio. I was then used to 
tell the other members of the flight about the 
effectiveness of the radio as reported over the 
telephone. 

The police who were trying to keep me outside 
of the ropes, always failed because they always 
learned their mistake from the mechanics. 

During the day I had talked with Com- 
mander Byrd, Lieutenant Noville, Captain 
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Lindbergh, Mr. Acosta, Mr. Fokker and Mr. 
Chamberlin. 

The next day my brother, Edmund Adair, 
another Eagle Scout, was the Commander’s 
orderly. He did not have as busy a day as I 
had but he did several errands for the Com- 
mander and his companions. Edmund also 
took some excellent pictures of Commander 
Byrd. 

Edmund Adair refused a ride to Mitchel 
Field with Mr. Fokker because his duty was at 
Roosevelt Field. At the field he performed 
practically the same duties as I did and met 
many of the now great fliers. 

Both of us were in Commander Byrd’s 
private office and watched him show some men 
what course he would take. In his office there 
was an excellent diagram of his plane, which 
was very interesting. 

Edmund and myself enjoyed our day with 
Commander Byrd because we had met one of 
the greatest men history has ever known. 
Commander Byrd is the kind of a man who 
makes the scouts proud to have him as an 
Honorary Member. 


Troop Two’s Cabin and How They 
Got It 
By Clifton Hemingway 

N GREENWOOD, Miss., there is as lively 

a bunch of Boy Scouts as is. It is Troop 
2, Sunflower River Council, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Morgan M. Ferrell. Last summer 
this troop decided that they wanted a cabin 
to meet in. All the Patrol Leaders got together 
with Mr. Ferrell to work it out. They asked 
the city if the cabin could be built in the 
City Park. The city said yes. So this bunch 
of scouts started out to get that cabin. One 
of the business men of Greenwood donated 
the boys some two-by-fours and such, with 
which they made the framework of the cabin. 
The scouts accepted this donation very gladly. 
The next problem that confronted the boys 
was to get suitable material for the floor, 
sides, and roof of the cabin. But the boys 
did not allow themselves to get discouraged 
and went right ahead and opened an account 
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for all the lumber they needed with one of 
Greenwood’s lumber companies. This com- 
pany was kind enough to let the boys have a 
discount on the lumber. 

The boys started to work one day in July, 
1926. Mr. Ferrell let one of the negroes in 
his employ who was a good carpenter help on 
the hardest part of the work. Mr. Ferrell 
himself put in some time on the work of the 
cabin beside planning it for the scouts. The 
work did not progress very fast, but in a 
month’s time the cabin was ready to occupy. 
Those scouts were ready to occupy it too; 
they were proud of their work. A whole, 
vigorous Troop of Boy Scouts in one sixteen- 
by-sixteen cabin. 

Then came the hardest part of all, paying 
for the cabin. I will tell you how they did it. 
Lucky enough for the boys it was nearing 
circus season when they had to start paying for 
the cabin. The boys made a cold-drink stand 
near the circus grounds the day before the cir- 
cus, and on circus mornng got the drinks 
good and cold for the all-day crowd. This 
was October 10, at the Hagenbeck-Wallace 
Circus. 

On October 25, Ringling Brothers-Barnum 
& Bailey Circus came to town. The boys had 
another stand and made a nice little sum off 
the stand on both circus days. They made 
over seventy-five dollars profit. In that way 
they paid off a good bit of their debts. The 
Chamber of Commerce gave the boys a little 
donation toward the cabin expenses which was 
greatly appreciated. 

Along in March some of the boys went 
down and painted the cabin. It was painted 
green. The inside was not painted. I will 
describe the interior of the cabin as best as I 
can. It faces north and has windows on the 
east and west sides. The cabin is eight feet 
high from the floor, and is sixteen feet long 
and sixteen feet wide. Not very big but that 
doesn’t spoil the charm of it to the troop. 
In the right-hand corner as you go in the door 
is the locker of the Panther Patrol, in the left- 
hand corner is the Wolf Patrol locker, in the 
back on the right is the locker of the Fox 
Patrol, then last but not least in name is the 
Flying Eagle Patrol locker. Each Patrol has 
two benches to fit in the corner. These benches 
will seat quite a number. We have electric 
lights free of charge from the main city line. 

The cabin is situated in the City Park in 
the west end of town. The Park covers about 
two acres of ground and has a large wading 
pool in the center of it. The scouts have 
charge of keeping the pool clean and plenty 
of water in so that the little ones can cool off. 
The cabin is in the west end of the Park. 
It is a very cool place and shady, there is a 
big sweet-gum tree on the right-hand side, 
and a cypress on the left. Weeds have grown 
up in the back of the cabin, but in front there 
is a large space with the grass cut down. The 
boys have not yet put any finishing touches 
on the grounds such as planting flowers, etc. 
] am going to try to get a picture of our cabin 
to send in to show other scouts in other places 
what our labors brought us. 


A Trophy Award 
By Elmer Lewis 


AST month we published in this Depart- 
ment an illustration of an easily made 
trophy award. Here are the simple directions 
to make it. 
Purchase the following articles from the 
five and ten: 
I Tin Funnel; 1 Oil Can; 1 Spoon; 1 Fork. 


This may sound worse than a chop suey 
menu, but for a unique, cheap trophy, I cannot 
find a recipe to rival it. 

Slip the funnel over the projecting tube of 
the oil can so that it appears as in Fig. 1. 

Apply solder to the spot where the base of 
the funnel meets the bell part of the oil can. 

Take the spoon and solder it on the embryo 
trophy and do likewise with the fork so that 
it resembles the finished product, Fig. 2. 


In the Path of a Hurricane 
“A True Story) 
By Scout Gene Duvall 


HE morning of June 16, 1924, dawned 

clear and cloudless on the rolling green 
hills of Iowa. Not a visible trace of a cloud 
marred the perfect blue, but even as the sun 
peeped from behind the grassy slopes an 
impenetrable sultriness prevailed—a heavy, 
intense sort of a murkiness it was, in spite of 
the sun—a sort that made everything feel 
sticky and sweaty. The toiling farmers sweat 
and swore at the heat. Panting horses 
stood nigh exhausted, and their careful 
masters were even more careful not to over- 
work them. All classes, all ages, all colors, 
suffered from the intense warmth. The busy 
housewife, the busy clerk, the man of business, 
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the man of leisure—they all stopped to mop 
up the beads of perspiration. ‘The wise old 
weather prophets nodded sagely and proph- 
esied vociferously. A good old-fashioned 
thunderstorm would break the heat, they 
said. Such intense heat wasn’t common, 
and couldn’t last long. But still a day passed 
and the wise ones had misgivings. The land 
smoked and steamed under the boiling sun, 
and the melting population prayed for relief. 
Again a day passed, and the prophets them- 
selves hoped for a shower. Finally at noon 
of the second day the weather took a sudden 
turn. Light, fleecy clouds vainly tried to shut 
out Old Sol, and the discomfort was somewhat 
relieved. However, the animals seemed to 
sense a storm in the air. The grazing cattle 
seemed restless, and heavy draught horses 
whinnied nervously. Sure enough, at about 
six o’clock, a most formidable mass of black 
thunderheads arose from the west and a storm 
was imminent. 

The gasping people anticipated relief. At 
last the heat would be broken—thcy were 
almost assured. Accordingly at abcut seven 
o'clock a somewhat severe electrical storm 
broke over the land. Jupiter Pluvius gave 
vent to his wrath in delay, and responding 
with a virtual cloudburst and a magnificent 
display of celestial fireworks. Rain fell in 
torrents, lightning cut the sky, and thunder 
shook the land. Gradually the elements 
ceased but a curious tension hung over the 
land. Of course the heat was relieved, but 
everything didn’t seem to be all right. The 
lightning and thunder played along the horizon, 
refusing to be conquered, until about midnight; 
with the characteristic fickleness of a storm 
a new squall of increased vigor came up. The 
heavens opened and showered forth such a 
blinding, awe-inspiring barrage of heavenly 
artillery that I, as one of the suffering ft umans, 
shall never want to witness again. The very 
air around you reeked with electricity. The 
land quivered and shook under frightening 
bombardment. Trees were shattered, chim- 
neys crashed to the ground, and terrified cattle, 
huddled together in fields, fell under the 
lashing of the thunderbolts. Again the ele- 
ments exhausted themselves and the world 
slept. I, too, dozed back to sleep. At about 
three o’clock, I awoke with a start. What 
awakened me I cannot tell. Perhaps it was 
a sixth sense warning me there was danger 
ahead, but I do not know to this day what 
caused me to start out of a sound sleep. I 
looked out the window and was greeted by 
a healthy flash of lightning from the west. At 
it again? I thought. My, this was annoying. 
Not a leaf stirred and a heavy, deep silence 
hung over the country. Suddenly my ears 
caught sound of a peculiar roaring—a roaring 
I never want to hear again. It resembled a 
long freight train rumbling overa steel bridge— 
a faint, indistinct murmur at first, increasing 
as it neared. I got out of bed somewhat 
alarmed. Most anything might happen, I 
thought. 

Hardly had I gone two steps when that fear- 
ful roaring in the form of an eighty-mile-per- 
hour hurricane struck the defenseless town 
with devastating force. I remember vividly 
my first sensing of its approach. Just before it 
struck our house I recall hearing the screaming, 
roaring wind tearing and ripping among the 
trees—I fancied I heard the sound of cracking 
wood and slamming doors. Even so, I thought 
in a split second, for the terrific wind was up- 
on us before we knew it. It struck with awful 
force and the house seemed to move a foot 
before the first onslaught, but it defied the 
raging tempest thereafter. It creaked and 
groaned, shivered and shook, every moment 
seeming like it would be its last, while the 
screaming and whistling wind shrieked as if 
demons were behind it. I moved not an 
inch while I stood and peered out the 
window between flashes of lightning. The 
glimpses I got I shall remember always. 
The air seemed full of flying objects. Branches 
and sticks flew hither and thither. Pieces of 
cloth and scraps of wood whirled about. 
Leaves from trees filled the air. Young 
saplings bent to the ground before the driving 
gale and majestic oaks whose timbers were 
worn and weather-beaten toppled over with 
mighty crashes. It was a fascinating yet 
terrible sight. Step by step, ever so gradual, 
the force of the hurricane was spent, until 
soon peace was once more, and the stricken 
land came forth doubtfully to view the devas- 


‘tation. The gray light of dawn shone down on 


a sorry-looking spectacle. Trees torn up by 
the roots—houses demolished—stores wrecked 
—it was entirely the work of the hurricane. 

It was all a horrifying manifestation of 
man’s puny helplessness before the weapons of 
Nature, but even though I have no desire 
whatsoever to witness a second hurricane it was 
a priceless experience I will always treasure. 


A touch of your finger— the train starts. Another touch 
—it stops. Another— it reverses. That’s the marvelous 
Ives Push Button Remote Control (a p 
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conductors outfit 
n. everything... 


A FULL-FLEDGED member of the biggest 
railway system in the world! That’s what 
you'll be the minute you get your Ives 
Train on Christmas day. Ives made the 
first miniature railway.59 years ago. Ives 
leads today in making the most realistic 
trains—for real boys who want 7va/ trains. 


You can choose the train that has every feature 
you wish. There’s an almost endless variety in 
the Ives line. And every one is exactly like the 
famous transcontinental flyers after which Ives 
Trains are modeled. 


Big thundering locomotives that last through 
years of real play. Substantial steel trains that go 
speeding around the tracks with never an ‘‘ac- 
cident’®., Motors that stand up and deliver unfail- 
ing power. Cars and locomotives that are things 
of beauty with their shining brass name and num- 
ber plates. Electric target and semaphore signals 
that automatically flash warning at the highway 
crossings. Tunnels, stations, bridges—all kinds 
and varieties of fascinating accessories, 


Department, electric, hardware, sporting goods 
and toy stores sell Ives Trains. Prices range from 
$1 to $50. The Ives Manufacturing Corporation, 
Dept. B-7, Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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FREE 


Conductor’s Outfit with 
every Ives Electric Train 


**TICKETs, PLEASE!®? With your Ives 
Train and this splendid Conductor’s Out- 
fit, you are a genuine railroader. The 
Outfit includes red and blue conductor’s 
cap, lapel insignia, punch and tickets. 
You can also get a Certificate of Member- 
ship and other privileges of the Boy Rail- 
roaders of America. Think of the fun 
you’ll have! 

Remember, this Conductor’s Outfit is 
given free on/y with Ives Trains. 


"Ives Toys Make Happy Boys” 
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Send for the Big 
Ives Train Book 


Tue 1927 Book of Ives Trains is 
beautifully illustrated and contains 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Dept. B.7, Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Please mail me your free book of Ives Trains. 





complete descriptions of scores of Mame_......-- 
electric and mechanical trains. It 

tells you everything you want to iibiaes 
know about miniature railways. 

Mail coupon for free copy. 
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The Gift— 


for Good Heat / 


and Good 





RCO “Nickel Flash” Skating Gustine a 
A wonderful gift to give, and a better one to 
receive! The fastest and finest on the ice; de- 
signed for speed, safety and comfort. Their 
runners of tempered steel are both welded and 
riveted into the tubes. These skates are as 
beautiful as they are durable; tubes, cups and 
sole plates are heavily nickel plated. Shoes are 
fine quality calf leather with genuine Goodyear 
Welt soles thrt keep their shape; they're strong, 
comfortable, fine looking and riveted right on the 
skates. Get a pair of ARCO “Nickel Flash” 
Skates—with shoes attached—this Christmas and 
you'll be fixed for real sport on the ice! 

Made in Racing and Hockey Outfits, and in sizes and styles 
for Men and Boys, Women and Girls. They are worth ask- 
ing for by name because they offer the greatest value obtain- 
able in Nickel Plated Tubular Skating Outfits. Ask for them 
wherever you go to buy skates. 


Look for this on the Skates 
40S 
































TUBULAR 


Skating Outfits 


MADE 8Y 
ARCO MFG. CO. 


New Yorn 







“Likea 
Flash of 
Nickel on 
the Ices ™ 
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'Puzzlecraf te 








I ERE is Old Father Christmas (with over- 

loaded pack) almost in sight, so there is 
not much time for making or solving puzzles; 
yet prizes are offered this month the same as 
any other month. Wise PuzzLECRAFTERS are 


| sure to get their work here in time,—which is 
not later than December to. 


And so— 
A Merry CHRISTMAS TO ALL 
Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 


James Knipe, $2. Harvey I. 
Vincent Harris, $2. 


a 


Isracl, $2. 


Connected Squares 


(Prize Puzzle) 
Ys -e2 & & 
ante. = 
a a ae ae 
SS | 
oe a 


I. Upper LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. To 
quench. 2. Galloped easily. 3. Copying. 4. 


A British colony in Africa. 5. A masculine 
name. 

Il. Upper RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: 5. An 
attendant at a theater. 2. A masculine 


Belonging to a hero. 4. To 
To set again. 
NTRAL SQUARE: 1. Not so 
Alert. 3. Is conveyed. 4. 
Relaxes. 
LEFT-HAND SQUARE: 1. To 
dull greenish-yellow color. 3. 


nickname. 3. 
call forth. 5. 
CE 

common. 2. 
Occurrence. 5. 
IV. Lower 
conceal. 2. A 


\ shrew. 4. Incident. 5. Tears. 
V. Lower RIGHT-HAND SQUARE: % 
Range. 2. To hurl. 3. To declaim. 4. 


One who may exercise the right of suffrage. 
5. Jugs—Harvey I. IsrAeE.. 


Double Diagonal 


Mw 
“ 


Reapinc Across: 1. A title of respect. 2. 
A conspiracy. 3. An Egyptian governor. 
4. A giver. The first month of the Jewish 
calendar. 

From 1 to 2, and from 3 to 4 each name a 
stone-cutter.—Joun Horn. 


Charade 


My first is found on a fisherman’s line; 
My third, a part of a cha‘n so fine; 
My second is nothing, so I have heard; 


And my whole you'll find is a singing bird. 
—Haro ip Fircu. 
Cube 
I 2 


es . os 2 
& 

From 1 to 2, a wild animal; from 1 to 3, spare 
time; from 2 to 4, parted; from 3 to 4, de- 
veloped; from 5 to 6, a gift; from 5 to 7, to 
flatter; from 6 to 8, sang with a tremor; from 
7 to 8, lowered; from 1 to 5, a noose; from 2 to 6, 
a small depression; from 4 to 8, act; from 3 to 7, 
always.—HERBERT SANBORN. 


Novel Acrostic 
All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, one of the rows of 
letters, reading downward, will spell what 
South America has been called. 
READING ACROSS: The capital of Greece. 
2. To accuse. 3. Calm. 4. Yearly. 5. To 








cease. 6. To set on fire. 7. To slip by, as 
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9. To take 
Anger. 12. To 
14. Idea. 15. To 


time. 8. Neither high nor low. 
when offered. 10. Dress. 
delight in. 13.. Brisk. 
grab. 16. Onset. 17. A brief space of time. 
18. Reply. 19. Serious. 20. To tolerate. 21. 
Canadian capital—JoHn UNDERWOOD. 


Novel Double Acrostic 
(Prize Puzzle) 

All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the initials will 
spell the name of an eminent American, and 
another row will spell the name of the State in 
which he spent his youth. 

READING Across: A city of Peru. 2. 
An Egyptian wading bird. 3. Not any. 4. 
Completed. 5. A beverage. 6. Comfort. 
7. Part of a plant. 8. An opening in a fence. 
g. Warmth.—VINcENT Harris. 


Double Beheadings and Double 
Curtailings 
(Prize Puzzle) 
Doubly behead and doubly cur- 
leave termination. 


Example: 
tail a purchaser and 
ANSWER: Sp-end-er. 

In the same way, doubly behead and doubly 
curtail: 

A hard worker, and leave queer. 
2. Poltroons, and leave a conflict between 
nations. 
3. A spelling-book, and leave a measure of 
length. 
4. Disregarded, and leave a conjunction. 
5. Night-wear, and leave to squeeze into a 
tight place. 
To punish by 
pronoun. 
7. Sticks fast, and leave a pronoun. 
8. An opening shaped like a half-moon, and 
leave a snare. 
9. To pardon, and leave the sun. 

to. One who croaks, and leave a tree. 

11. Pertaining to a synod, and leave to be 
drowsy. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
heheaded and curtailed, the initials of the 
eleven three-letter words will spell the name of 
an author who has written some fine school 
stories.—JAMES KNIPE. 


lashing, and leave a 


A Little Pi 
A little “pi”; don’t pass it by; 
Its counsel you may wish to try. 


A dogo trilseen fento sha het atinpureto rof 
dimsow; os, if yuo od ton kwon chun, stinel 
rof lal ouy rea throw.—AsA WORTHINGTON. 


Numerical Enigma 
I am composed of fifty-one letters and form 
an inspiring quotation. 
My 13—22—34—49—9 is a tropical fruit. 
My 16—41—20—45—29 is to rise and fall 


alternately. My 26—39—3—14—18 is labors. 
My 37—33—38—1—7 is a blouse. My 4—43 
—44—32—5! is a narrative. My 35—28—8— 


4 
48—30 is to talk foolishly. My 2—24—46—15 

19 is colorless. My 11—6—40—47—27 is a 
sorceress. My 12—21—10—42—5 is pertain- 
ing to Ireland. My 23—36—25—31—17—50 
is to seesaw.—THoMAS T. HopKINs. 


Answers to November Puzzles 


NoveMBER Kinc’s Move. Begin with 24, 
turkey; 7, cranberry sauce; 11, sweet potatoes; 


49, pumpkin pie; 29, nuts; 39, raisins; 63, 
fruit; 60, candy. 

NoveLt DovusteE Acrostic. Initials, collie; 
fifth row, Scotch. Reading. Across: Cerise, 


office, lagoon, length, indict, earthy. 
Diamonp. L, bit, limit, tin, t. — 
METEoROLOGICAL Acrostic. Initials,/North- 


ern Lights. Reading Across: 1. Narrator. 
2. Occulted. 3. Roarback. 4. Thurible. 5. 
Homilist. 6. Emphatic. 7. Rhythmic. 8. 


9. Limerick. 10. Intermit. 11. 
Glanders. 12. Huntsman. 13. Tortuous. 
14. Submerge. From 1 to 75, mirage, simoon, 
halo, cumulus, nimbus, cirrus, tornado, hurri- 
cane, cyclone, hail, rain barometer. 

Cross-Worp Enicma. Football. 

CONNECTED Worp-Squares. I. Eaves, 
apart, value, erupt, stets. II. Loads, oaten, 
atone, dense, sneer. III. Steep, terra, error, 
erode, pares. IV. Recap, elate, canoe, atoll, 
peels. 


Nonagons. 
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A Flying Model of the America 


(Concluded from page 44) - | 











releasing the propeller. It should run along 
the ground for a few feet and then rise off the 
ground and fly a short distance. ° Then when 
the model appears to be all right, when it runs 
straight and flies in a straight line give it 
another and little longer test of about 100 
windings of the propeller. The final winding 
should never exceed 140 or 150 revolutions of 
the propeller. 

The controls are important and the control 
wires must be taut all the time. If the model 
dives, raise the elevators; if it shoots up 
sharply, lower the elevators; if it turns or 
twists and shoots sideways, it is probably 
warped and must be trued up before it hits 
something and breaks. The rudder will steer 
the model just like the rudder on a boat. 


If the plans reproduced here are not clear, 
larger ones which show the same details in 
exactly one-half actual size (these reproduced 
here are one-quarter actual size) may be 
obtained by writing to Elmer L. Allen, 15 East 
26th Street, New York City, and enclosing 
twenty-five cents for each plan desired. There 
are also various parts of this model which may 
be difficult to make at home, such as the 
aluminum propeller shaft hanger, the propeller 
shaft itself, the rudder post or T-section, the 
wooden propeller, wheels, terminal fittings and 
aluminum nosing. All these may be obtained 
from manufacturers of model airplane supplies. 
Complete outfits containing all the required 
parts, materials and fittings can also be 
secured from these manufacturers. 








The Smart Alec Gobbler 


(Concluded from page 34) 








poor ending for a smart fellow like me. This is 
what I get for losing my head! I wish I had 
listened to the ax; he might have told me how 
to escape all this.” 

»“I don’t know anything about that,” ex- 
claimed a cranberry, bobbing about in the pan; 
“but as forme, I’mso hot I’m just about to pop!” 

Just then the oven-door closed, and the 
turkey heard no more. 


HEN he came to himself he was lying on 

a meat platter on the dining-room table. 
All appeared most strange to him. He noticed 
the celery looking very pale and cold with 
fright; the cranberries, he remarked, seemed 
quite stuck on themselves; some thin, chip- 
like things on a plate piped feebly to him to 
remember that they were his old friends, the 
potatoes; while the despised cabbage-head was 
now one glorious mass of yellow slaw. 

“‘T wonder,” said the gobbler thoughtfully, “I 
wonder where that common, old, red onion is.” 

“Here I am,” came a faint voice from 
somewhere. 

“Where?” demanded the gobbler. 

“Tnside of you!”’ said the onion. 

“Heavens!” gasped the gobbler. “Surely 
they wouldn’t associate me, a genius, with 
such trash as an onion!” 

“Yes,” answered the onion, ‘‘the cook said 
that a little onion in your dressing would 
give you a better flavor.” 

The turkey-gobbler was too much shocked 
to speak. ‘I wonder,” he thought, “I wonder 
if the flavor of an onion is good for genius. 
I suppose that is the reason for so much 
genius in Europe.” 

Just then the visiting preacher began to say 
grace. 

“Good!” exclaimed the turkey. 
to follow the custom.”’ 


“T see I’m 


““How’s that?” inquired the celery. 

“Why, don’t you see? I’m to be opened 
with prayer.” 

The parson thanked the Lord for all sorts 
of things, and kept it up so long that the little 
boys at the table began to wiggle. But the 
gobbler was quite rejoiced and hoped the 
preacher would continue all day. 

“Keep it up, parson!” he cried. ‘Keep it 
up! You can’t be too long-winded for me!” 

At length, however, the clergyman stopped, 
and the man at the head of the table began 
to sharpen a long knife. The gobbler forgot 
all about his genius and was so scared that the 
hot grease stood out all over him. 

“Say, friends!” he whispered, “this busi- 
ness is getting on my nerves!” 

“Oh,” said the onion sarcastically, ‘you 
geniuses have too many nerves anyway.” 

“This is no time for joking,” declared the 
gobbler solemnly. ‘Listen, friend Celery. I 
want you to take a message to the ax. These 
people will doubtless throw your tips over the 
barnyard fence, and if you happen to fall 
near the ax, tell him that I at last found 
out he was right: that the wise one does get 
the idea in his head, but the fool gets it in 
the neck. ‘Tell him and all the others that 
I have learned that a genius may be helped 
even by an onion, and that all a fellow’s 
smartness does not cool the heat of the here- 
after. And beg of them, oh, beg of them! to 
spare my bones.—especially from that old 
hen! Don’t let her pick at me. Would that 
I had died as she hoped, by being choked to 
death by my chucking and big ideas!” 

But just then the knife descended upon his 
chest; his weary breast ripped open with a 
resounding pop; and his soul flew away to 
the turkey-heaven, where neither ax nor knife 
destroys nor cooks break in and roast. 








Make Buffalo Bill Gauntlets | 


(Concluded from page 31) 











the pioneers were penetrating the prairie 
lands of the Far West the prejudice against 
beaded work on the part of the white 
scouts, began to fade. In truth the New 
West developed a new specimen of frontiers- 
men: he was not like Daniel Boone, Simon 
Kenton, nor was he like Davy Crocket, “half 
horse and half alligator,” but one-half actor, 
and one-half scout. He gloried in long flowing 
locks, in heavily beaded vests and beautifully 
ornamented buckskin coats, and his beaded 
gauntlets would have made any knight of old 
fall dead with envy. Everything he did was 
dramatic; he was essentially a horse-man and 
he carried not the long ’Kaintuck rifle or even 
the New Purchase rifle, these long guns were 
not handy on horse back. He shortened the 
barrel of his rifle and adoped the “six guns” 
in place of the old single-barreled horse pistols. 

The typical representatives of these later 
scouts were Kit Carson, Texas Jack, Ned 
Buntling, and the king of them all was Buffalo 
Bill! It was this type of men who made the 
Texas Rangers famous; they dared everything 
and feared nothing. They were the scouts for 
the United States Army in all its Indian wars; 
they did not hesitate to take scalps like 
Indians. Even,Gen. Fred Grant, himself, told 
me that he scalped the first Indian he shot, 
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and the scalp of Yellow Hand, taken by Buffalo 
Bill, may still be seen in the Museum adjoining 
Buffalo Bill’s grave not far from Denver. 

The plains Indian took more to beads than 
the Indians east of the Mississippi. The work 
they did was beautiful and it is proper and right 
for the Boy Scouts to perpetuate that art. 

You will put more than simple labor in 
a pair of beaded gauntlets, you will put yourself 
in them just as an artist does in his pictures, 
a poet does in his verses and a writer does in 
his story. 

So when you give these gauntlets to your 
daddy, your brother, your buddy, or your 
Scoutmaster, you make him a present of the 
most precious thing you have to give, and that 
is yourself. 

You have made a Christmas present which 
is guaranteed to take the poison out of the 
bitterest words, even to mend a crippled mind 
and to keep warm the heart as well as the hands. 

Be one Catholic or Protestant, Jew or fol- 
lower of the great Confucius or Bob Ingersoll 
one must agree that the Christmas slogan of 
“Peaceon Earth, Good Will to Man” is all right. 

Yes, Christmas is Christmas no matter 
what one’s race or creed may Why? 
Because, the spirit of the day appeals to all 
that is best in the human heart. 








There is a Santa Claus! He will 
help you win for yourself a bicycle, radio, 
sled, football or any one of 300 other prizes. 

You won’t have to wonder how to get a p 
Dad, Mother, Sister and the other membersof t 










resent for 
he family. 


Hundreds of boys are earning their own spending money 
and winning dandy prizes. ‘They never wonder where 


their Christmas money will come from. 


They are 


Crowell Junior Salesmen who deliver three of the best 
known magazines to regular customers. They had no 
experience to start. We taught them how to get their 


customers. ‘They work only a few hours of t 
time each week. 


heir spare 


You can, also, be a Crowell Junior Salesman and always 
have ready spending money. Send today the attached 
coupon and learn how easily you can earn money and 


win prizes. 





Mr. Jim Thayer, Dept. 41. 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 





Dear Jim: I want to be my own Santa Claus. Start me off as a salesman. 
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Christmas Day 
and suffering 
from hunger 


This boy and his Iver 
Johnson brought relief 


“WAST Christmas morning mother 
had the turkey in the oven, and 
the most delicious things in the pan- 
try. My mouth was watering. 
‘‘About noontime the postman ar- 
rived with our Christmas mail— 
bringing the sad news that Mrs. 
Hubber, a poor wretched old woman 
who lives on the other side of the 
town, was suffering from cold and 
hunger. 
“ *If we could only send her a 
basket of food,’ my mother said. 
“That’s when I used my new Christ- 
mas Iver Johnson for the first time. 
In no time it had me in front of old 
Mrs. Hubber’s shack with the basket. 
She tried to take it but was too weak; 
so I took it into the kitchen. There 
wasn’t another thing there to eat. 
But when I left, there was a new light 
shining through the tears in the old 
lady’s eyes as she kept saying ‘Bless 
you, my boy! Bless you!’” 


Real, wide-awake 

American boys ride 

Iver Johnsons. This 

famous bicycle is su- 

preme from every 
standpoint — speed, 
easy pedaling, dura- 
bility and good looks. 
The frame and forks 
are made of high car- 
bon seamless steel 
tubing — for rugged 
strength. The two- 
Piece crank set and two-point 
ball bearings reduce friction and 
take the work opt of pedaling. 
Vital parts are drop-forged — for 
double strength and to resist 
shock. 

Finally, the rich, flashing 
finish—five coats of special Iver 
Johnson enamel! baked on, then hand-rubbed. 
All nickel plating done over copper — for 
lasting quality. 

Color choice of Iver Johnson Blue, Ma- 
roon, Green or Black with “Duco” white 
head. Best guaranteed equipment. See the 
Iver Johnson agent in your town. 


HANDSOME CATALOG FREE 
A new interesting catalog shows, in actual 
colors, the Iver Johnson models for boys and 
girls as well as for adults. Also Velocipedes 
and Juniorcycles for the little ones. Write for 
your free copy of Catalog “‘B” at once. 
IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 

20 RIVER STREET, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


New York, 151 Chambers Street 
Chicago, 108 W. e Street 
San Francisco, 717 Market Street 


IVER 
JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 
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questions, I had dashed down with Morce and 
Tony at close range to save her life. 

The Jason's skipper had shoved himself into 
his bunk and pulled the blankets over his face. 
His heels were kicking a Charleston on the bulk- 
head, for Amy hauled off the blanket and was 
squatted beside the berth, licking the skipper’s 
chops. He wasn’t a man that you'd care to 
kiss on first acquaintance either, but Amy’s 
first daddy being a half-breed that loaded up 
on red-eye hooch and beat her, she was de- 
ceived by the same breath and that was her 
way of making friends when she caught that 
scent, to avoid beatings. 

Morce was winded and had dropped into 
the chair vacated by the skipper and he 
couldn't help noticing what was written on 
the log. Morce is also very fair-minded about 
having what is coming to him in the way of 
credit due, so he takes up the pen and finishes 
the entry because the skipper was busy being 
kissed by our bear. 


HIS is what he wrote as near as he could 

remember to tell us: 

““Able seaman Morce, able seaman Tony 
Ayala and Gunner Mahoney chased the polar 
bear right up on the Jason’s deck, and after- 
wards rescued the skipper of the Jason from 
the fangs of a native brown bear that was hun- 
gry and not particular about indigestion. And 
the Jason’s officers thought such a lot of the 
brave act of Morce and Tony and the Gunner, 
that they set up a feed and also made a hand- 
some present of several months lay to these 
heroes of the revenue cutter Minor which 
had come to their rescue and missed a lot of 
fun ashore saving the darn fools.” 

Morce is nothing if not a hero to this day. 


Because the millionaire thrill-craver who came 
down to yell the glad tidings to the skipper, 
that he had his first big bear stowed away in 
the cage, looked at the log while we hauled 
Amy off the petting party. 

It just goes to show that millionaires are also 
sisters under the skin, because after he had 
quit laughing and shook hands with we daunt- 
less three, he went over to the Minor with 
Amy and us and chinned with our Captain 
Steele, and only some of it was about the chang- 
ing wind and weather. 

The Minor stood by just to show that she 
was a good-luck ship, while the wind did change 
and the bergs glided off easy and harmless, 
and when both ships were in open water, we 
had a feed all right, and everybody on board 
the Minor was included in a speech. But 
Morce and Tony and I had a private session 
and come out of it with a check apiece that 
showed the rating of a captive polar in that 
millionaire’s mind. I mailed mine to Grandma 
and told her to bank it and keep it dark from 
the Parents so I would have a snappy come- 
back when they told me about my kid brother 
and his air-and-water job which he is going to 
need when I get within reach, because it will 
take both air and water to revive him when I 
have interviewed him unless he has put on 
weight and height since I last saw him. There 
is no doubt it is bad for a younger brother to 
have his older brother go to sea, because he 
misses having his inferiority complex cultivated, 
which is also some of what ails Amy, our bear 
mascot. Since she got a new collar off the 
Jason’s millionaire, and had a quart of honey 
as her reward, we had to discipline her with 
a fire hose from hunting every berg we got near 
for another white polar sheik. 
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‘ 
They were giving their all and, for it, they got 
their touchdown and a goal. The half ended 
with the score 10 to o and the St. Jo’s crowd 
sick but still game. 

In the dressing-room, Mr. Updyke talked 
quietly, earnestly and to the point. He did not 
say much but what he did say sent out a set of 
square-jawed players to fight that second half 
with all, and more, than they had to give.! 

“Look!” exclaimed -Beau, as the Norton 
eleven lined up. ‘‘They’ve changed their 
backs.” 

“Lighter men,” retorted Hi. 
goin’ for speed. It’s where we live.” 

“They’re plannin’ to crash our line in the 
last quarter. Gee, but I hope Uppie gets it!” 

“Better go tell him,” advised Tub “He 
hasn’t your brain.” 

“For which, be duly grateful,” declared Hi 
fervently. ‘‘Hope Bifi’s got all the butter off 
his fingers.” 

“Bet he’s some sick baby,” agreed Beau. 
“Tt’s goin’ to take two touchdowns to beat his 
bone.” 

Biff Judson appreciated that only too well. 
If ever a boy was sick at heart it was St. Jo’s 
left half. To have gone a whole season with- 
out a fumble, and then to have made one at the 
critical moment of the crucial game, was a 
terrific load for him to carry into what must be 
a desperate last half. And, if St. Jo’s lost, it 
would be his fault. 

“Come on, crowd; the long cheer!” urged 


“They’re 


Wheeler. They gave it with unflagging 
loyalty. Norton answered with a triumphant 
shout. 


But her jubilation was short-lived. Her 
new and flashing backs ran fast and wide, but 
Dicky Dickson and Alden nailed them time 
after time for a loss. Within ten minutes the 
original, smashing Norton backfield was back 
in the game again. But the ball was on their 
20-yard line and St. Jo’s was fighting as she 
had fought of old. 

Nelson knew how critical their situation 
was. They must get two touchdowns while 
holding Norton. Pop Clark had found a soft 
spot in the center and he was using Nelse 
mercilessly. 

“He'll wear him out,” groaned Hi. “Why 
doesn’t Pop give someone else the ball!” 
*‘Come on, you Nelse!” roared Beau. 
that line!” 

He did. 


“Hit 


For eight good yards. Then for 





five more. Then for three. 


““Hold’em! Hold ’em!” begged Norton, her 
confidence badly jarred. “Hold! Hold! Hold!” 
A new center came dashing out from the 
Norton side lines. Pop looked him over criti- 
cally. Two downs and four yards to go. And 
Nelson gasping for breath. For a second Pop 
weighed the chance, then sent Swift at tackle. 
Bill gained but one of those three vital 
yards. There was but one more chance. A 
field goal was no good to Pop Clark. It was 
win or lose. St. Jo’s played for no tied scores. 
Pop snapped his signal, gave Nclse a pat as he 
sprang from huddle, shot the ball into the full- 
back’s arms, then went headlong at his man. 
There was a crash of massed bodies, a 
swaying, surging tangle. Then, from beneath 
it, squirmed a lean, dirt-grimed figure to roll 
across a lone, white line. Nelson had done his 
bit. St. Jo’s went mad. 
fm But Nelse, panting and bruised, missed an 
easy goal. The score was 10 to 6. Even a 
field goal now would be no use. And St. Jo’s 
looked to have shot her bolt. 

Norton sensed it. A new half came romping 
out. Within a minute it was evident he had 
borne orders to play the game safe. They 
slowed it up and Nelson, grateful beyond 
measure, took long and _ slower breaths. 
“Fight, you fellows!” he urged his team. 
“Get that ball.” The third quarter ended 
with the teams in mid-field. 

“They'll never do it,” groaned Beau. 
“They’re all in an’ our subs aren’t worth 
cheering for.” 

“Our team is,” retorted Hi. ‘We've got 
to cheer this out.” 

Wheeler thought the same. Half way 
through that final quarter he had the crowd 
on its feet. His back was to the game and he 
was working as he had never worked before. 
If Norton was cheering now, the St. Jo’s stand 
could not hear it. 

“They’ve got us!” wailed Tubby. “Forty 
yards to go and not a trick left in the basket.” 

It was true. Pop had tried everything they 
had but Norton was on top of them all. 
And, when she got the ball, she kicked. Ten 
to 6 was good enough for her. 

Twice more long punts spiraled into the air 
as first Nelse, then Post, was forced to kick. 
Biff Judson was too weary to speak. He was 
giving his all but it was too late. Pop cuffed 
him on the back and sent him crashing at the 
line again. 





He got up, three yards to the good, glad it 
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HE SHOT THE WINNING GOAL 


No wonder 
he’s flashing 
his smile 


“YAY, ZIPPER!!’—the cheers are 
for Zipper Graham’s goal—it put his 
side ahead. 

He’s a flash on the hockey rink, and 
health?—he broadcasts it. That’s why 
he’s good. Take his teeth for example 
—white as snow in the woods, because 
they’re always clean. 

Zipper’s roommate can tell you how 

. he keeps them that way—regular visits 
twice a year to the dentist and then 
regular cleaning with Colgate’s Rib- 
bon Dental Cream. The moment Col- 
gate’s touches his teeth, the calcium 
carbonate in it gently scrubs away the 
foreign matter. Next, the delicious- 
tasting foam washes over teeth, tongue 
and gums. His whole mouth feels 

clean—the way his body feels after a 

bath. 
Suppose you try this cleansing den- 


tifrice. Fill in and mail the coupon, and 


get a generous sample—/ree. 


SO 


Est. 1866 





COLGATE & CO., Dept. 209-L,, 595 Fifth Ave., New York. 
I want to try Colgate’s. Please send me, FREE, a generous 
tube of the dentifrice most people use. 
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New Model 
PocketGen 


—for Christmas 


It’s an unusually 
good looking watch 
and keeps excellent 
time. 

That’s why millions 
of boys want the N ew 
Model Pocket Ben for 
Christmas. 


Sold everywhere for 
$1.50. With night-and- 
day dial $2.25. 


Built by the makers of 
Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 
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would be Swift or Nelson next. As he came 
into the huddle, he swayed a bit. In a flash, 
an arm was around him, he heard a cry for 
time. A second later he was lying with his 
head in someone’s lap while the trainer sponged 
his _ and face. Never had anything felt so 
good. 


HEN something made him glance up. He 

met a pair of questioning eyes, recognized 
Swift, started to rise. 

“Keep still. Minute more. Need it—all 

us.” 

“T’m all right.” 

“Sure you are! You’ve been the whole 
game this quarter.” 

“Umph! Like I was in the first! We’re 
licked.” 

Swift hauled him upright. ‘You bet your 
life we’re not licked,” he declared. ‘You 
get on your feet an’ fight a real fight now.” 

Biff steadied himself and stared at the boy. 
“‘T deserve that. Ready, Pop.” 

With four minutes and thirty-six yards to go 
they won a hard-earned first down. Norton 
was shooting in fresh men. Mr. Updyke 
staked his all on his tired veterans. If Nelse 
couldn’t lift them through, nothing could. 

“They can’t do it,” almost sobbed the 
excited Beau. “It’s too far to go.” 

“‘What’s twenty-five yards?” retorted Hi. 
“Hit that line, you Swift!” 

Bill did. For five good yards. But then 
Jim Alden muffed a forward and St. Jo’s 
groaned aloud. 

There was no time to plunge through to 
victory now. Pop Clark knew the game was 
wide open without asking Nelse. He tried 
another forward. Dickie Dickson never 
touched the ball. 

“Watch those passes!”” bellowed Norton. 
“Break ’em up!” 

Like a flash Pop shifted his tactics. Norton 
was looking only for desperate forward passes. 
He sent Swift at tackle. The Norton line, 
off guard, was saved only by the secondary 


defense. It was fourth down and a yard 
to go. 
“Hold ’em! Hold ’em!” 


“Hit that line!” St. Jo’s roared back. 
“Swift! Swift! Swift!” 

As Bill came into the huddle he heard Biff’s 
gasped “‘Good work!” It made him feel as 
if it were only the first period. He knew how 
Biff felt, how much more it was going to mean 
to him than to any of the rest, if they didn’t 
get that crucial yard. Yet that yard wasn’t 
victory. It was only another chance. 

Pop called for Nelse to hit the center. But 
the captain vetoed the play. “They expect 
that,” he panted. “It’s whole hog or die. 
Six-seven-fourteen-three-optional!” 


BEL SWIFT, too weary to marvel, got into 

position, settled his cleats, rested his fingers 
on the grass. Fora second the waves of cheer- 
ing surged out to crash above them. “Stop 
Nelson!” he heard Post yell, in anxious warn- 
ing. ‘Hold, there in the line.” 

Then came the play. As Bill started for 
left end, Pop flashed the ball into his hands, 
darted ahead to*his place near Nelse. Bill, 
gathering speed, saw Radio take out the 
tackle, then lunge headlong at the too-eager 
end. He cut in, as Nelse took out the half. 
The field opened ahead. He saw Biff Judson, 
wide on the wing, ready to take the lateral. 

His tired brain seemed to clear in a flash. 
The signal had given him option to run or 
pass as the play developed. He saw Post 
waiting between him and the goal. He saw 
Biff keeping stride ten yards out. He had his 
chance and he had his choice. It was he or 
Biff. Two steps while a thousand remem- 
brances flashed through his mind. “Pass!” 
he cried—and shot the ball. 

It looped into Biff’s outstretched hands. 
Bill swerved outward. Five strides and he 
sent Post crashing. Biff, alone, raced for 
Norton’s unguarded goal. 

Beau Nash, his arms around the screaming 
Hi, bellowed like a bull calf. Tubby Porter 
was beating them both with all his might. 
“We've won!” he howled. “St. Jo’s! St. 
Jo’s! St. Jo’s!” 

Norton, dumbfounded, sat in utter silence. 
Wheeler, his arms a windmill, tried to lead 
two cheers at once. Behind the Norton goal 
line, Bill Swift beat Biff upon the back. 
“You did it!” he repeated inanely. “You 
did it!” 

Biff, gasping for breath, tried, to smile. 
“You—you gave me my chance to win it 
back,” he owned. “You're a king, Bill!” 

Bill stared at him. The rosy light of 
victory was all around. He sensed what it 
meant. “All right, Biffie,’ he answered, 
“but you made my chance for me.” 

Nelson, as they went out to kick the goal 
that made the final score 13 to 10, had anarm 
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High adventure 
in Alaska 


Connie Morgan and Waseche 
Bill, favorites of AMERICAN 
Boy readers, come back in 
December in a thrilling four- 
part serial of the Alaskan trail. 
Broke but undaunted, Connie 
and Waseche become gold pros- 
pectors again. They face bliz- 
zards, treachery and grim death 
in the madly exciting Donegal 
stampede. Drive with Connie 
and his team of huskies! Don’t 
miss “‘Connie Morgan Hits the 
Trail.” ; 


More NERVE-TINGLING AIR STORIES 
—‘“Barrett of the Air Police,” by 
Thomson Burtis. The world in 
1980! Great airliners! A gigantic 
plane that can go from New York 
to Chicago in less than two hours! 
You will go on a perilous quest 
after a mysterious crook who 
threatens the safety of the air- 
lines of the world., 


THe Man Wo Lar a Trap, by 
Laurie Y. Erskine. Douglas 
Renfrew, Royal Flying Corps 
Captain, has the hazardous task 
of ferrying an Allied spy across 
the lines, to German territory. 


ANOTHER AIRPLANE Mops. ARTICLE. 
You'll learn, in December, how 


to build the indoor duration 


model—the airplane with which 
students of Mr. Merrill Hamburg, 
model plane expert, have set 
world’s records for indoor flying. 
An especially valuable article for 
model plane enthusiasts who look 
forward to entering contests or 
giving exhibitions. 

THe TRAGEDY IN THE Rue Sr. Guit- 
LAUME, by John A. Moroso. A 
Paris street. The round-eyed de- 
tective Jim Tierney on one side. 
On the other, Cockney Willie 
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Madden, henchman of the inter- 
national crook, Silent Mr. For- 
rester. Between them an avenue 
jammed with swirling traffic, 
shrilling with nerve-wracking, 
high-pitched taxi-toots! A story 
loaded with laughs and thrills. 


Carney Comes Home For Curist- 
mas, by York. Nat Carney, deep 
in the South American jungles, 
runs the gauntlet of a bloody 
revolution in an effort to get 
home for Christmas. Find out 
what happens when Nat sud- 
denly comes face to face with 
the leader of the revolution on 
the embattled slopes of Santa 
Rosa! A great Christmas story! 


Don’t miss this big month— 
Another laughable story by 
Ellis Parker Butler. ‘Tamer- 
lane,” by Bigelow Neal, a 
story of two great bulls out 
on the western plains. ‘“Bliz- 
zard Lights,” by James Earp, 
a story of a student brakeman, 
packed with grins and ending 
with a wallop. Many other 
stories full of excitement, 
laughs, and adventure in THE 
AMERICAN Boy for December. 
A year full of exciting reading 
follows. 

Subscribe today! Clip and 
mail coupon below! 


20c a copy at all news-stands. $2.00 a 
year by mail. Two years for $3.00. Sub- 
scribe for two years and save a dollar. 


te American Boy 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
No. 205 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Enclosed find , for which send THE 
AMERICAN BOY for year , beginning 
with the current issue, to 


Name 





Add 





Canadian postage, 250 per year extra 
Foreign postage, 500 per year eatra 
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arouna each. Over on the side lines the 
school was cheering the trio over and over 
again. “I knew you two would get into a 
fight some day,” the captain said with a broad 
grin. 

Radio Watts came pounding up to bat the 
three with indiscriminate joy. “Sound off 
the sob stuff!” he burbled. “St. Jo’s an- 
nouncin’ ole Bill Swift’s delivered the goods.” 

Biff Judson laughed suddenly and stuck out 
a hand. “T’ll say he has! Put her there, 
Bill, old egg!” 

THE ENp. 





| in Football 
(Concluded from page 41) 











Indians are not supposed to have much of a 
sense of humor. That, Warner says, is 
because of the training they have in not 
betraying their feelings. That they really do 
have a good sense of humor, as well as good 
powers of observation, is shown among other 
things in their invariable use of nicknames. 
“Hippo,” “Mule,” “Chicken,” and “Skunk,” 
were some of these names—always given 
because in some way or other they actually 
applied. “Hippo” had a big, square face 
that made you think of a hippopotamus; 
“Mule” had big ears; “Chicken” had a thin, 
protruding chest, something like the wishbone 
of a young rooster; “Skunk” was dirty, and 
when he first came to the school, smelled 
bad. He got washed up later, but the name 
stuck. 

Once, when the Carlisle team went up to 
play Bucknell at Lewiston, a waitress called 
off the menu. Mule was sitting next to a 
Sioux boy who understood what she said— 
but he did not “get it” himself. That did 
not bother him, though. When the waitress 
asked him what he wanted, he said gravely: 
‘Just bring me half a peck of oats and a little 
cracked corn.” 

At another time a waitress asked Mule if he 
wanted his meat rare or well done. Mule did 
not understand, and asked the boy next to him 
what she meant. It seems there are no such 
words as “rare” or “well-done” in Indian, so 
Mule’s companion, translating as well as he 
could, said: “She wants to know if you want 
your steak raw or cooked.” 

Mule looked at him disgustedly. “I want it 
cooked, you poor fool,” he answered. “I’m 
no dog.” But that time he was not even 
trying to be funny. 

To strangers Indians may seem stoical 
enough. But among themselves they have 
plenty of humor. They love to play tricks 
and fool each other. This makes them par- 
ticularly good at trick plays in football—even 
to the scandalous trick playgZthey worked on 
Harvard, when one of the Carlisle players 
got the football underneath his sweater and 
scored a touchdown! 

The history of the Carlisle school is interest- 
ing. The institution was formerly a military 
barracks. It was turned into an Indian school 
through the efforts of General Pratt, who was 
confined there during the Civil War. Some 
Appaches were confined there also, and families 
of the prisoners were allowed to come on; and a 
sort of school sprang up for the children’s 
education. Later, after General Pratt had 
returned to Oklahoma, he persuaded those in 
control of Indian affairs to make Carlisle into 
the first non-reservation Indian school, and in 
1878 made a personal tour of the Indian tribes 
to get scholars for the new industrial school. 
“Get the Indian off the reservation” was his 
slogan, because he believed, and probably 
rightly, that Indians would remain merely 
Indians, and largely uneducated, as long as 
they were isolated with their tribes. 

Gradually the school grew to an enrollment 
of about goo—half boys and half girls. Half 
the time they worked, earning their way, and 
half the time they went to school. The educa- 
tion went only to the end of a high-school 
course, and began in the grades, so that only 
about half the boys were even of high-school 
age. Some, of course, were older, coming when 
they were sixteen or seventeen and perhaps 
staying on until they were twenty-two or three. 
The average age of the players on the football 
team, though, was nearly always a good deal 
under that of the big college teams they 
played. 

When the United States went into the World 
War the old Carlisle Barracks were turned 
into a military hospital, and the school was 
discontinued. Since then it has become a 
medical training school—and the reason you 
hear no more of the famous Carlisle Indian 
football team is because—there is none. 
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These are Accu- 
rate Models of 
Famous Air- 
planes; How 
many do you 
know? 


These %- “ 
Flying Models 
of Famous 
Airplanes! 


BULLDING Model Airplanes is one of the most 
interesting and useful things you ever tackled; 
shows you in the best and easiest way all the parts 
of real Airplanes, what each part does, how they 
are constructed, what makes them fly, how they 
“take off” and land, and many other things real 
aviators must know. Ideal Models are wonder- 
fully accurate copies of Famous Airplanes, de- 
signed in exact proportions and have constructural 
features, parts and fittings like the big ones. They 
are all guaranteed to fly when correctly con- 
structed. These Models are easy to build because 


Ideal Model Airplane 
Complete Construction Outfits 
Contain Everything Needed 


including Plans (drawn-to-scale) Diagrams, full 

Building and Flying Instructions and all parts, 

fittings and materials. There are several fine 

Models to select from; choose yours now and start 

building at once: 

LINDBERGH'S “Spirit of St. Louis” 
(shown above) 3 ft. size. Complete Con- 
RR Serres $ 7.5 

FOKKER “ * Monoplane (shown 
above) 3 ft. size. Complete Construction 





size. Complete Construction Outfit... 7.50 
JIN4D-2 Curtiss “Jennie” Training Biplane 

3 ft. size. Complete Construction Outfit. 7.00 
NC-4 Naval Cross-Atlantic Seaplane 41% 

ft. size. Complete Construction Outfit.. 10.00 
NIEUPORT French Scout Monoplane. 3 

ft. size. Complete Construction Outfit.. 6.00 
BLERIOT or TAUBE Monoplanes. 3 ft. 

size. Complete Construction Outfit,each 5.00 

Ask your Dealer or Order Direct if Unobtainable. 
West of Denver, Colo., or in Canada, add 
price above 


Plans for Model Airplanes 


Ideal Plane (drawn to scale) and 
Building-Flying Instructions show C 
what is needed and how to proceed. 


For those who desire to build with 
materials at hand, or ordered as 
needed, we supply Plans and In- EACH 

structions for any one of the above Including 
Airplanes. Catalogue 








Headquarters for 
Model Airplane Parts, 
Supplies and Materials 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


DAN BEARD himself, most 


famous of all outdoor men, 


is the chief at the 


Dan Beard 
Woodcraft 


Camp 


The Most Famous of 
‘all Camps) 
Officially Rated A-1 


Located in a natural for- 

est, on banks of beautiful 

Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 
feet above the sea level. 


INTENSIVE SCOUTING 


course, merit badges awarded 
by local Court of Honor. 


We learn what to do, how 
to do it; to trail like an In- 
dian, to hike like George 
Washington, to explore 
like Daniel Boone, to live 
like Robinson Crusoe, to 
canoe like the voyageurs, 
to swim like South Sea Is- 
landers, tolivelike Princes. 














DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL } 
87 Bowne Avenue, Flushing, L. I. 


i 
1 
Please send full information about your ! 
Outdoor School and Camp to t 

I 

1 


(Parent’s Signature) 
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and spattered all over the road, and Don had 
to demonstrate more than once that he was a 
driver of real ability to keep the car on the 
road. But the chariot made it, and an hour 
and a half later they were clattering up the 
muddy main street of Denning toward the 


out, and with the briefest farewell, dodged into 
the building through a veritable deluge. 

“Jimminy-gosh, but it’s raining!” said Babe 
Crawford, as Don yanked the Ford around and 
headed back. 

“Guess we won’t see much of the town this 
time,” said Babe, as he wiped the inside 
of the windshield clear of the frosting pro- 
duced by their warm breath condensing on the 
cold glass. 

“No. We want to come down again, though. 
Garry says it’s a regular boom town, people 
living in tents, and shacks and even in old 





covered wagons. A big bunch of homesteaders 
are coming in to claim land when the Govern- 
ment throws Powell Basin open on August 
Ist. 

“Yes. I heard him telling you about it. I 
saw some tents on the way down. Should be 
interesting to browse round a little.” a 

“Gee—this stuff is regular gumbo,” muttered 
Don as he threw the Ford into low to pull her 
out of a rut into which she slumped. 

Conversation waned after that for Don was 
having his troubles guiding the car through 
pitch blackness ahead and keeping it on the 
road. Their lights, ordinarily good, seemed 
dimmed by the sheets of rain that were falling, 
and this, combined with the steam constantly 
gathering on the windshield, made it hard for 
him to see very far beyond the radiator cap 
sometimes. Indeed, now and again he was 
forced to literally feel his way along the road, 
often coming to a dead stop to make sure that 
he was on the thoroughfare and not traveling 
“‘cross-lots.” 

How far they had traveled this way, Don 
could not guess, when suddenly something 
black loomed up ahead of them. Don was 
forced to swerve the Ford suddenly, then turn 
it hastily back into its course to keep from 
ditching the machine. As he made the second 
maneuver he was startled to discover a man 
standing in the glow of his headlight, barring 
their path. 

The man was dripping wet. The rain poured 
from the flopping brim of his Stetson, and from 
the shoulders and elbows of a yellow oilskin 
slicker he wore. Don could not see all of his 
face; just his chin and the angle of his jaw. 
But that was sufficient. The chin was covered 
with a week’s growth of beard, but at the angle 
of the jaw, chalk white against the background 
of his beard, glowed a scar that drew up the 
corner of his mouth in the suggestion of a 
sneer. It was Frank Dusong, the self-styled 
wolf hunter whom he and Garry Foster had 
encountered at the Traps that morning. And 
moreover, in his hands, the grim, uncom- 
promising muzzle pointed full at the wind- 
shield and covering Don completely, he held 
a Winchester rifle. 

“Git down outa there yuh low-flung home- 
steaders—we want yuhr car,” yelled Dusong, 
at least that is what it sounded like to Don 
above the roar of the motor. 

But Don couldn’t be sure. 

He cut off the ignition and swung out of the 
Ford into the rain. 

When Dusong saw him, and recognized his 
scout uniform he seemed taken_aback for a 
moment. 

“Huh. They ain’t homesteaders. It’s them 
Boy Scouts,” he growled, evidently dis- 
appointed. Then suddenly his attitude 
changed and he shifted the Winchester into 
the crook of his arm. 

“Thought yuh was somebody else, Buddy. 
Do us ah favor will yuh? Ain’t they somethin’ 
about doin’ good turns daily er somethin’ er 
ruther in th’ Boy Scout lingo? Well here’s 
yuhr chanct, young fellah. We’re stuck. 
Givvus ah histe outa th’ gumbo.” He nodded 
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The Conn Official 
Bugle, Complete 
in Carton; Only 


$5500 








CW 
Conn Official Bugle 


... for Christmas! 


OY, here’s a Christmas present 

you'll never forget! A gleam- 

ing new Conn cater eH 
adopted for Boy Scouts by the Supply 
Division. Blows so easily you learn 
all the calls quickly. And a tone that 
rings out clear and true—an inspiring 
martial call. 
Think of it, a real Conn, built by the 
world’s largest makers of high grade 
band instruments—choice of the great 
professional artists. And it comes to 
you, complete in carton, for only $5. 
The bugler is a scout leader. You can 
winthis distinction.Tell Dad youwant 





BAND 
INSTRUMENTS “5 


a Conn official bugle for Christmas. 
Send your order direct to the factory, 
or see the Conn Dealer in your city. Re- 
member, you want the official Conn 
bugle.Be sure you getit by writing now. 


Connis the only manufacturer of every 
instrument used in the band—cornets, 
trombones, trumpets,clarinets,flutes, 7 
drums, etc. The new one-valve /» 
trumpetisidealforscouts.Ask 4 
about it. FREE TRIAL; 
EASY PAYMENTS on 
any Conn. Send cou- 
pon for free litera- 
ture and details. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Books Boys Want to Read 


FROM the many books for boys which are published this year, 
those best worth the attention of our readers have been 








The War Story Boys Have 
Asked For 


berry (Frederick A. Stokes Co.), is the 

very war story which boys have been 
seeking. It tells of an American boy,caught in 
France by the German invasion in 1914, 
with his French mother while they are on a 
visit to his grandmother. They are held 
without news from without until at last 
when the boy is ordered to work on roads for 
the German army, he runs away and crosses 
to the French lines. There he finds a big 
surprise awaiting him and enjoys some 
strange experiences. 

All the adventure, the war episodes, are 
fascinating but perhaps the greatest charm of 
the story lies in its characters and in the 
incidents that arise from the clash of the 
characters. 

One of the best of these incidents shows 
the boy held by American soldiers who have 
reason to be suspicious of him. He is in the 
dress of a French peasant and is determined 
not to reveal his identity lest he be prevented 
from returning across No Man’s Land to his 
mother after he has cabled to his father in 
America. The young officer tries to make him 
talk; he obstinately refuses; the officer orders 
him flogged; he is determined to endure, and 
doggedly awaits punishment; suddenly he 
looks into the eyes of the young officer and 
sees the man’s agony at having to do this 
thing; the boy’s determination is swept away, 
he breaks down and tells his story. This is a 
beautifully told bit and there are many mo- 
ments even more tense in the pages that 
follow. 

The manner in which the boy flits back and 
forth through the lines and across No Man’s 
Land and fools French sentries is overdone 
and quite impossible, but ’tis a good story. 


P* YBABLY Forward Ho! by Perry New- 


Magic—Twentieth Century Style 


N Marvels of Modern Mechanics (E. P. 

Dutton & Co.), the author, Harold T. 
Wilkins, ranges over the field of science and 
mechanics, which he makes colorful with 
stories of salvaging treasure from Davy 
Jones’s locker, with incidents of arctic ex- 
ploration, with the marvels of radio’s latest 
developments, with pictures of the search for 
buried and hidden cities that have yielded 
many secrets of the life that went on in them 
in dead days, of devices incorporated in up- 
to-date airplanes; and he even takes his readers 
into the theatre and shows how some big 
spectacular scenes are staged. A book for the 
boy who likes to know. 








selected for review. 


Among these titles and those mentioned on this page in 
November, boys will find books that they may read with interest 
and that they may have pleasure in owning, if they are asked to 
suggest what books they would like to have for Christmas— 


as we hope they may be. 


Mining With ‘‘Hishniks’”’ 


‘OR the older boy here is a splendid tale 

of mining in Siberia in the years just 
before and during the Russo-Japanese War, 
Siberian Gold, by Theodore Acland Harper 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). Its hero is a fine 
young American engineer sent out by a com- 
pany which has obtained from the Russian 
Government a concession for establishing a 
gold-mining camp. Others want the site 
which Stephen Wylde selects, and resort to 
all means to drive him out. But he has 
gained the friendship of some of the natives, 
Russian peasants, and through their aid he is 
successful in establishing his company. These 
natives are fascinating characters; Peter, the 
boy who is Stephen’s devoted slave after the 
engineer rescues him from drowning; the Old 
One, who cooks so badly and is so wise; 
Father Anthony, the quiet priest who domi- 
nates by his very character; Kosolof, the 
wizened little interpreter, whose English is so 
queer but whose heart is so faithful; Kubrik, 
the outlaw, to whose tradition of hospitality 
Stephen appeals with such surprising results; 
and Zahar, the splendid Cossack who serves 
with so much dignity. Though the scene has 
many actors, there is 
no dearth of exciting 
incident, and there is 
even a battle with 
Stephen as the victor- 
ious general. 


History of 
Aviation 


AR back—in 1784— 

men first rose from 
the earth into the air 
by a mechanical device 
when the Montgolfier 
brothers first made a 
balloon ascension. The 
history of aviation 
since then is one of 
effort and disappoint- 
ment and great achieve- 
ment, which is inter- 
estingly recounted by 
Archibald Williams in Conquering the Air 
(Nelson). ‘The account, however, does not 
come down to the recent successes and failures 
and tragedies with which we have been so con- 
cerned during the past few months. 


Before the White Man Came 


[FE in the Pueblos ‘of our Southwest, the 

rivalry of two leaders and the treachery of 
one, the adventures of a young Indian acting 
as detective to ferret out the perpetrators of 
this crime and his romance, all these are 
elements in the story The Flaming Arrow, 
by Carl Moon (Frederick A. Stokes Co.). The 
reader enters into the daily life of the mesas 
in times far away, naturally, easily. The 
author is able to give this to us strange exis- 
tence color and life because never does he 
force upon one’s attention the fact that he is 
reconstructing something known only by hear- 
say, by fragments. His people are natural, 
the details of their life plausible, while the 
story itself is of human nature where craft and 
cruelty are at war with better instincts. An 
exciting tale of unusual and bright color, it is. 


Pleasant Travels 


OR him who would travel a little into far- 
away countries and catch a glimpse of 
their scene, the hills and valleys or the moun- 
tains and deserts that form them; the traits 
that characterize their people; the structures 
and garments one finds in town and village; 
their famous buildings and interesting, easily 
remembered fragments of their history, Doro- 
thy Margaret Stuart has written the very book 
in The Young Folk’s Bookof Other Lands 
(Little, Brown & Co.). With her the reader 
may enjoy a tour of the world with no trouble 
about tickets and passports, hotels and moneys 
—once, at least, he has acquired the volume. 





Experiences of a British Sailor 
Boy 
FOR those who are interested in ships and 
sailors, and true tales of their experiences 
there is a splendid account in Sam Noble, 
Able Seaman,’ Tween Decks in the ’Sev- 
enties (Irederick . Stokes Co.). The author, 
a Scotch lad, joined the British Navy in 1875, 
at the age of fifteen. There he found ap- 
parently little of the hardship and cruelty so 
often assumed to have been the lot of the 
sailor. His pictures of life on shipboard, his 
descriptions of the various officers, his stories 
of the adventures he met in going about the 
world in Her Majesty’s Navy are all vivid, 
entertaining, full of the very life he lived and 
so enjoyed. 

One chapter is devoted to the boy’s experi- 
ence on Nelson’s old ship, the Vicfory, where 
he received a severe lesson from his Nelson- 
worshiping Commander. Then he goes to 
H. M.S. Swallow, and for four years adventures 
to Africa and South America. He tells of one 
of the seamen who neglected a “jigger” which 
got into his foot. The doctor could do nothing 
for it, but a queer old native medicine man 
takes charge and effects a cure. The picture 

- of “Johnny,” his inter- 
view with the dignified 
doctor, and his remedy 
are given humorously, 
yet sympathetically. 

Then, of course, the 
ship had many pets 
and there are incidents 
about Dennis, the pig; 
Jacko the monkey; 
Nelly, the spaniel; 
Skippo, the mongoose; 
and the little gazelle. 
One of the most fasc- 
inating chapters tells 
of one of the tragedies 
of the cruise, a tragedy 
that had some uncanny 
aspects that will make 
the reader shiver. 

Of special value are 
the old sea songs which 
are here set down, as 
well as some of the narrative poems with 
which the sailors entertained. All in all a 
valuable book for the boy who would be a 
sea-rover—in imagination. 


Midshipman, Pirate and Slave 


A FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD boy midshipman 

who served on board the Victory under Nel- 
son, at the Battle of Trafalgar, begins his story 
told in The Adventures of a Trafalgar 
Lad, by John Lesterman (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.), five days after that great victory. With 
a small prize crew he is detailed in charge of a 
captured French privateersman taking prisoners 
to England. But the Sans-Souci never reaches 
England, and John Purdie becomes the servant 
of the scoundrel who seizes the vessel, next 
the slave of a Spanish master in the Indies, 
the protégé of a splendid old African, once a 
king in his own land, then a slave, and now a 
fugitive. Here the reader will find adventures 
and braveries, thrills and gore in abundance, 
all well and spiritedly told. 


Heroism and Adventure 


OGGED courage, endurance of frightful 

hardships, physical and mental; the hard- 
ships of cold, of altitude, of climbing almost 
inaccessible heights, of sicknesses; the hard- 
ships of failure within sight of the goal, of 
suspense, of the loss of friends, all these are 
splendidly pictured in Sir Francis Young- 
husband’s book combining accounts of three 
great efforts comprised in The Epic of Mount 
Everest (Longmans, Green & Co.). 

Mount Everest in the Himalayasis the world’s 
highest mountain, 29,002 feet in height; in 1920 
the Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain 
sponsored the first of its three expeditions. This 
is the account by the president of that society 
of the gigantic preparations, the preliminary 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 








explorations, the heart- and courage-breaking 
failure that climaxed each. It is a story to cap- 
ture the imagination of any boy that thrills to 
exploits of courage, to accomplishment in face 
of almost insuperable obstacles. 


Tales of Arabian Days 


HE name, Lawrence of Arabia, suggests 

magic rather than reality, so marvelous 
were the exploits of this small, blond young 
Englishman who adopted the costume, the 
habits and manners, the speech of desert 
Arabs and became their actual leader. How he 
first became familiar with the East when, in 
order to obtain material for a university thesis, 
he followed the route of the Crusades, wearing 
native habiliments, traveling afoot and living 
with Syrian villagers and shepherds, is told 
by Lowell Thomas in Tue Boys’ LiFe oF 
CoLoNEL LAwrENCE (The Century Co.). 
Thus he learned the Arabic language and 
customs. During the early years of the War 
Lawrence was at the British Army headquar- 
ters in Cairo where he made the plans which 
he carried out so remarkably when he gained 
the leadership of the Arabs. These Arabs had 
already seized the opportunity of the World 
War to revolt against the Turks who had held 
them in subjection. What happened during 
Lawrence’s campaigns, how he made a habit 
of blowing up Turkish supply trains, how, in 
fact, he carried out with remarkable skill 
a wonderfully conceived plan, is related most 
entertainingly in this book, whose author was 
in Arabia during a part of that time, knew 
Lawrence and has much first-hand information 
about his exploits. It is a book to delight any 
boy who revels in the color of the East, in 
the thrill of war, in the wonder of an unusual 
and romantic personality. 


Two Boys on Trail With Cowboys 


SIMPLE narrative of the experience of 

two brothers with their uncle’s cowboys 
riding twelve hundred cattle over a long trail 
is the framework of Jinglebob, by Philip 
Ashton Rollins (Scribners), but it is also a 
colorful picture of cowboy life and peculiarities 
in the ’80’s, full of amusing incidents and 
highly original language. The hero is Jingle- 
bob, the cowboy who wins young Bill’s heart 
—a fine character admirably drawn. 

Highly entertaining are the mistakes which 
Bill and his older brother ‘‘The Duke” make, 
mistakes for which when unimportant they 
are razzed by the free living young men of 
the outfit; from the consequences of which, 
when serious, they are protected. 

The story is alive and vigorous, and the 
splendid Jinglebob will win the hearts of a boy 
reader as easily as he did young Bill’s. 
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FOR ALL POYS 





THE WINNER! 


The $2,000 Beacon 


Hill Bookshelf 
Prize Story 


THE TRADE 
WIND 


By CORNELIA MEIGS 


In this lively sea 
story by the great- § 
granddaughter of 
Commodore John 
Rodgers of the U. 
S. S. Constitution, 
a spirited New 
England lad finds 
glamorous adven- 
ture and romance 
during his attempt 
to render a mys- 
terious service to 
his country in the 
days just before the American Revolution. 
With 8 illustrations in full color by Henry C. 
Pitz. $2.00. 


It has just been added to The Beacon 
Hill Bookshelf, a series of stories which 
have long been favorites with boys, in- 
cluding “Martin Hyde, the Duke’s Mes- 
senger,” “The Oregon Trail,” and “The 
Boy Whaleman.” gsr A new twenty- 
four-page booklet, illustrated in full 
colors, telling all about this series, will 
be sent without charge if you will write 
for it. 





Outstanding Books for 
Boy Scouts 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S 
BOOK OF 
EPIC HEROES 


By Amy Cruse 


A collection of tales woven around 
the deeds of such great heroes as 
Odysseus, Sigurd, Beowulf, the Cid, 
Robin Hood, etc. With 8 illustrations 
in color and 71 in black-and-white. 
(For boys 10 to 15.) $2.00 


THE YOUNG FOLK’S 
BOOK OF 
OTHER LANDS 


By Dorothy Margaret Stuart 


The story of other lands, their history, 
natural beauties, traditions, and the 
daily lives of their people. With 4 illus- 
trations in color and 129 in black-and- 
white. (For boys 10 to 15.) $2.00 


HEROES OF MODERN 
ADVENTURE 


By 1. C. Bridges and 
H. Hessell Tiltman 
The thrilling stories of great adven- 
turers and heroes of the present century 
—Amundsen, Stefansson, Grenfell, Law- 
rence of Arabia, Lindbergh, and fourteen 
others. With 32 illustrations. $2.00 


Order these books of your Bookseller 
or from the publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN 
& COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street | Boston 














1927 


| In Far-Off Places 


DVENTURE in the far North and the far 
South, in the air and on the sea, in un- 
known Asia and unexplored South America, 
in desert Africa and icy Labrador—all this 
the boy reader will find in Heroes of Modern 
Adventure, by T. C. Bridges and H. Hessell 
Tiltman (Little, Brown & Co.). The authors 
tell of exploits of Amundsen and Evans, 
| Cogham and Lindbergh; of Lawrence of Arabia 
and Grenfell of Labrador; of Colonel Fawcett in 
South America and Cherry Keaton in Africa; 
of Stefansson among the blond Eskimos and 
Jack McLaren among the Australian abori- 














Illustration from “, The Wind That Wouldn’t 
Blow,” by Arthur Chrisman. 


gines. Some of these are tales more than 
twice-told, but they are tales that never lose 
their interest. 


New Editions 


N The Father and Son Library, J. H. 
Sears and Company are publishing several 
|old favorites in volumes that give excellent 
value. Thus far five splendid stories have 
appeared in the series: The Cruise of the 
| Cachalot, by Frank T. Bullen, which is a 
|story of the sea; The Oregon Trail, by 
Francis Parkman, one of the most romantic 
| histories of the pioneer days in the West; 
| The Mysterious Island, by Jules Verne, a 
tale of castaways; Two Years Before the 
Mast, by R. H. Dana, perhaps the most 
|famous tale of the great days of American 
|sailing; and The White Company, by A. 
| Conan Doyle, an historic story of Mngland. 
| 








‘Adventure, True and Imagined 


Fighting Blood, by Wonald 
| Haines. Published by Houghton. 

A most interesting war adventure story in 
|an unusual setting. The hero is an American | 
| boy whose father has been an officer in the | 
| Egyptian Army at the time when Kitchener 
| was working in the Soudan. The boy, who 
| has lived in Egypt in his childhood, is able | 
|to disguise himself as a native and become | 
a member of the British Intelligence Service, 
entering Omdurman at the time when the 
British force is preparing to attack that | 
stronghold. 

Caravans and Cannibals, by Mary Hast- | 
ings Bradley. Published by Appleton. 
| For the older boy reader who would like to | 
|know more of Africa; of its vast reaches; of | 
the problems confronting the representatives | 
of European countries that are trying to rule | 
various sections of this vast continent; of how | 
they cope with them and how they live at 
their lonely posts; of the conditions that con- 
front an expedition, in obtaining porters, food, 
information; and to read an unusual anaylsis 
of the cannibal point of view. Mrs. Bradley 
gives an interesting account of her experi 
ences and impressions with and of them as 
well as an entrancing picture of the African 
scene. 

The Book of the Happy Warrior, by 
Henry Newbolt. Published by Longmans | 
Green & Co. | 

The Happy Warriors are those who fought 
joyfully, gallantly, for causes that inspired 
them, and observed those principles and ideals | 
which formed their code, the code, generally | 
speaking, of chivalry. Such warriors were | 
Bayard, Roland, the Black Prince, Richard | 


Hamilton | 








et 


Great Books for 
AMERICAN BOYS 


AMERICAN BOY SEA 
STORIES 

Selected stories from The Amer- 
ican Boy, including Thomson 
Burtis’s story of Lindbergh’s 
flight. $2.00, 
THE JINX SHIP 

By Howard Pease 

How the Congo lived up to her 
sinister reputation. Decorations 
by Mahlon Blaine. $2.00. 
SIBERIAN GOLD 

By T. A. and Winifred Harper 
Exciting adventures of a young 
engineer in the East. $2.00. 
THE STRANGE 
INVENTOR 

By M. P. Hyde 


A modern Merlin leads John 
Devlin through adventures in the 
past and future. $2.00, 













THE WINGED HORSE 
By Joseph Auslander and 

Frank Ernest Hill 

The most fascinating story of 
poetry and the poets, from 
Horace to the present. Illustrated 
by Paul Honoré. $3.50. 
DRAKE’S QUEST 

By Cameron Rogers 


The true, amazing story of the 
great Elizabethan seaman. illus- 
trated by James Daugherty. 

$ 


THE SPREADING 
STAIN 
By Charles J. Finger 
A world-wide catastrophe makes 
astory that is thrilling and differ- 
ent. $2.00, 
RUSS FARRELL, 
BORDER PATROLMAN 
Flights after Mexican smugglers, 
by an expert airman. $1.50. 
RANN BRADEN, 
CIRCUS SHOWMAN 
From property boy to performer 
—the inside of circus life. $1.75, 
At all bookstores 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 




















WINcs 


%. AND 
WILLARD s 
cotconn Paws 


One Hundred and Fifty Delightful Trae Stories 
About Birds, Animals, and Insects 

Thrilling True Stories entertainingly 
told, and useful information about Birds, 
Animals, and Insects, that children will 
enjoy reading. 

The book is divided into four parts, 
the first dealing with birds; the second 
with tame animals; the third with wild 
animals; and the fourth with general 
information regarding natural history 
subjects, 

Three hundred pages; thirty illustrations ; 
and twenty-eight feature pages. Bound in dark 
green cloth with illustrated jacket and cover 
stamped in attractive colors. 


$1.50 net 


At All Bookstores, or 
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eo” 
—the Uniero wned King 
of Arabia! 


cy 

AFEW years ago Lowell Thomas 

—who had an active part in the 
sensational revolt which he led 
against the Turks—introduced the 
real Colonel Lawrence to the world 
in a best-seller entitled, “‘ With 
Lawrence in Arabia.’’ Now he 
brings the true story of Lawrence’s 
career to all American boys in the 
book which critics are calling ‘‘the 
juvenile classic of the year.” 


The Boys’ Life of 
Colonel 
Lawrence 


By Lowell Thomas 


This is the whole vivid and dramatic 
story of ‘‘Ned’’ Lawrence’s life—his 
childhood and school days, and his 
amazing career as the white leader 
of the Arabian armies in the revolt 
against the Turks. It is astonishing 





and true —an authentic life of 


Lawrence by the man who knows 
him best. Illustrated. 


At All Bookstores - - $2.00 









THE CENTURY CO. 
Publishers of Enduring Books 
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of danger, hardship and treachery. 








profusely illustrated by the author. 


American Boys’ Book of Bugs, But- 
terflies and Beetles 

American Boys’ Book of Signs, Signals 
SDs 6.9 0.648 4aceendenn ee 

American Boys’ — Book of 'Camp- 
lore and Woodcraft. . . 3 


227 South Sixth Street 


a a 


OA LS LL OU 


Sword Play, 
Thrilling Escapes, 
and Adventure 


feature 
RUPERT 
SARGENT 
HOLLAND’S 
Great New Histori- 
cal Romance 


RED BEARD OF VIRGINIA 


By RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


A duel, a Spanish slave ship, the terrors of a slave’s life in Puerto Rico—then a thrilling 
escape to America, and there Nicholas, a true soldier of fortune, found plenty of excite- 
ment and adventure in Jamestown during Bacon’s Rebellion. 4 illustrations. 


ACROSS THE SEVEN SEAS, By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 
The breathless story of a race from England to a South Sea Island, through every kind 
4 illustrations. 


NOLICHUCKY JACK, By JOHN T. FARIS 


A story of pluck and daring on the North Carolina frontier one hundred sixty years 
ago when John Sevier (Nolichucky Jack), a little known American jhero, led his hardy 
followers on campaigns fraught with danger and hardship. 4 illustrations. 


DAN BEARD’S WOODCRAFT SERIES 


Outdoor secrets that will make any fellow a regular backwoodsman. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Dept. B.S12 


"ag AOS | 





IMT 


$2.00 


$1.75 


$2.00 


MN 





Each volume 





ATAU 


The American Boys’ Book of Wild 


Animals...... $3.00 — 
American Boys’ Book ‘of Birds and 2 
Brownies of ‘the Woods..... - 2.50 — 
Roe 2.50 = 
Wisdom of the Woods............... 2.50 = 


Philadelphia 


.—_ 














CRAZY MYSTERIOUS AND ENTERTAINING 
—SEND FOR IT— 
Only 10 cents, coin or stamps. 


To introduce this “Brain Twister’’ to 
new friends we will send veg A a charge 
BRAIN TWISKER our famous ‘*Mikade Optical Lib » 


MIKADO CURIO SHOPPE, 84 Throop Ave., Brooklyn, 1N. ¥. 





NO GOOD SCOUT SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


A FLASH WONDER TOOL 


A Wonder Tool For A Wonder Boy 
Patented device for using discarded safety razor blades of 
all makes. Most useful pocket tool made. Always assur- 
ing keen edge for whatever purpose needed, as discarded 
blades are in a 4 perfect condition for every use, 

and cost noth Big money made selling it. Retails 
50 cents; to Scouts only 25 cents. Representatives wanted 
everywhere. Liberal profit assured. Sample 50 cents. 


FLASH MECHANICAL DEVICES, Inc. 
126 Liberty Street New York 








Thrilling Tales of 
Adventure 








FOR THE GLORY OF FRANCE 


By Everett McNeil $2.00 
PEDRO OF THE BLACK DEATH 
By C. M. Bennett $2.00 
THE BOY SHOWMAN 
By A. Rose $2.00 
Dutton New York 


Free for subscribers to BOYS’ LIFE until 
December 20 


To E. P. Dutton & Co. 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me “Dutton Books for Boys.” 


Name 





Address. 
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Make Money With Ycur Own 
DANCE ORCHESTRA! 


One of the greatest leaders in New 
York has at last revealed the se- 
erets 0! eupocne . He tells you how to 








FAME PUBLISHING CO. 
Fourth St. roy, Penna. 








BOYS’ BOOKS 


THE SEA DOG. By — C. Bartlett. 
Illustrated. Author of ‘‘Spunk, Leader of 
the Dog Team.”’ 320 pp. — $1.75. 

The faithful dog can teach lessons of faithful- 
ness and intelligence. ‘‘Pieface’s’’ master 
learned from him what he probably never 
would have acquired had he not received 

‘*Pieface’’ as his only legacy when left to 
face the world alone. 


PILOTING THE U.S. AIR MAIL. By 

Lewis E. Theiss. Three-color jacket by Harold 
Cue. 320 pp. Price, $1.75. 
This is a fascinating story of the air-mail 
service, depicting the care necessary in the 
preparation for flight, the difficulties en- 
—— the heroism, and the sacrifices 
made. 


HAWKEYE’S ROOMMATE. 

Pritchard Eaton. A story of Hampshire 
School. Attractively illustrated. 300 pp. 
Price, $1.75. 
More than an athletic story, for it pictures 
the very life of a truly American prep school. 
A storysof the development of mind and 
character, and an insight into the rich and 
ss humorous side of a typical preparatory 
school. 


KEEPERS OF THE SEA. 
Theiss. 320 pp. Price, $1.75. 
The lighthouse service so works in unison 
with the compass, barometer, and radio as to 
make sea life almost disaster proof. Upon this 
wonderful service this story is founded. 


By Walter 


By Lewis E. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
131 Clarendon St. 


Boston, Mass. 


| 


| Book of the Thin Red Line, by Henry 
| Newbolt. 





Coeur de Lion, Robert du Guesclin, Robin 
Hood, and of these the author tells in this 
tine book. 

The Book of the Long Trail, and The 


Published by Longmans Green & Co. 

True adventure presented in fascinating 
fashion by an English author. Many of the 
adventurers are Englishmen and some concern 
boys who served in the British army during 
various wars. The material is all of high in- 
terest. 

The Hidden Island, by Anworth Ruther- 
ford. Published by Little, Brown & Co. 

Three boys find an original way of earning 
enough money to buy lumber for a boat. 
When they have built the boat they explore 
a great swamp which lies near the farms on 
which they live. There they have a delightful 
time exploring and also learning ways to earn 
money, while exciting adventures are not 
lacking. 

Renfrew Rides Again, by Laurie York 
Erskine. Published by Appleton. 

A popular character reappears in a series of 
stories of the Northwest Mounted. The 
character of Renfrew is a fine one, and the 
stories are all full of excitement 


Of History 


Days and Deeds of ’76, by Everett T. 
Tomlinson. Published by Appleton. 

The author has gathered together a large 
number of lesser incidents practically unknown 
to the average reader of the Revolutionary 
period, in which some well-known characters 
appear and many whose names are quite un- 
familiar. 

The Great Good Man, by W illiam E. 
Barton. Published by Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

A new biography of Lincoln for boys, telling 
once more a story that is never-failing in 
interest. 

Red Beard of Virginia, by Rupert Sargent 
Holland. Published by Lippincott. 

In which Bacon, of Bacon’s Rebellion fame, 
is one of the prominent characters. The hero 
becomes involved in Virginian politics im- 
mediately upon his arrival in the colony and 
endures persecution from the governor. 

The Gauntlet of Dunmore and the 
Honor of Dunmore, by Hawthorne Daniel. 
Published by Macmillan. 

Stories of English history in which the same 
family furnishes the hero. An informative 
picture of a period little known to young 
readers. 

A Patriot Lad of Old Salem, by Russell 
Gordon Carter. Published by Penn. 

Still another book in Mr. Carter’s series of 
Revolutionary stories for younger boys, quite 
as interesting as others of the series. 

Nolichucky Jack, by John T. Faris. Pub- 
lished by Lippincott. 

The exploits of one of the greatest Indian 
fighters of our country and one of its patriots, 
John Sevier, whose romantic career should be 
familiar to all American boys. 

The Girl in White Armor, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. Published by The Macmillan 
Co. 

Another and sympathetic telling of the 
early life, the mission, the accomplishment and 
the martyrdom of the Maid of France, as re- 
vealed in the documents of the period. This | 
book is a condensation for young people of | 
a longer documented study by Mr. Paine. 

Brother Blackfoot, by Alan Sullivan. 
Published by The Century Co. 

Here is an adventure story in which a boy 
reader may share the experiences of young 
John Hartopp who dropped off a train at a 
remote spot in Montana, joined an old Indian | 
chief and his grandson, spent two wonderful | 
months journeying with them. Like the 
Weasel, John received that Indian education 
which the old chief was imparting to his grand- 
son. They have several exciting experiences 
but best of all is the picture of the fine old 
chief, with his understanding of and sympathy 
for the boys. 

Treasure Trove, by Emile Benson Knipe 
and Alden Arthur Knipe. Published by The 
Century Co. 

For girls and incidentally for boys, here is 
a mystery story of Revolutionary times in 
which there are no battles and almost no 
soldiers. An agreeable family of young people 
find Treasure Trove and the story is concerned 
with the developments that arise from this. 
A good book for a boy to give his sister for 
Christmas. 


Making Good 
The Making of Peter Cray, by William 
Heyliger. Published by Appleton. 
The story of a boy who becomes cub re- 
porter and rises to a prominent place on the 
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staff which he resigns to continue his education. 








BOOKS 


The Tiger Who 
Walks Alone 


By. Constance Lindsay Skinner 
$1.75 


A boy’s adventures in a South 
American republic during a rev- 
olution. 


Paul of France 
By Clarence Stratton 
$2.00 


A boy of thirteen is captured by 
bandits and has thrilling adven- 
tures in the Near East. 


The Honor of Dunmore 
By Hawthorne Daniel 
$1.75 


A story of the same family that 
appears in “‘The Gauntlet of Dun- 
more,” this time of the next 
generation. 





The Kingdom of the 
Mind 
(Young People’s Shelf of Science.) 
By June Downey 
$2.50 


How fast can you read? Talk? 
React to a signal? The first up- 
to-date boys’ psychology. 


Cowboy Hugh 
By Walter Nichols 
$2.00 


A boy on a mysterious ranch in 
Wyoming. A story full of adven- 
ture and narrow escapes 


Three Young Crows 
By Ernest Harold Baynes 
$1.75 
The author of “The Sprite” and 


“Polaris,” true stories of his ad- 
ventures with birds. 


Be sure to ask at 
your nearest book 
store for our cata- 
log, Macmillaln 
Books for Boys and 
Girls. 


The Macmillan Co. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 











December 























FOR ALL BOYS 





Some 
Boy! 


was Walt Henley! You'll hand it to him 
when you read how he got into the United 
States Navy (although he was under age) 
and made a name for himself on a sub- 
marine chaser. Here’s a book with some 


Walt 
Henley 


D. S. M. 


By Alfred F. Loomis 


The Sea Bird’s Quest 

The Bascom Chest 

Walt was a born “son of the sea.”’ And his 
big ambition was to get into the navy. How 
he succeeded, and the hair-raising adven- 
tures that followed, make a story of a thou- 
sand thrills. The author himself had some 
wild adventures in the World War, and he 
knows what he is talking about. 


Read 


The Fight in The Hash House 


wherein Walt thrashes Gus Sweetser and 
wins a reputation. 


Author of 


The Rendezvous off Beavertail 
When Walt made his startling discovery of 
an enemy submarine in hiding. 

Oil and Gold! 


and how Walt faced the enemy commander; 
how he was cast off to drown; how he was 
miraculously saved. 


The Race 


Walt wins first place in a sinking boat. 
Dozens more exciting episodes fill this un- 
usual book. Don’t miss it! 


Put It on 
Your Christmas List 


or mention it to Mother, Father, Aunt 
Peggy or Uncle Mike, or anyone who 
would like to give you a book you will like. 


Walt 
Henley 


D. S. M. 
By Alfred F. Loomis 


$2.00 At All Bookstores, or [from the 
publisher. 
IVES WASHBURN, INC. 
Publisher 
119 West 57th St. 


New York 








1927 


| The story gives a fairly good picture of news- 


paper work. 

The Cub Arrives, by Paul L. Anderson. 
Published by Appleton. 

A school story which takes its rather unpre- 
possessing hero into the woods with a splendid 
boy who tutors him until he becomes a real 
fellow. 

Book of Bravery, by Henry W. Lanier. 
Published by Scribner. 

A new edition of a long popular compilation; 
full of thrills and inspiration in examples of 
courage and endurance. 

Piloting the U.S. Air-Mail, by Lewis 
E. Theiss. Published by the W. A. Wilde Co. 

Here are the details of one boy’s determined 
effort which carried him up through many 
jobs in the air-mail service to that on which 
he had set his heart, air-mail pilot. For boys 
who are fascinated by airplanes and are greedy 
for all possible information about them, this 
is the very book. 


The Sea 


Ship of Dreams, by Edith Ballinger Price. 
Published by Century. 

The third in a pleasant series. In this one 
the boy hero goes on a voyage to Africa, where 
the vessel and its crew encounter unexpected 
experiences and dangers. 

The Adventure Club Afloat, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Published by Dodd, Mead Co. 

A new edition of this popular story of boys 
and their boat. 

American Boy Sea Stories. Published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Eighteen stories, many by authors whose 
names are familiar to boy readers, like Eugene 
Cunningham, Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, Laurie 
Y. Erskine, Warren Hastings Miller, Albert 
W. Tolman, which have appeared in “The 
American Boy.” Here will be found variety 
in type and locale; tales of the northern and 
the tropical seas, of the war, of the navy, of 
sealing and cod fishing, all of interest to the 
boy who loves to read of the sea and the 
adventure of it. 

Storm Fighters, by J.D. Whiting. Pub- 
lished by Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Some of the thrilling experiences of the 
heroic coast guardsmen are presented in this 
book. Boys who love sea stories and those 
who love any kind of story that has an ad- 
venture in it will find this book of interest. 

The Sea Dog, by Arthur C. Bartlett. 


*| Published by W. A. Wilde Co. 


The hero, a snobbish, idle youth, is left 
penniless, his only possession a dog his father 
had greatly loved. How the sea and the dog 
work a change in Wilson Bersey’s nature, and 
how they come through trying experiences at 
sea, are pleasantly related. 


Of the Circus 


Sully Joins the Circus, by Allen Chaffee. 
Published by Century. 

Sully has an opportunity to try various 
réles in the circus, becoming an expert animal 
man. The story has entertaining pictures of 
circus life and routine. 

The Boys’ Life of Barnum, by Harvy 
W. Root. Published by Harper. 

A readable biography of the great showman 
which pictures some interesting scenes in con- 
nection with his exhibitions. 


Things to Do 


The Boy’s Busy Book, by Chelsea Fraser. 
Published by Crowell. 

Hundreds of things for boys to make and 
do, clearly and definitely explained, with pro- 
fuse illustrations. 

The Boy, Showman and Entertainer, 
by A. Rose. Published by Dutton. 

Instructions for young people on how to 
prepare materials to give Marionette and Punch 
and Judy shows, shadow plays, etc., good alike 
for the boy interested in handicraft and the 
one interested in giving entertainments. 

Ship Model Making, Vol. II, by Captain 
E. Armitage McCann. Published by Henley. 

Elaborate instructions for the making of a 
model of a clipper ship. 

Boy’s Book of Experiments, by ‘A. Fred- 
erick Collins. Published by Crowell. 

Another volume in the series by Mr. Collins, 
this is an interesting compilation of instruc- 
tions for small experiments of many sorts. 

The Boys’ Book of Amusements and 
The Amateur Entertainer, by A. Frederick 
Collins. Published by Appleton. 

The former book gives innumerable tricks, 
puzzles, and stunts, for indoor amusements 
and parties, and the latter deals with stage 
performances, such as Punch and Judy, 
Marionette shows, ventriloquism, juggling, and 
instructions for other humorous entertainments. 
Both volumes are profusely illustrated. 
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THE BOY SCOUT BOOKS 
By Thornton W. Burgess 


These books have been written to demonstrate what may be accomplished by 











+ Boy Scout Troops, and at the same time to stimulate in boy readers a desire to 
learn for themselves the great lessons of manliness and self-reliance, of truth and 


courage, of purity, clean thinking and living. 


The titles are: 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF WOODCRAFT CAMP 


THE BOY SCOUTS OF SWIFT RIVER 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF LOST TRAIL 
THE BOY SCOUTS IN A TRAPPER’S CAMP 


Illustrated 


Price, each $1.75 








THE JUNIOR BOY SCOUT BOOKS 
By Russell Gordon Carter 


The Junior Boy Scout Books deal with the adventures of a sturdy American 
boy, Bob Hanson, and his friends in the Cedarville Troop, Number 1, of the Boy 
Scouts, and their success in developing fine traits of self-control and the self-reliance 
The titles are: 


TENDERFOOT 
SCOUT 

FIRST CLASS SCOUT 
EAGLE SCOUT 


that will make them better citizens. 


BOB HANSON, 
BOB HANSON, 
BOB HANSON, 
BOB HANSON, 








Illustrated 








Price, each $1.50 


At All Book Stores 


THE PENN PUBLISHING 
COMPANY PHILADELPHIA 




















The Youngest Rider 


A Story of the Pony Express 
By LOUISE PLATT HAUCK 


Picture Jacket in Colors and Illustrations by- 
FRED HARMAN. Price, $1.50. 


Why did the famous 
Pony Express Company 
put an age limit of 
twenty-one years on its 
riders and give a great 
andhazardousenterprise 
into the hands of mere 
boys? Because the dar- 
ing spirit of youth was 
needed to face the many 






THE 
YOUNGEST 





dangers of the trail not 
only without hesitation, 
but even with joyous 





time with the mail. 
oe nme | tragic possi- 
—— do not repress 
he keen merriment in 
the story, and one reads it" again and again with 
zest, each time being thrilled to better patriotism 
and nobler achievement. in a class by 
itself for interest. For all boys and their elders. 


For Sale Wherever Books are Sold 








LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., Boston 























pone ee GOODS 
po ig Game hunting S. archery 
bows. 5% feet or 0 feet long. unds 
to 60 pounds pull (your cholee). od oy 
high finish and large horn tips, only 
Genuine t-4 war bonnets, inirty 
feathers, bead fronts, 


mounting, $5.00. Indian blanket in high 
weird designs, heavy materials, $6.00. (Buy direct from 
this ad or send 25c for arrow head, foreign coin and cat- 
alogue of a thousand Indian articles.) 


INDIANCRAFT B. L. CO., 466 Connecticut Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








TRAVEL FOR “UNCLE SAM” 


$158 to $225 ith. Every second mon ed- 
Qeation sufficient.” ze Men, ox MME DIATELY for 
free 32-page book with 8. Gov't positions 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE “ae $172 
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~ Herman’s Official Boy Scout Shoes are 











Now ‘ae a Scout 
by his uniform 
ms insignia ; 


a most important part of your uniform. 

The troop that wears Herman’s has a 
uniformly neat, smart look. And Her- 
man’s Official Boy Scout Service and 
Dress Shoes and Dress Oxfords give com- 
fort and foot protection that help keep you off 
the side lines of life. Kippy for dress wear, too, 
and the best value obtainable for the money. 


If your Official Scout Outfitter does not have Her- 

man’s, write us for name of dealer in vour town. 

JOSEPH M. HERMAN 
SHOE CO. 

564 Atlantic Av. Boston 
LITTLE cores 
sizes 9 to 1344. ..-- . .$4.50 
ALL OTHERS 
sizes 1to6.....-.-- 3 2 

sizes 6% to 11. 


KZ 


Herman — Scout Herman cece Sm @® 




















HERMAN 


Gfticial Boy Scout Shoe 








POTN ROGHESTER, * ™ ¥. 4 











Stories of Athletics 





Christmas Cards 


for Scouts 


Take a look! Christmas Cards made especially for 
you. Gay colors—outdoor scenes—jolly greetings 
—just the thing for Scout partner and Scoutmaster 
and chums and friends. 




















From one 
J font 
fois 


Derry Cir istnas 





——= ss | 





*) sure: ain to give you 





Something new in Christmas Cards for Scouts. They are novel, 
original, distinctive, and add a personal touch that will make ‘your 
greeting a true Scouting one. Notice the warmth and sincerity, 
the touch of chummy friendship imparted by the Scouting way of 
remembering your friends at Christmas time. These are quality 
cards, richly finished in five colors. The designs are the work of 
a prominent artist, who has embodied in his art treatment the true 
spirit of a Scouting Christmas. Each card is provided with individ- 
ual mailing envelope. Size 5Yz x 4Y. 
Order by No. 3192 


SET OF 6 - - - 50c 





Beautiful set of real Scout cards for Scouts and 
Scout Officials. Twelve artistic and distinct designs 
in very appropriate colors. Each card is printed 
with individual mailing envelope. 

Order by No. 3751 


SET OF 12 - - - 50c 


Order Direct From 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


CHICAGO 200 FIFTH AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO 
37 So. Wabash Ave. NEW YORK 583 Market St. 


Save Time and Expense by Ordering Immediately from Nearest Point of Distribution 















Hawkeye’s Roommate, by Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Published by W. A. Wilde Co. 
| A pleasant story of the friendship of three 
boys during a full four years in a splendid 
preparatory school where they enjoy all the 
fun and excitement of the best of such life. 


athletics story by the author of many favorite 
books for boys. 

Todd Hale with the Crew, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Published by Dodd, 'Mead Co. 

There are not many preparatory. school 
crew stories. As such this book has a rather 
special appeal, in addition to that which all 
| Barbour athletic stories have. 

Chuck Blue of Sterling, by George B. 
| Chadwick. Published by Century. 
| A college story with a group of agreeable 
|young people who have joyous times and 
|make the various teams, the hero being an 
especially pleasant young fellow, successful in 
football, basketball and baseball. 


Tales Queer and Delightful 


The Adventures of Paul Bunyan, by 
James Cloyd Bowman. Published by Century. 

More legends about the giant lumberman 
and Babe, the blue ox. Another volume for 
those who have read the previous books on 
this character. 

The Spreading Stain, by Charles J. 
| Finger. Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
| An exciting story which shows the effect of 

a weed killer which spreads destruction until 
the whole earth becomes arid. A story some- 
what of the Jules Verne type.1 

The. Wind That Wouldn’t Blow, by 
Arthur Bowie Chrisman. Published by 
Dutton. 

The winner of the Newberry Medal in 
1925 writes another story of the same quality 
as Shen of the Sea. Mr. Chrisman’s work is 
thoroughly delightful and the illustrations in 
these books have_a character and charm of 
their own. is 

The Strange Inventor, by Mark Powell 
Hyde. Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 

How a puny, delicate boy meets a wizard 
| who helps him to grow strong and sends him 
|on expeditions into the past and the future. 
| A story in which a mechanical genius provides 
adventure. 


Interesting Information 


The Story of Man’s Work, by William 
R. Hayward and Gerald W. Johnson. Pub- 
lished by Minton Balch, 

An unusual sort of book presenting a brief 
history of industry which will be valuable and 
interesting to the older boy. 

Adventures in Reading, by May Lamber- 
ton Becker. Published by Frederick A. 


| An exceptionally entertaining school and 
} 

















Stokes Company. 

Chapters on various classes of books, in 
which young people should find interest, with 
classified booklists. 

What Tree Is That? By E.G. Cheyney. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co. 

Here is a good reference book for the be- 
ginner in tree lore. It gives in brief the classes 
of leaves, the various arrangements and then 
| describes each leaf, under general classifica- 
tions, on one page with a line drawing of it 
on the opposite page. Unfortunately there is 
no alphabetical index to enable the student to 
find easily the leaf form of a particular tree. 

Curiosities of Science, by Jean-Henri 
Fabre. Published by The Century Co. 

Another book by the great French naturalist 
who here talks about various animals, about 
the growth and development of plants, of 
geological phenomena, and a number of other 
topics. 


About Animals 

Smoky, by Will James. , Published by 
Scribner. ? 

A new edition for boys of a popular book of 
last year, the life story of a horse in the West 
told by his cowboy master. A most unusual 
animal story. 

All About Animals, by Lilian Gask. 
Published by Crowell. 

In alphabetical order the author gives brief 
sketches of various animals, and the book is pro- 
fuselyjillustrated with pictures of almostall those 
that are described. An interesting book for a 
boy who wants brief, compact information. 

Flash the Lead Dog, by George Marsh. 
Published by the Penn Publishing Co. 

A boy and a half-breed guide go into the 
far northern snows to trap in a section almost 
untouched. Their lead dog Flash plays 
heroic part with them in their exploits which 
result in the overcoming of great odds and 
the solution of a mystery. Though gruesome 
in many of the scenes, this is a story full of 














interest and of dangerous adventure. 
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Real Books! 


JINGLEBOB 
By Philip Rollins 

It was a privilege and an exciting educa- 
tion toknowJinglebob, man of the plains, 
and the two tenderfoots, Bill King and 
his older brother, the Duke, were well 
aware of it. They join the band of which 
Jiftglebob is the top rider and with him 
drive a great herd of cattle from the South 
to the homeranch. Mr. Rollins is author 
of **The Cowboy”’ and knows the life in 
the real West from long, intimate ac- 
quaintance. $2.50 





SMOKY _ By Will James 


This prize story of a cow-pony received 
the Newbery Medal as the best book of 
the year for younger readers. Especially 
will boys and their fathers revel in this 
tale of the real cattle country. 

The author illustrates his own book 
with some of the best drawings he has 
ever done—full of breathless action. 

Gift edition, $3.00. Popular, $1.00 


THE FLIGHT OF THE 
GRAY GOOSE 

By Francis Lynde 

One of the most up-to-date of modern ad- 
venture stories is this tale of aviation by a 
well-known writer of boys’ stories. It 
moves swiftly up to the day when the big 


plane tgied to makea journey over Yellow- 
stone Park. $1.00 


THE REGICIDE’S 
CHILDREN 


By Aline Havard 

The thrilling life of danger that was led 
in the days of the Puritans is here told in a 
way to hold the interest of older and 
younger boys. $1.00 


The Scribner 
$2.50 Illustrated Classics 








From a painting by N.C. Wyeth for Michael Strogof? 


MICHAEL STROGOFF 


By Jules Verne 

Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth 

Do you like a corking story, based on 
history but having all the thrill and ro- 
mance of fiction? You will want, then, 
to read this tale of Michael Strogoff, 
courier of the Czar, the greatest of all the 
tales by a great master of narrative, and 
superbly illustrated in color by N. C. 
Wyeth. $2.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 
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FOR ALL BOYS 











Putnams Boys’ 
Books by Boys 


Four young American boys have been lucky 
enough to undergo unusual experiences in 
various parts of the world—and have 
written their own true stories of their 
adventures. Their books make a series of 
an entirely new kind, of tremendous interest 
to all youngsters. 


David 
Goes to 
Baffin 
Land 


By DAVID BINNEY PUTNAM 




















Whales, harpooning, hunting and adventurous ex- 
ploration along unknown Arctic shores crowd the 
days of David’s voyage to western Baffin Land. 
Illustrated. 1.75. 


Bob North Starts 
Exploring 


By ROBERT CARVER NORTH 


ww 


Often writing beside camp-fires, or in some cabin or 

tepee, Bob tells about Indians, portaging, ice-breaking 

in the wilderness of northern Ontario. — 
1.75. 


Among the Alps with 
Bradford 


By BRADFORD WASHBURN 
An American boy’s story of his summertime moun- 


tain-climbing experiences among famous Alpine 
peaks. Illustrated. $1.75. 


Other Titles in This Series: 
David Goes Voyaging 
David Goes to Greenland 
By DAVID BINNEY PUTNAM 
Deric in Mesa Verde 


Deric with the Indians 
By DERIC NUSBAUM 
Illustrated, each $1.75 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 











r LAYS for | Amateurs | 


We can supply any play in print. 
Send for free illustrated catalogue. 
Manuscripts purchased for cash. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO. 
919 Filbert Street, Philadelphia 

















PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS FOR BOYS 


Te SI Ts io icc dc wsaccncteccs 
WER II og nn occ cctveccecess 35 
es ccikans ses ttiene ne .25 
ee ere — 
The Millionaire Janitor. . . - ca. ae 
Free Catalogue of PLAYS, STUNTS, MINSTRELSY, ETC. 
“The House That Helps’’ 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE INC. 
Franklin, Ohio. also 922 S. Ogden St., Denver, Colo. 














The Best New 
Books for Boys 








THE LONG PASS 
By Ralph Henry Harbour. 
A splend.d football —., 8 








THE MAKING OF PETER CRAY 

By William Heyliger. A story of a boy 

in the newspaper world. $1.75 
BEYOND THE DOG’S NOSE 


By Harold M. Sherman. Three boy 
chums solve a puzzling mystery. $1.75 

THE WAR CHIEF 
A tale of 


& Elmer Russell Gregor. : 
estern Indians before the white man 
| came. $1.75 
ON THE TRAIL OF CHIEF JOSEPH 
By Frank C. Robertson. A thrilling 
account of two pioneer scouts during a 
great Indian uprising. 1,7 


Send for Free Illustrated Catalog of Boys’ Books 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 West 32d Street New York 
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|Home for Christ- 
Mas 
|) (Concluded from page 13) 








stumbled on, feeling a little better, but not 
much. Up the slope on the other side of the 
ridge, the only real thing had been the slump- 
slump of my feet in the snow. There wasn’t 
anything as real as that now, just a sort of 
dazed sense of moving—somewhere! Billy 
and Mack were both using flash-lights now, and 
they made me think of hobgoblins, playing 
in the snow. 

At last I saw Mack stop again, maybe three 
feet ahead of me, and look straight down, 
seemingly at his feet. 

““Here’s a way down,” he said. “TI knew it 
was along here somewhere. I’m going to have 
a try at it anyway. Get the kid off the middle 
of the rope, and then both of you pay it out, 
slowly.” 

He went over some sort of an edge, and we 
could hear him sliding and scrambling, some 
twenty feet. 

“Tom, you’re next,” he called. “Get a 
turn around a tree or something, Bill, and let 
him down slowly.” 

There were slippery hand-holds here and 
there, and gravelly places where I could dig my 
toes in enough to keep me from a wild slide. 
Anyhow, somehow I got down, to find Mack’s 
arms grabbing me as I got to the bottom. 

“Are you all right, son?” he asked. 

“All right,” I said. “Just tired. I’m sorry 
I’m a nuisance. I ought not to have come.” 

*’S all right,” he said. ‘“‘We’d never have 
got down that slope with less than three. 
Besides, if I hadn’t brought you boys along, 
I'd have argued myself into quitting. And 
then, as long as I’ve got you two along, I’ve 
just got to get you’through. It’s what I brought 
you along for. From here on it’s easy going.” 

“‘T don’t care how easy it is,” I said. ‘I’m 
all in.” 

I don’t think I was more than half awake. 
But I heard Billy come slithering down the 
rope, and then he and Mack were talking in 
low tones. It sounded like one of those half 
real noises when a fellow is dreaming 

“No,” said Mack. “TI can keep him warm 
all right. A little rest first, and then I'll stir 
him up. He won’t like it, but it will do the 
business. You just go straight on down. It’s 
easy going. There are roads all through the 
timber down here just a little way, and they 
all go to camp. Wake up the whole place if 
you have to, and tell the doctor to hustle 
over to Scarborough’s. He’s got a good team, 
and a sleigh, and I never saw any weather he 
was afraid of, in a case of sickness. Have him 
tell Scarborough we’re all right. We will be. 


But get somebody else up here. They can 
follow your tracks. Somebody ought to be 
here in a couple of hours, anyway. Sure you 


can make it?” 

“Sure,” said Billy. 

After that, I remember somebody’s piling 
clothing on me, and the spurt, spurt of match 
after match; and somebody who was crazy, 
holding onto the trunk of a tree, and running 
round and round it, forever and ever. And 
then somebody was shaking me, and hauling 
me to my feet, somebody shoving me along 
roughly toward the same tree, cutting at my 
legs with a switch that stung, and yelling at me 
viciously. 

“You’ve rested enough to move. You’ve 
got to move! Wake up. Move, I tell you! 
Move!” 

And then I was running sleepily around the 
tree too, with that everlasting switch stinging 
my legs, and my feet tingling with the pain of 
restored circulation. Gradually the movement 
roused me. It was Mack switching me, round 
and round that tree. 

“You’ve just got to keep going, son, or 
you'll freeze. If you can’t do anything else 
you can run around a tree. You can do that 
with your eyes shut, in places where you can’t 
do anything else for fear of getting lost, or 
falling. Round you go! You'll feel better 
pretty soon, and we'll go on.” 

Well, by beating, and abusing, and jeering 
at me, and encouraging me, he kept me going. 
And little by little things began to get real 
again. It was like coming out of a fog. And 
then all at once I laughed. It was so funny. 
Round and round that tree in the dark, as fast 
as we could go, each chasing the other one, and 
not getting anywhere. Except warm. I really 
was. The tingle had gone out of my feet and I 
could feel beads of perspiration starting under 
my armpits. 

“Come on,” " <1jed. “Let’s go somewhere.” 

“The Lord be praised,” said Mack. ‘Son, 





you’ve been a job.” 
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Here's the Johnson . . . the 
Light Twin . . . speeds along 
atal2to1$m.p.h.clip... 
dependable . . . easy starting. 
Weighs only 37 pounds... 
Price $140 


-tell dad ahoutit 


Johnson 


Outboard Motors 


3 other Johnson models... the Big Twin world record 
outboard, 32.323 m. p.h., price $210... the Standard 
Twin world record of 26.36 m. p. h. in its class, price 
$165...the Light Single, weight 26 pounds, price $110 


JOHNSON MOTOR CoO., 348 Pershing Road + Waukegan, III. 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Outboard Motors 
Export Division—75 West St., New York City Canadian—Peterber ough Cance Co., Peterborough, Ont., Can. 
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outdoors. 


eye. “PITCH 


$1.00. 








The YANKEE TANK 
Made of heavy metal: 
decorated in colors, 
14% in. long. 
Price $3.75 


“Sandy Andy” Automatic-Revers- 
ing Street Car. Made of heavy 
metal; decorated in colors. 13% 


Come on Boys > 


{PITCHEM 


fun/ 
$]90 


land have some 


H ‘estas: sport for rain or shine, indoors or 
Th 


pitching horseshoes; lots of fun and harmless 
exercise that develops your skill and trains your 
TCH'EM"’—the new game of horseshoe 
pitching—and have some fun. _ n ¥ 
moulded rubber horseshoes, 534 in. size, reinforced 
inside with steel wire so they cannot break; two 
green enameled metal plates with nickel-plated 
pegs. Played according to regular rules printed 
on the cover of the box. 
Be sure and ask for “PITCH’EM,” 
look for the box with the cover like the picture. 


‘GYM” Horseshoes are larger and heavier for 
regular pitching in gym, at picnics, clubs, etc. 
Four 64 in. size moulded rubber horseshoes, rein- 
forced with steel wire, and two steel pegs with heavy metal bases. 
All complete for $2.00. Cc 

in any toy or sporting goods store. 


The Yankee Tank that climbs up steep hills and over high ob- 
structions; the “Sandy Andy” Street Car that automatically 
reverses when either end strikes any solid object; the ‘Sandy 
Andy” Tractor that will pull 40 pounds on level floor—these 
are wonderful toys for boys who want action. 
ful spring motors and are finished in realistic colers. 
them in any toy store. 

There are many more of these fine “Sandy Andy’ Toys and Games, and you 
can see them all in any toy department. : 
Andy"—on each box is your guide to the genuine. 
States, add 25 per cent. to each price above. 

Write for a free copy of the “‘Sandy Andy" Toy News; a miniature 
newspaper full of the latest news about toys. 


WOLVERINE SUPPLY & MANUFACTURING CO. 
1208 Western Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 






e great American game of 


Consists of four 


All complete for only 
and 
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Ask for “GY M" Horseshoes or “PITCH’EM 


Three Big, Strong, 
Powerful Toys 


All have power- 


Look for 


The trade mark name—*‘‘Sandy 
Outside the United 








in. long. Price $3.50. 





An Electric 
Twin Cylinder 
Sure! But it runs by steam electrically 

generat 

Send for illustrated folder describing 
this and other types: Vertical Donkey, 
Single Horizontal, Single Phase Tur- 
bine, Hot-Air Expansion. You haven't 
got the latest dope till you know these 
new models. 


Metal Ware Corporation 
Sales: 111 W. Washington St.,Chicago, Ill, 
Factory: Two Rivers, Wisconsin 




















Ask DAD 
for a pair of 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


















for Christmas. If 

he’s an outdoor man 
he'll know they're best. 

Ct prefer them. 
Rer 1 that the deer- 








head trademark guarantees 
genuine NORTHLANDS. 


Send for booklet.’'How to Ski." 


— 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG., CO. 


1 Merriam Park, St.Paul, Minn. 














}no more snow falling. Mack seemed to be 
| wabbling a little though, and I thought he 


| you can cut my boot off. My ankle seems to be 


We plodded along, following Billy’s tail 
down a gentle slope, slump-slumping again, 
but without much wind now to bother us, and 


limped. 

“‘What’s the matter with your left leg?” I 
called. 

“Oh, nothing. I bumped it a little on one 
of those falls up on the hill. ’S all right.” 

I did my best to catch up with him and 
throw my flash-light on his face to see if he was 
lying, but he kept ahead of me. And then at 
last, far off ahead of us, there were lights 
twinkling, and a faint hail. 

“Harroo-oo!” shouted Mack, 
slumped down on a log. 

“T guess, son,”’ he said, “‘ we’re all right now. 
And if I hadn’t had you to look out for, I 
don’t know as I would have made it. We can 
rest now. And you come over here and see if 


and then 


swollen.” 

I'll say it was swollen. I had to cut his boot 
nearly all to pieces before I could get it off his 
foot. And there was a great welt on his leg 
just above the knee, too. And he had done all 
that before I gave out at all. How he had kept 
going, and me going, too, I don’t see. 

Lanterns flashing closer and closer! Horses! 
A sled! Three or four men bundled up in many 
clothes! Hot coffee! And then a great pile of 
robes to snuggle down into! 

“Doc got off for Scarborough’s most an hour 
ago,” somebody was saying. ‘“‘And ’tother 
kid’s a-bed. Pretty game, he was, but all in. 
I don’t see how you made it, Mack. How is it 
with you?” 

“T’m all right, Joe. Take a couple of kids 
along with you, Joe, and your nerve will hold 
out forever. I’ve got a sprained ankle I’ve 
been tramping on for an hour or two, and my 
leg’s all bunged up, too. But I’ll be all right 
in a week or two. Maybe the old man will give 
me a few days off. There’s a kid of mine up 
there with Scarborough I’d pretty nearly for- 
gotten I had. He doesn’t even know who I 
am. But I’d like to go home to Spokane with 
him for Christmas.” 

So that was it. He’d done it all for Jim— 
because Jim was grieving and worrying about 
Old Skaggs. And Mack—Mack was Jimmy’s 
father! 

















“Sandy Andy” Tractor S, 

Trailer. Tractor, price 

$3.00. Trailers, soc each. 
DRAWING 


$2500 COURSE for $298 


Haven't you often wished that you could 
draw cartoons, illustrate some idea, sketch 
some pretty face, etc.’? You can do all of 
these things. One of America’s most fa- 
mous Cartoonists and illustrators has 
developed a great, simple system for 
success in all branches of Commer- 
cial Art. This system has revolu- 
tlonized the entire theoryfof draw- 
ing. It means that drawing can be 
as easy for you as writing—much 
simpler than learning shorthand, 
bookkeeping or typewriting. We are 
now placing this original system for 
learning Drawing, Art and Cartooning, 
consisting of 34 lessons with over 500 
illustrations, within reach of every one. 
If you will devote a few hours each 
week to the Course WE ABSOLUTELY 
GUA that you will learn to 
draw and draw well before you have 
half finished the Course. If we fail to 
make this claim good, we will refund 
every cent paid us. By eliminating a 
large office force for answering corre- 
spondence, expensive catalogs, etc., we 
are enabled to make a price of $2.98, 

rice ever known for 
a high-grade, home study course. f 
Many have sent us letters similar to that of Rob’t P. Davis 
of Detroit, who : “I can’t see how you ask so little, 
when others with inferior Courses get from $20 to $60 
for theirs. It is more than I expected.”" Learn to draw. 
It is a big asset, no matter what field you are in. 


Send No Money 
op crpieal "gap, beskens $2.96 


plus a few cents 
























If you order the Course 
at once,we will include a 
drawing outfit, consisting 
. pene. 
thumb 





of artist’s pencils 


ment in full for the entire penet, eraners, 
Ou tacks, ete., enabling you 
tht. If not to go to work without 


entirely satisfied, re’ within five A 
day 9 and we will REFUND MONEY. | ®2¥ #dditional cost. 














LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING, Dept. 5726-4 Chattancoge. Tenn. 
Orders from outside the U. S. A. ave payable $3.23 cash 
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This Individual 

Name Pencil Set 
—Delights Any 

>>> Child 






DOROTHY. ROOSEVELT 


full grained sheep-skin leather case with i 
hly embossed, containing — ond: pencils 


ket 
es assorted colors, point » ruler sharpener 
Any name in 18 kt. $1.00 “ 
Junior Sot pencils, assorted Solore, ersbesed tetta 
case, name | SOc. The Genuine “Write Gift 
de Luxe Set trade mark reg. is su; ein its class and not 
to be confused with ordinary penell sets of inferior quality. 
Send check, money order, cash or U. S. Postage. 


IMPRINT PENCIL CO., Inc., 112 Fourth Ave., B-82 N.Y. 
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| The Crested Seas | 


(Continued from page 20) 
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As all the best anchoring ground had been 
occupied when the Airlie came in, late in the 
afternoon, my uncle was obliged to take a berth 
not far from the long sand-bar which extended 
nearly two-thirds of the distance across the 
southern end, leaving a comparatively narrow 
outlet between there and the sand-spits of the 
mainland. 

When we came aboard, toward dusk, it was 
raw and breezy, with a sharp choppy sea run- 
ning. About nine o’clock, the wind backed to 
north-northeast and began to pipe in good 
earnest. 

Captain Jock, walking his poop, sniffed the 
rising storm with apprehension. Finally, as 
the blow increased, he roared: 

“Turn out, all hands, and let go the second 
anchor.” 

All hands were called again at midnight to 
pay out more cable. When the watch turned 
in, it was intensely dark. The air was filled 
with snow and sleet, and the gale had increased 
almost to a hurricane, while the tide had risen 
to an unprecedented height. 

Suddenly the gang paying out the cable 
descried a coaster driving directly down upon 
us, broadside to the wind. 

Shouting the alarm, the crew made every 
effort to sheer off from the impending menace, 
but were only partly successful. The coaster 
struck us on the port bow. Our starboard an- 
chor, hung at the cat-head, caught the other 
over the port cable. 

“Holy Mother save us,” yelled Louis. “‘ Both 
ships are onto our anchors. Will she hold? 
No! No! There she goes!” 

Down the wind we went toward the bow of 
the Dundee, broadside on, while the coaster 
pounded away at the helpless Airlie, as she 
rose and fell with the heavy seas. 

“We'll be ground between the two of them, 
or all of us’ll be driven in a pile on yonder 
bar.” 

The bar was not more than a couple of hun- 
dred fathoms to leeward, where the seas were 
breaking masthead high. But, fortunately, 
the Dundee’s anchors held, giving the middle 
vessel time to extricate herself. 





Cap’n Jock jumped aboard the Dundee and 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


D&M 


Athletic Goods 


FOOTBALLS, BASKET BALLS 
STRIKING BAGS, BOXING 
GLOVES, HOCKEY GOODS 
BASE BALL GLOVES, Etc. 


These are sensible gifts that you'll 
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Step Aside 


Here’s a Boy Scout with 
First Aid in his pocket! 


_—— all ready for any 
emergency— with John- 
son’s First Aid Kit along. 
Slimmer and smaller than a 
watch—lighter than a hand- 
kerchief — yet this little kit 
holds real First Aid—all you 
need to dress a cut or a gash 
—germ-free. Take it along on 
your hikes and camping trips 
—it doesn’t add a feather’s 


weight to your pack! 
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Two things to do— 
That’s all! 
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4—Pinch tube to satu- wound with Band- 
rate swab with Mercuro- aid—a dressing and 
chrome. Paint wound, 
and kill all germs—like 
that! 
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adhesive in one. The 
wound is safe! 
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requested Black Dan to pay out more cable, 
so that he would drop aft. This done, Jock 
swung head to the wind and paid out his cables, 
dropping down between the other two and 
astern of them, where he held on, thinking it 
would be safe. But in this he was disappointed, 
for ina moment there came a startling cry: 

“‘Our starboard cable’s been cut by that dog 
of a Campbell!” 

The first thing was to rig the stock of the 
spare anchor. The job was just completed 
when the mate shrieked out in dismay: 

“We're all adrift, they’ve cut the other 
cable!” 

Was the Airlie doomed to die right there 
in sight of the lights of home? The stoutest 
heart trembled. But not a moment could be 
lost, for the foaming, roaring breakers were 
directly to leeward. 

Luckily, we fell off with our head to the 
eastward. 

Instantly, Captain Jock determined to run 
out of the crowded port, through the darkness 
of the night, intensified by blinding snow, which 
rendered the attempt to pass between the 
Southern Bar extremely hazardous. But it 
was a choice between that hazard and certain 
death on the lee shore. 

Running aft to the wheel, he shouted, 

“Bear a hand on the fores’l. Lively now and 
get it.’ 

The foresail was soon up, about as high as 
if single-reefed. The skipper righted the wheel, 
the sail filled, and we started off, racing through 
the inky blackness of the crowded harbor. 

“Hard up! Keep her up!” shouted the 
lookout. 

Up went the wheel, the vessel swinging 
quickly off until a light was dimly seen on the 
weather bow, and thecry, “‘Steady so!” assured 
the skipper that we were heading right. 

The next instant, we went tearing by the 
stern of one of the fishing fleet, just clearing 
her main boom. 

“Some close shav: ” yelled Louis. 

His words were suddenly cut short by a voice 
of warning, 

“Luff! Luff!” 

The Airlie went sweeping past the last of the 
line, almost scraping the end of the other’s 
bowsprit with her rigging. 

This was the outside vessel. Having kept a 
mental calculation of the distance run, the 
skipper judged, soon after passing that last 
vessel, that he was far enough to keep off and 
run out of the channel. 

Five minutes from the time that his cables 
were cut, by the sly fox of a Campbell, we were 
safe outside in the open sea. 

Once outside, the mate gave vent to his 
feelings by consigning Black Dan and all his 
ilk to the lowest sub-cellar of Hades. Back 
at the wheel, my uncle said never a word. 

When at last, the irate mate had blown off 
stream, he came back aft, inquiring, 

““Which way ye headin’, Skipper?” 

“‘Western Ground,” was the reply. 

And so, through the treacherous act of Black 
Dan, I found myself aboard a fisherman, out- 
ward bound. 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for January) 











‘Why-I-Subscribed | 
| Contest | 
| Winner—Scout John R. Burrows (Age 14), | 


Morristown, N. J. 

SHORT time after I became a Scout, I 

saw, in the Local Council office, a copy of 
Boys’ Lire. I was very much interested in 
the Scout World Department; the Scouting 
section; the sane, thoughtful editorials—in 
short, the magazine appealed to me so strongly 
that I immediately bought a copy at the news- 
stand. 

Each month, for four months I bought 
Boys’ Lire and derived much benefit from 
Dan Beard’s Scouting Section, as well as 
genuine pleasure in the good, peppy, clean 
stories, the jokes, news, contests and all the 
other things that make up Boys’ Lire. 

At Christmas my sister asked me what I 
would like as a gift. I immediately chose a 
subscription to Boys’ Lire in preference to 
any other thing, and have been enjoying it ever 
since. 

Each month as I read Boys’ Lirr, I realize 
more and more the broad vision of brotherli- 
ness between boys, not only in America but 
all over the world, which the magazine fosters. 

I recommend Boys’ Lire to all boys, 
whether Scouts or not. Scouts will obtain 
lots of help in passing their tests and advancing 
in rank while non-scouts will get the best of 
stories, information and contests which all real 
fellows enjoy. 

















How many are 421,000 stockholders? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


On OcTosBer 15th, 
American Telephone 
and Telegraph Com- 
pany checks representing the 
152d dividend were mailed to 
its 421,000 stockholders. That 
is the largest number of stock- 
holders of any company in the 
world. The American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company is 
owned by a great investment 
democracy. Its dividend checks 
are cashed at banks in every 
state in the Union, by people 
representing all trades, stations 
and professions, 





No institution is more 
nationally or publicly 
owned than the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, which in turn owns 
more than 91% of the common 
stock of the operating com- 
panies of the Bell national 
System. The average holding 
is 26 shares, and no one person 
owns as much as 1% of the 
total stock. 

The Bell System was devel- 
oped in the interest of tele- 
phone users and is owned by 
the public that it serves, 








z YOu TO 


GET THIS BOOK 


It’s new. Full of new “wrinkles” on outdoor life. 
Ranger Riley gives you the result of thirty years 
of outdoor living in the Rocky Mountains, perfect- 
ing camp equipment for every practical outdoor 
use. Campers, hikers, trail-blazers, send 25c for 
this valuable guide to greater outdoor enjoyment. 
Money back if not enthusiastic over your 

urchase. Address: Ranger Riley, 264 S. 
os Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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= WAR 
F’ BONNETS! 


aie “Yili Just the thing for your 
—_ . den or Scout meeting 
room and lend color to your Scout 
pageants, exhibits, etc. 

May be had completely assembled or in seis 
with full tions for assembiing. Your gen- 
uine BLACKFOOT WAR BONNET or color- 
ful MEDICINE HAT will be the envy of all 
your friends. 

WRITE FOR OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST. 











Plume Trading Co.,1525-74 St.,Brooklya,N.Y. 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


ne «CcHICAGG” 
Rubber Tire Rolier Skates 


Whispcr in Dad’s ear that you want ““CHICAGOS” 
this Christmas because they go faster on their ball- 
bearings and silent rubber tire .; the tires glide over 
cracks, absorb shocks, prevent slipping, stop with 


— ee | ae yon =< outwear 

aay steel w made. FREE BOOK 

Tell him all good dealers sell % 

“Chicagos” or they are vent di- “How To Roller Skate’ 

rect for $4.00 and dealer’s name. Tells bow to start and stop 
correctiy, go faster and 


CHICAGO ROLLER SKATE CO. everything else about roller 
Established over 20 ¥ skating. Also suggestions 


Yeors 
s ki 
57 W. Lake Street Chicago, I. 0% _Snmee and. biking 
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““Gee! Dad, this is the best Christmas ever.” 


“Got just what I wanted—a brand new 
Columbia, the best ‘bike’ in the World. 
You picked it right for me ’cause you used to 
ride one yourself. Going to show it to Chick 
now. Will be back in a jiffy.” 

No wonder Dick is happy. He got what he 
wanted most and knows he has the best 
Bicycle made. Another nice thing about it is 
his new Columbia cost no more than an 
ordinary machine. 


The model shown in the picture is F7, price 
only $39.50, plus a small charge for freight 
from the Factory. 


Balanced like an aeroplane, highest quality 
steel, patented Pope-Spun Steering Head, 
Columbia Drop Forged ‘“Heat-Treated” 
Cranks with the Columbia Double D Drive 
Sprocket, the wonderful Columbia One- 
Piece Aluminum Pedals that can’t rust, Fisk 
Cord Tires, Motorbike No. 2 Saddle and the 
1928 New Departure Brake. 


Dealer to show you 
the new Models and the new Columbia 
color—a beautiful Columbia Carmine with 
white head and spear points, white darts on 
fork sides and white center band on guards, 
or write for our new illustrated catalog. It’s 
12 different models. 


Ask the Columbia 


free. 


Makers also of the famous 


CHILDREN’S VEHICLES 









Bicyclets built like a real 
Columbia Bicycle. 
Boycycles, Pedicars, 

Cyclets and Pedi- 

cycles. 


Priced low. Sold 
everywhere. 


WESTFIELD MFG. CO. 
Department 8-B 


WESTFIELD MASS. 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Quality Wheel Goods 
in the World 








The World Brotherhood of Boys 


E WOULD like to remind members of 

the World Brotherhood of Boys here in 
\merica, or other boys desiring to become 
members, who understand French, German 
or Spanish, that introductory letters for boys 
in European countries, particularly the coun- 
tries where one of these tongues is the spoken 
language, should, whenever possible, be 
written in the foreign language rather than 
in English. The introductory letter can be 
brief and even if there are mistakes in grammar 
it will be as comprehensible to a foreign boy 
as a letter in broken English from a foreign 
boy would be to an American. Afterward, if 
the new friend indicates that he understands 
English, some arrangements may be made as 
to the language for 


the State of Pennsylvania, preferably 
around Pittsburgh, because I am a citizen 
of that town and will be coming to America 
in 1929. I am thirteen years old—my 
birthday is or November 1oth—and I am a 
second class scout living in the vast Hima- 
laya Mountains in the summer and in 
Jhonsi in the winter. I have one merit 
badge and will soon receive another. I am 
interested in stamps, coins and butterflies. 


An eighteen-year-old boy from South India 
writes asking for a friend in America; a twenty- 
three-year-old boy wants to hear from Ameri- 
cans about his own age. He is interested in 
particulars of education, family and hobbies 
and would like 
photos or snaps of 





correspondence. 
The experience of 
the Secretary has 
been that Euro- 
pean boys, when 
theyknow any Eng- 
lish at all, use it 
when writing to 
America; whereas 
an American boy 
will send a letter 
for France written 
in English and tell 
the Secretary that 
he is able to read 
and write French 
fairly well; the re- 
sult is that the 
Secretary must 
find, among foreign 
members who may 





already have re- 
ceived sufficient 
letters, a French 


boy able to read 
English, and an- 
other French boy 
who cannot read 
any English must 
be kept waiting, 
his request for a 
friend in America 
still unsatisfied. 

Remember _ the 
other fellow and do 
a good turn by sending your first letter to him 
in his own language. Knowledge once acquired 
should be used and foreign correspondence 
offers splendid educational opportunity. Our 
files contain records of remarkable facility 
gained in English by foreign boys through the 
medium of correspondence. One boy in 
Switzerland commenced corresponding, less 
than five years ago, in rather broken English; 
each year his command of the language im- 
proved, and now, six months after his arrival 
in America, he writes that he has an article 
published in one of the daily newspapers of an 
important American city. He says the World 
Brotherhood first gave him the opportunity to 
use his knowledge of English. 


N EAGLE SCOUT of Holland, living in 

Germany, writes that he would like corre- 
spondents in French or Dutch. He is an older 
scout, probably about twenty. 

From Germany another scout writes in 
German that the boys want to hear from 
American scouts from thirteen to twenty 
years old. If you know any German try it 
out on some of these boys. The Secretary will 
also forward letters in English for German 
scouts and we have a few scout members in 
Germany who can write in French. 

A scout official from Czechoslovakia, 
twenty years old, writes Hungarian and Ger- 
man. He is interested in motoring and fly- 
ing, Indians and Negroes, photos and stamps, 
and would like to hear from Scout officials 
and older scouts. We can also send letters 
in French to older scouts in this country 

From India comes this letter: 


I am a reader of Boys’ Lire, and am 
interested in the World Brotherhood of 
Boys. I wish to have a correspondent in 





Three Mexican Scouts, selected because of their athletic 
and scholastic ability, deliver a letter of greeting 
from Mexican officials to the Los Angeles Boy Scouts 


his friends. 

From Mr. Mar- 
tin in London 
comes a request for 
a senior scout cor- 
respondent for a 
twenty -year-old 
Rover Scout of 
South India who is 
a college student 
and would like his 
friend to be a col- 
lege student also. 

For several rea- 
sons we print part 
of the letter of an 
“old member” 
from India who is 
nineteen, a college 
student and a 
Scoutmaster: 

Iam very much 
indebted to the 
Brotherhood as I 
have made many 
good friends by 
corresponding. 
But still I do feel 
shy in sending 
letters to you 
because the 
worst thing for 
me is that I can- 
not get your 

United States postage stamps here, and you 
are every time put to the expense of posting 
them, for which I thank you very much. 

It would be a great pleasure to me if you 
will send me letters from those of your mem- 
bers who wish to create friendship in India, 
no matter whatever their hobby is. 





Information about postage rates appeared 
in the August department. 

Another eighteen-year-old scout of India is 
interested in postcard collecting, and would 
like to hear from scouts with an interest in this 
hobby. He collects stamps also. 

An “old member” from Gold Coast, West 
Africa, writes that he is now a teacher and 
Scoutmaster, and would like to renew his 
Brotherhood correspondence. He also wants 
letters for his boys. He is about twenty- 
one. 

Mr. Martin sends in a request for corre- 
spondents for the following English scouts: A 
partol leader, aged sixteen, from Leeds, an 
eighteen-year-old Rover of Cornwall, a 
thirteen-year-old scout of Hereford, and an 
Assistant Scoutmaster of Yorkshire, aged 
eighteen, who wants to correspond with an 
American Scoutmaster or scout. 


THE Secretary of the newly organized Cath- 

olic Boy Scouts of Ireland will be glad to 
receive letters for his boys from American 
scouts and scout leaders. This organization 
is modeled after the Boy Scouts of America as 
nearly as possible, and consequently the sub- 
ject of scouting will be of great interest. This 
is a real opportunity for making friends in 
Ireland. Letters from all boys will be wel- 
comed and especially letters from boys of 
Irish ancestry. 





If you desire to become a member of the World Brotherhood 
of Boys, please follow carefully these directions. 

Write the very best letter you can, in ink or on typewriter, 
Not in pencil, to an unknown sq 

Put it in an envelope, but do not seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper left-hand 
corner, or on the back of the envelope. Leave the body of the 
envelope clean so that we may put on the boy’s address. Put 
on enough postage to take it to the place you wish it to go— 
unless you are in a foreign country and cannot obtain United 
States postage stamps. 

Write on a separate slip of paper,—Your name, Address, 





Age (at nearest birthday), Whether you are a Boy Scout, 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


Rules of the World Brotherhood of Boys , 


Any foreign language you can write, Any hobby or subject 
in which you are especially interested, Instructions about 
the kind and number of correspondents you want and where 
you wish your letter to go. 

You need send the information with your first letter only. 
Send merely your name and the words “old member” with 
later letters. Enclose the letter and slip in another envelope 


and mail it to 
THE SECRETARY 
WORLD BROTHERHOOD OF BOYS 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
We forward your letter to a boy—somewhere. When he 
answers it he omes your correspondent and you write 
thereafter to him, not through this ain. 











BOYS’ LIFE 


H EY, THEr: ! 


Knucks Down! 


‘Keep back of the line—and 
stop your nudgin’.’’ There’s 
something doing when you 
hear these things. It usually 
means that an Akro Game is 
being played. 

Why an ‘‘Akro Game’’? Be- 
cause: most boys prefer Akro 
Agates—and “‘Akro Game” 
has a lot more ‘‘kick’’ to it 
than merely a ‘‘marble 
game.’’ It means more. For 
noother marbles exceed Akro 
Agates. 

You might be the next 
National Marble Champion. 
Watch the Scripps-Howard 


and other leading newspa- 
pers. . .and play with Akros. 


Teeoe WARK 
Insist that this trade-mark be on the package con- 
taining the marbles you buy. It is the only genuine 
Akro trade-mark. It protects you against substi- 
tution. Send 3 cents, stamps or cash, for book 
**All About Marbles.”* 


Tue AKRO AGATE Co. 
CLARKSBURG, W.VA. 
Dept. B-3 








axcelsior Official 
“—— 7 Ob Shoes 
will make you happy 


You can get a thrill out of being the 
first in the gang to wear Excelsior 
Official Boy Scout Shoes, and when they 
say: “Gee, you’re a lucky guy,” even 
your feet will be happy—Excelsior 
Official Scout Shoes keep them that 
way. They don’t cost as much as they 
look, because we’ve been making boys’ 
shoes for 37 years, and we make them 
extra good to suit your organization. 
The service shoe for the rocky road and 
the oozy mud—the oxford or dress shoe 
when you are a “sheik.” Take a 
“pike” at them in your favorite shoe 
store. If your dealer doesn’t sell them 
we'll tell you who does. 

THE EXCELSIOR SHOE COMPANY 


Authorized Manufacturer'of Oficial 
Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes { 


Department C 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
U.S.A, 










Official Service } 
Shoe. 
Munson Last. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


1 
There is real stuff in 


this booklet—ask for 
your copy. 


EXCELSOR 


Official Boy Scout hoes 


December 
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with clothes, and saving Salvatere Ingoglis 
from drowning. # Salvatere Ingoglis was un- 
conscious and Assistant Scoutmaster Reuel 
had to use the artificial respiration method to 
resuscitate him. 
A Scout Good Turn 

gcout {HOWARD EASTWOOD, of Bur- 

lington, New Jersey, out looking for an 
opportunity to do his daily Good Turn, saw 
the horse on a huckster’s wagon begin to 
bolt. There were a number of children on 


Personal Letters of Commendation from 
Nati I Scout C i 





John Cooley, Springfield, Ohio; Kenneth 
Souder, Atlantic City, N. J.; Frank Griffith, 
Glen Riddle, Pa.; Alton Garner, Eagle Mills, 
Ark.; George D. Henderson, Mexico City, 
Mexico; Denman T. Morgan, Hamlin, Tex.; 
Darvin Brill, Quakake, Pa.; William Hall, 
Detroit, Mich.; John Mills, Detroit, Mich.; 
Joseph Smith, Connellsville, Pa.; Stanley B. 
Lewis, Detroit, Mich.; Charles M. Steinard, 








- 


the street and the scout took a flyer after 
the wagon, climbed on, but found the reins 
dragging on the ground. He managed to 
secure one of these and was pulling on the horse 
when the wagon, striking the curb, threw him 
out on the pavement where he was severely 
injured. 

One of the things that happened as a result 
of this was that he received a letter, a few 
days later, from Governor A. Harry Moore, 
himself an enthusiastic Scout Official, con- 
gratulating Scout Eastwood on his pluck and 
Scout spirit. 


World’s First Boy Scout Camp Site Sold 


ROWNSEA ISLAND, in Poole Harbour, 

Dorset, where twenty years ago this 
month Sir Robert Baden-Powell held the 
world’s first Boy Scout camp, has just been 
sold to a woman landowner in Somerset. 

The famous castle on the island was one 
of the residences of Henry VII. When Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell started the Boy Scout 
movement the island and castle belonged to 
Mr. C. Van Raalte. Within the last two or 
three years the property was purchased by 
Sir Arthur Wheeler of Leicester, who has now 
disposed of it. 


Roosevelt Pilgrimage 

AS IN previous years the Roosevelt Pil- 

grimage—one of the big events of Scout- 
ing in the East—was led in person by the 
National Scout Commissioner, Mr. Daniel 
Carter Beard. About 2,000 boys from various 
troops in Connecticut, New Jersey and New 
York journeyed to Oyster Bay, and marched 
from the center of the village to the grave, 
where under the leadership of the National 
Scout Commissioner an appropriate ceremony 
was held. As in previous years Buckskin Men 
shared the pilgrimage with the scouts. Anew 
feature was the participation of a number of 
Indians in the occasion. 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting 


T HAS been decided that the Eighteenth 
Annual Meeting will be held in San Fran- 
cisco in April next year. This is the first time 
that an Annual Meeting has been held in 
the far west. Plans are already being {made 
to use this occasion for a big demonstration 
or training convention for scouts and scout 
leaders in the west. 


Awards by National Court of Honor 
Certificates for Heroism 

Lawson Hawkins, Sayre, Okla.; Jack 
Wagoner, Buena, Wash.; Harlan Goodwin, 
Waltham, Mass.; J. R. Proctor, Waycross, 
Ga.; Albert Koehler, Jamaica, L. L.; J. Huston 
McClane, Wauchula, Fla.; Thomas McClane, 
Wauchula, Fla.; W. L. Warren, Jr., Wau- 
chula, Fla.; Arnold Brady, Chicago, Ill.; A. 
J. Smith, Meridian, Miss.; Robert E. Lee, 
Badin, N. C.; Albert McKown, Fisher’s 
— Conn.; Archie Hamm, Iron Mt., 
Mich. 


1927 





Philadelphia Scouts in the welcome to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 





- 


Cornwall, N. Y.; Edward Gregarlia, Little 
Falls, N. Y- 


A Scout Pilgrimage 
THE Marion, Illinois, Boy Scouts each year 
make a pilgrimage to St. Louis, and add 
to the pleasure of the trip a sightseeing tour 
that they feel is of considerable value to the 
scouts undertaking the visit. This year they 
visited Scott Field, the Army airport, the 
Telephone and Fire Departments, besides get- 
ting in touch with the Scout Organization in 
thatcity. They also made visits to the Botani- 
cal Garden, to the Zoo, and the Art Institute. 

Over fifty boys undertook this trip. 


Trail Building 
URING the summer Eagle Scouts of 
nearby councils carried on the work of 
trail building, at the various national parks— 
Glacier, Yellowstone, Mount Rainier, and 
Hot Springs. 

Under the plan now being considered by the 
National Camping Department of the Boy 
Scouts of America, Eagle Scouts of the Great 
Falls Area will be made responsible for a five- 
year program of trail building at Glacier Park. 
Other programs to adequately provide for 
trail developing in the other national forests 
are being arranged. 

Through the agreement with the Boy Scouts 
of America, the United States Park Service at 
Yellowstone Park has agreed to furnish trans- 
portation in the park, commissary, tools, tents, 
and supervision as to type of trail and loca- 
tions desired. The Boy Scouts furnish the 
workers, leaders, and personal equipment for 
each scout. Under the contract, and to earn 
the sleeve badge for such service, issued by 
the Boy Scouts of America, the scouts must 
work five hours a day on the trails during their 
stay at the trail camps. Programs similar to 
the one outlined for Yellowstone National 
Park are effective in each of the national forest 
reserves where the Boy Scouts have worked. 

The Eagle Scout trail building program of 
the Boy Scouts of America was conceived in 
1923, when the proposition was put before 





Staten Island’s (New York) troops of fire fighters 


in action 
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A Colored Corona _ . 
for Christmas 


OME Christmas gift! Corona, the finest port- 
able typewriter money can buy, finished in 
genuine Duco in your own favorite color! All 
metal parts not finished in Duco are either brightly 
nickeled or given a satin finish. No care has been 
spared to make this the most beautiful typewriter 
ever built. 


Mechanically this new Corona is as nearly 
perfect as a typewriter can be—has a four-row 
standard keyboard just like the big office machines. 
A twelve-yard, two-color, self-reversing ribbon, 
stencil device, variable line spacer—all the re- 
finements of an office typewriter—yet it is port- 








able. 
L C Smith & Corona 
Typewriters Inc 
Established 1903 
fales offices in principal citses 
of the world, 


Ask Dad to go with you to the Corona store to see 
these new Duco finished models. There is nothing 
he can give you for Christmas that will be as useful 
to you all through life. Mail the coupon for 
beautiful colored illustrations of these colored 


Also manufacturers of the 
L C Smith Typewriter, the 
Ball-Bearing Office Machine, 








Coronas. 








LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
1204 E, Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Please send me your latest literature showing the new Duco 
finish Coronas in actual colors. 
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> SPIRIT OF THE HILL” ? 


f This winter will not be complete for you 


until you are showing All the other fellows 
he 
lee) 


what speed on a sled really means. 


Speed with safety and speed with style. 
The fastest sled made, protected by spring steel bumpers. 

















Manufactured by AMERICAN TOY & NOVELTY WORKS, York, Penn., Dept. 28 








When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Perfect design—perfect alignment —perfect 
fitand perfect performance. The New 
Planert All Steel—Full Tubular Skates are 
now the most popular of all skates. 

Their beautiful stream lines—their per- 
fect fitting fine leather shoes and wonderful 
quality steel construction has won the hearts 
of every boy and girl who appreciates 
speed, lightness and extra years of service. 

All Planert Skates are unconditionally 
guaranteed. Your dealer should have them, 
if not, write for catalog. 

Write for FREE ‘“‘HOCKEY RULES” 


F. W. PLANERT & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Quality Skates for Over a Quarter Century 
939-41 N. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


SKATES SHARP 


A 





The NEW PLANERT JIG 


True alignment — Vice Grip—Spring 
Action Self Opening Jaws. For home 
use on any skate, At your dealer or 
direct on receipt of $3.00. 

il Stone $1.30. 











a “PLANERT'S 





RACING — HOCKEY — 





PLEASURE 





CWINNER)__. 


































How Handy $10 of Your Own 


Would be Right Now! 


Wouldn’t it be great to be able to sur- 
prise Dad and Mother, Sister or Brother 
on Christmas morning with presents 
bought with your own money? Or 
to have the money you want for Vaca- 


UNCLE SAM’S 


'{” high, 4” wide, 514” 


You could have done it too, for it’s fun 
saving this easy way. Not a toy, but 
a practical savings bank. Rings, and 
adds nickels, dimes and quarters. Total 


amount in bank always shown and 
known. No keys. Locks automati- 
cally Open at $10 total. Holds $50. 


Opening at bottom for bills. 


There’s Piles of Fun Playing “Store” with 


Uncle Sam’s “Cash Store” REGISTER 


6';" high, 4” wide, 514” 
Because it’s just like a real cash regis- 
ter, and you can ring up “‘sales’”’ just 
like they do in a real store! Has 5 keys, 
marked $1.00, 50c, 25c, 10c and 5c. 
Each “sale” shows up on the dial when 
the register key is pressed—the bell 


long. 








Single Coin Models, Also! 


You can have money of your own next 
Christmas—if you start saving in an 


UNCLE SAM’S BANK now! Get it at 
your stationery, toy, drug, hardware or 
department store, or send the coupon! 


long. 


tion Time, for Travel, for Toys, for 
Birthday Gifts. Thousands of other 
boys and girls are able to do these 
things—because they saved their odd 
change throughout the year in an 


3-COIN GUARANTEED 
BANK FOR 10 YEARS 
Weighs 2! Ibs. All Steel 





LER. A EGSTERS 
HOWS EXACT | 
Amount _in_ Bank 














Weighs 2'< lbs. All Steel 


rings—and the drawer springs open to 
receive the ‘“‘make-believe’” money 
which we furnish! (Takes real money, 
too!) Instructive — Interesting — and 
Amusing! Get yours at the same store 
that sells UNCLE SAM’S BANKS, or 


r- ~SEND THIS COUPON TO US-:=~ 





1 THE DURABLE TOY & NOVELTY CO. I 
! s69 Broadway, New York City ; 
1 I enclose $2; $3. for 1 
I 3-COIN MODELS—$3.00 (Takes Nickels, | 
1 Dimes and Quarters) | 
1 SINGLE COIN MODELS—$2. 1 
1 Pennies, Nickels, Dimes, Sees, Half 1 
Dollars. 
I CASH STORE REGISTER—$2.00 | 
| Send descriptive Booklet and Handy Ex- | 
pense Book. 
i ‘i i 
gy Name........ .-.----eee. , 
| Address I 
I City. _ ee I 
! Dealer’s Name. oie awe I 
! B. L.—i2 3 
LDpmwoeeeaessce essa @eees eaawd 











Stephen T. Mather, Director of the National 
Park Service, by Edgar G. Maclay, President 
of the Great Falls Council, Boy Scouts of 
America in Montana. In 1924, thirty-two 
Eagle Scouts, headed by Edgar Maclay, 
started the first trail in Yellowstone National 
Park. The work of the scouts won the en- 
thusiastic approval of the United States Forest 
Service, and in 1925, plans were completed 
for the continuing of the program in each of 
the larger National Parks. In 1925, the work 
was continued in Yellowstone Park, and in 
addition, nineteen Eagle Scouts started to 
work on the trails at Glacier Park. Other 
groups of Eagle Scouts from Tacoma and 
Seattle, Washington, started to work simul- 
taneously, and gave efficient service as trail 
builders at Mount Rainier National Park. 

Plans for active work in Glacier Park during 
1926 were cancelled by the park authorities 
when a serious fire-hazard situation developed 
during the summer months and the entire 
forest service concentrated their efforts on 
forest-fire prevention and extinguishing. At 
Rainier National Park, forty-five Seattle, 
Washington, Boy Scouts continued the work 
that had already been started and opened a 
mile-long trail over difficult territory which 
opened a portion of the park hitherto inac- 
cessible. The scouts, of Troop No. 65, were 
commended by Major O. A. Tomlinson, 
government superintendent of the park, for 
their efficient work. The trail built extended 
from Ipsut Pass in the Carbon River District 
on the northwest side of the park to Eunice 
Lake, one of the most beautiful bodies of 
water in the national reserve. The work was 
done without pay as a public service. 

This year plans are being completed by the 
National Camping Department of the Boy 
Scouts of America to continue the work in all 
the parks. Five-year programs are being 
arranged and Eagle Scouts participating in- 
the work will be awarded sleeve badges issued 
by the National Camping Department. 


Resolution 

HEREAS, GOD gave us trees as an 

assurance of awakening life in the spring- 
time; comforting shade in the summer; for 
beauty in the fall; for warmth in the winter’s 
chill; for shelter from the inclemency of 
weather; for ordinary necessities of life; for 
more than we can now or ever hope to account 
for, and, 

WHEREAS, we feel that all of this has been 
placed in our hands in trust—to love, to guard, 
to conserve; therefore be it 

oY oe, That we, members of Troops 

t and 2, Green River; Troop 3, Rock Springs; 
ew 1, Superior; Troop 1, Winton; Troop 
Ze Reliance; Troop 2, Evanston, Wyoming, 
Boy Scouts of America, pledge ourselves not 
to use our axes on living trees while on hikes, 
either individually or collectively; that we 
will extinguish, in approved scout manner, 
our fires before leaving them; that we will 
constitute ourselves protectors and conserva- 
tors of this form of life and use our influence 
in having all others do likewise. 


Boy Scouts Do Many Good Turns 
AMID the din and dazzle of bombs which 


climaxed “five brilliant nights” last 
week, youngsters in khaki, most of them 
armed with brooms, were stationed at strategic 
points on the fair grounds, on the roofs of 
buildings, wherever there was danger from 
sparks, to fight incipient fires. They were the 
boy scouts. This duty was one of many Good 
Turns credited to them during Brockton’s 
carnival week. 

Theirs was unpaid labor. Ethics of a good 
Scout proscribe pay for a Good Turn. These 
boys are being taught a code that is in no 
sense general these days—that service to the 
community, to the aged, to the distressed, 
to the less fortunate, to all who need a helping 
hand, should be given freely without thought 
of gain or reward. They are being taught many 
useful things, principally to employ their time 
usefully. 

From such boys come useful citizens. The 
results of the wholesome training they are 
receiving were so manifest in their carriage, 
conduct and healthy appearance as_ they 
marched or competed in tests of skill that no 
adult could fail to be impressed, and favorably. 

The Boy Scout Movement has gained a 
firm foothold in the Brockton district. It is 
one worthy of the support and cooperation 
of every father of a normal, active boy whose 
excess of physical energy needs a wholesome 
outlet. 

—Editorial in Brockton (Mass.) Enterprise. 


Other Eagle Scout Trails 


IGHTEEN Eagle Scouts, representing four 
of the six Boy Scout Councils in the State 





of Utah, recently spent ten days in building 
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Lend wingstoyoureyes! Peopleand objects 
milesaway seemclose. Wonder telescope 
brings new pleasures to home, farm, 
camp, travel, sport. Study themyste- 

rious Sun spots; see Moon 

4S andStarsasnever before, 
("\ Seepeople on the beach, 
FREE Yes, absolutely@ 
free! A hand- 


Also Solar Eye 
Piece to view the 


On delivery of Telescope, free Case and 
Eye Piece pay Postman only $1.85, plus 
postage, (2completeoutfits $3.50.) Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. 
end today, entertain your friends! 


&CO.,Dept. 1142 Chicago 











OH Boy—AEROPLANES 


Here's great fun for young aviators. Fly one of 
these famous Broadfield airplane models. Nifty 
little air gliders which loop the loop, nose dive, 
side slip, and sail 200 to 500 ft. Speedy twin 
propeller racing models which fly over 1200 feet 
and perform all the stunts that Lindbergh does. 
Sold by toy shops everywhere, or order direct 
from factory. 

Broadfield No. 4..$ .25 Broadfield No. 30. .$3.50 
Air Gliders os 5. “$ 50 Flyers No. 40. en 

No. . $1.00 No. 45. .$8.50 


(Postage Joe Pod on (Add 10% for Postage and 
Gliders) Packing on Flyers) 


BROADFIELD TOY CO., Inc. 
8 Yale Street Est.1919 Hempstead, N.Y. 
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389 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK,N Y 
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HAT a fine gift a Plumb 

Official Scout Axe makes! 
Gleaming red handle with gold 
stamping; ivory black head, 
stamped in gold with your 
scout insignia. 


Give Dad one for wood-shed 
and camping trips. Or Uncle 
—to carry in the car. Or 
Brother—for his vacation in 
the woods. Or that boy friend 
you want to remember. 


Or have Mother suggest to 
Dad that you’d like to have 
one yourself. 


A Plumb is the finest gift 
you can buy. Ask your hard- 
ware man, or official scout out- 
fitter. Price (including leather 
sheath), $1.80. Axe alone (no 
sheath), $1.40. Slightly higher 
in Far West and Canada. 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


Hammers mers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 


mystic INVISIBLE INK 


Writing can’t be seen unless you know secret. Useful 
for many purposes and lots of fun. Per bottle postpaid, 
15 cents, 2 for 25 cents. 


VALLEY NOVELTY CO., cetawa*ut: 


BOW HANDLES 


pms handles obtainable for bows of any size or we cy 
OO, COGN. «occ ccccccccc cscs ccccccssccsscccece 
FEATHER YOUR ade ARROWS 

Use new FEATHER PATTERN and cut your own 

feathers Py a in aaer RED or BLAC 7 

durable fibre sheet. ach 3.2 

Join our te “Archery Club. Send 4c for. par- 

ticulars. 

EAGLE ARCHERY CO. “everything in sy vl 
821 Santa Fe Drive, Denver, Colo., U. S 


Ls ‘ BE THE LIFE OF THE PARTY 
ef Learn to Whistle 


T'll teach you in 24 hours to whistle the latest songs 
and imitate bird calls using your tongue and lips— 
new method. Amaze your friends, whistle 
C —— at parties, over radio, earnextra money, 
pular. FREE with order. Invisible 

Bird Cale Complete with instructions 10c. 


JACK THE WHISTLER 
Dept. 1B, New Haven, Conn. 
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THE POCKET TELESCOPE the vest pocket. ~~ ete with meee 
32.00, Atdealer or direct, postpaid. Money back guaran 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COM SMPANY 

828 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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fot.s miles of new trails in the ‘‘Granddaddy*” 
Lake Basin District seventy-five miles from 
Salt Lake City. The party worked under the 
direction of Virgil Goates, Scoutmaster of 
Troop 121, Salt Lake City, J. C. Hoganson of 
the Agricultural College at Logan, and 
Inspector Willis of the United States Forestry 
Service. 


Adopted by Indians 
How twenty-four Eagle Scouts were in- 
ducted into the Blackfeet tribe of Indians 
with pomp and tribal ceremony. 

The Eagle Scouts were members of the 
national Eagle Scout camp. At the close of a 
two weeks’ construction period, when they 
had finished three-quarters of a mile of pony 
trail over dangerous rock slides, the whole 
camp, numbering twenty-four scouts and four 
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The ranean Good on 


The following, taken from a few 
_ troop reports, is offered as a sugges- 
tion to troops wishing to undertake a 

_ Christmas Good Turn. 


At Christmas time supplied six needy 
families with baskets of foodstuffs, also 
clothing, toys and games for the chil- 
dren, of which there were fifty-one.— 
Troop 203, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

Gave two “slabs” of bacon to each © 
of two poor families in town at Christmas | 
time.—Troop 1, Inavais, Neb. ‘ 

Repaired and painted about 250 toys © 
for the poor. We boxed and delivered © 
same on Christmas Day.—Troop 101, 
Denison, Tex. 

Provided Christmas baskets for © 
thirty-three families totaling 202 persons, 
each family receiving more than enough 
for one meal. Work done under sanction 
of community chest.— Troop 11, Oak- 
Jand, Cal. 

At Christmas each Patrol provided 
for one family.— Troop 32, Dallas, Tex. 

Christmas baskets for three poor | 
families. — Troop 6, Binghamton, — 
LN. Y. 2 
_ Provided six 26-foot Christmas trees © 
= and other decorations for Portland, Ore., — 
_ Veterans Hospital.—Troop 56, Port- — 
land, Ore. 

Gave Christmas tree, decorated, to 
-_ poor family.—Troop 102, Hopkins, — 
Minn. : 
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leaders, was taken to the Blackfeet Indian 
reservation adjoining the park. 

There, amid a spectacular and impressive 
aboriginal «ceremony, they were complimented 
upon their splendid contribution to the trail 
work of Glacier, and as a reward were made 
bona-fide me mbers of the tribe. 

Lillico, whose flaming thatch was the bright 
spot of the whole party, received the name of 
Red Eagle. 

Correction 
‘THROUGH an error we stated, in October, 
that Eagle Scout Ballentine was from Palm 
Beach, Florida. He lives at Fort Myers, Florida, 
and the plane he made was a six-foot model. 


Climbing Western Peaks 


PLENTY of thrills were experienced by a 

party of scouts and Scout Leaders of 
Hoquiam, W ashington, during a summer 
hiking trip into the tall peaks of the Olympic 
*| Peninsula, from which they returned a few 
days ago. In one place heavy snow was 
encountered in a pass between two of the tall 
peaks; a little farther, along the trail the party 
observed several black bears. Climbing Mount 
Christe several elk were observed, and also a 
buck deer. During a climb up } Mount Seattle 
the party observed a thunder-storm at a 
distance, and saw lightning strike in a forest on 
Mount Dana. A forest fire resulted. 

Three of the scouts, with Scoutmaster Tony 
Lehtinen, were directed by the Forest Ranger 
to fight the blaze. It took them two and one- 
half hours to cross the divide to the scene of the 
fire. They spent the remainder of the day 
and most of the night fighting it. On the 
following day they were relieved by the forest 
service and by other scouts, who completed 
the work in extinguishing the fire. On the return 
trip other elk were sighted, some of which 
allowed the scouts to draw near enough to make 
close-up photographs. 


Buffalo Holds the Bridge 


Two thousand Boy Scouts of Buffalo, New 
York, mobilized to assist the Police Depart- 
ment in handling the tremendous crowd which 





assembled on August 7th for the dedication of 











Trains Unruly Hair— 


to Stay Neatly Combed 


| your hair is difficult to keep in 


or lacks natural gloss and lustre, it is 


very easy to give it that 
rich, glossy, refined and 
orderly appearance, so es- 
sential to well-groomed 
boys. 

Justrubalittle Glostora 
through your hair once 
or twice a week —or 
after shampooing, and 
your hair will then stay, 
each day, just as you 
comb it. 

Glostora softens the 
hair and makes it pliable. 
Then, even stubborn hair 
will stay in place of its 
own accord. 

It gives your’ hair 
that natural, rich, well- 


of leaving it stiff and arti- 
ficial looking as waxy 
pastes and creams do. 

Glostora also keeps the 


place, 








THE R. L, WATKINS COMPANY 
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healthy by restoring the natural oils 
from which the hair derives its health, 


life, gloss and lustre, 

Try it! See how easy it 
is to keep your hair 
combed any style you 
like, whether parted on 
the side, in the center, or 
brushed straight back. 

If you want your hair 
to lie down particularly 
smooth and tight, after 
applying Glostora,simply 
moisten your hair with 
water before brushing it. 
Alarge bottle of Glostora 
_ costs but a trifle at any 
” drug store. 
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TRY IT FREE 1 


27-G-365 | 
6 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio | 


Please send me FREE, asample of GLOSTORA, all charges paid. 


pf orn 060+40 60403001 600k boda Me thensdbabebanaee "| 
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scalp soft, and the hair 


Canadian address; 462 3 Wellington! St., West, T Toronto 2-Ont. 
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FREE TO BOYS 
Now! 


“THE SHOOTER’'S 
Tells how to hold, aim and handle ae’ _ ol 
you guide othersin correctk« 1owledgeof guns. 
‘ontains 
safety and common sense instruction every 
sees and boy should have. Melps to make 
leaders. Yourcopy Free. Write 7 — 


The NEW BENJAMIN &! RIFLE 
Rrowets 


America’sOriginal AirRifle 
$52 at your dealer's 
BENJAMIN or sent postpaia. Write? 











Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 621 N. Broadway, St.Louis, Mo. 








}} to learn. 


LEARN CARTOONING 


You can learn cartooning suc- 
cessfully at home, during spare 
time. The Landon Picture 
Chart Method of teaching 
makes original drawing easy 
Write today for 
chart to test your ability and 
examples of the work of suc- % 
cessful students now earning from $75 to $200 and 
more per week. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL 2°25. "zter22'¢«- 


Cleveland, Ohio. 











FOR CHRISTMAS 


ing equipment you will be all 
set to be a REGULAR 
SCOUT. 


Here is the knife just as it will hang 
on your belt or go in your pocket. 
If dad will add this to your scout- 







GET YOUR ULSTER OFFICIAL 


The NEW 


A Screw-driver that is 


a real one. 
stronger. 


with a spiked edge to 
get a grip on the can. 
Remem 
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Improvements 






Longer and 
A can opener 
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do come true. 


You don’t see any other pres- 
ent at first; just that new Bicycle 


“Oh Boy! 


HE first glimpse Christmas 
morning proves that dreams 


you’ve wanted so long. 


Maybe you were not quite sure 
that Dad would take you seri- 
ously—that you had “sold” him 
on the idea that a Bicycle was, 
after all, the best thing he could 


give you. 


Now you can “show the gang” 
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* Model C~ 


















It is There” 


a real down-to-this-minute Bicy- 
cle with the Multiple Disc Clutch 
New Departure Coaster Brake. 


Gee! How smooth its works— 
how quick it takes hold and 
slows the speed—how free and 
easy it spins when the brake lets 
go. You can ride anywhere now 
and always know you’re safe. 


Will the other fellows want it, 
too? You bet. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 
Bristol, Conn, 


You can get the new Model 
C on any make of Bicycle, or 
your dealer can quickly lace 
it in your old wheel. Ask 
him t it today. 


Re 















THE 
CRAWFORD, 
McGREGOR & 
CANBY CO., 
Dayton, Ohio, 


Please send me a cop 


of your free booklet, 
for Golfers.” 


Name ane eet 


Address cee 


City 


Mail this 
for your 
copy 
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Thad’ it Dad) 


Joe has one 


ready. 


A “ASK Dad—he 

y knows.” Most 
likely MACGREGORS 
are his favorite clubs, 
too. So get our new 
Christmas booklet, 
Gifts for Golfers, right 
away and let him look it 
over. If he doesn’t grasp 
the point, you can easily 
put a bug in his ear.” _ 


For Dads who are not 
already familiar with 
MACGREGOR super- 
iority, we might mention that these clubs 
come from the largest golf club factory in 
the world— made by workmen who know 
golf and play it regularly over our own 
private course. 

This new Christmas booklet is free for the asking. 


Send for your copy at once, while they last. Use cou- 
pon or post card—don’t bother to write a letter. 


ba? | 


The CRAWFORD, McGREGOR & CANBY CO. 
Established 1829 Dayton, Ohio 
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the new International Peace Bridge between 
Canada and the United States. In order to 
witness the ceremonies thousands of persons 
stood for hours waiting for the arrival of the 
Prince of Wales, Vice-President Dawes and 
other notables. The scouts, not content with 
merely performing the passive function of 
holding ropes to check the crowd, saw an 
opportunity to perform a real service by 
supplying persons in the crowd with drinking- 
water. The scouts obtained buckets and cups 
and served water to many persons. In the 
opinion of police and other observers their 
ministrations were effective in preventing heat 
prostrations. 


The Practical Value of Scouting 

CORRESPONDENT writes: In turning 

his machine about on the narrow road 
close to the dam which supplies water for one 
of California’s big irrigation projects, one of the 
Sunday visitors backed the empty car over 
the steep embankment. It stopped un- 
damaged and right side up about thirty feet 
below the road. 

Collecting three sets of blocks and tackle 
from the nearby construction camp, nearly a 
dozen men attempted to hoist the car back 
onto the road. Difficulty arose immediately. 
After the car had been pulled up a few feet, 
a new hitch was necessary, and a loop had to 
be tied in one of the ropes at changing points 
that would hold without slipping and yet could 
be untied easily for a new hitch further on. 

Not one of the men present could tie a knot 
that would turn the trick. Pulling on the rope 
with the men was Scout John Hall of Sonora 
Troop, California. One of the men, knowing 
something about scout work, asked Scout Hall 
if he could tie such a knot. After a few 
minutes’ work young Hall had a perfect bow- 
line knot just where it was needed. 

As the automobile was gradually pulled up 
on the grade and slack was formed in the rope, 
this scout tied knot after knot exactly where 
needed. ‘The practical side of scout work was 
forcibly brought out and impressed on the 
minds of those men there who were not able to 
do an apparently simple task. 


Brief Items of Scout News 

HE Blind School Scout Troop of Raleigh, 

North Carolina, won the swimming meet of 
the Wake County Boy Scout Council, handily. 
They scored forty-three points to twenty-six 
by their nearest rival, Troop No. 6. 

° * * * 

When one of the racing cars at the North 
Mississippi-North Alabama Fair plunged 
through the outer fence and badly lacerated 
the driver about the head and arms, Star 
Scout Frank Murff and Second Class Scout 
Finley Biagi were the first on the scene of 
the accident rendering First Aid Treatment. 
The driver praised the scouts for their speedy 
and effective treatment. 

© *« « 

Amesbury, Mass., Scouts, under the leader- 
ship of Carl L. Hilton, recently took charge 
of the program of entertainment at a local 
Rotary meeting. The whole entertainment 
was descriptive of a day in camp. 

* * * 

When one of the bicycle riders at the Pueblo 
(Colo.) State Fair collapsed, Troop 27, with 
Scoutmaster John Barclay was on hand to 
render first aid. So impressed were the officials 
that they wanted to remunerate the Troop, 
but, of course, they wouldn’t hear of it, for this 
was only their daily Good Turn. 

* * * 

One hundred and twelve scouts of Albany, 
N. Y., took part in the Saratoga Sesqui 
Pageant. As a token of honor twenty-five of 
these scouts were chosen to receive the flags 
sent by the forty-eight States, and carry 
them in the massed flag ceremony, which was 
a part of the Pageant. 

* * > 

Troop 23 of Fort Sam Houston, Tex., 
Scoutmaster Paul A. Frick, is composed en- 
tirely of sons of officers and other members of 
the military establishment at this post. It is 
one of the few entirely mounted Troops in the 
country. 

* * + 

Seventy boys of the Chippewa Council of 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., were assigned to the 
Northern Wisconsin State Fair grounds for 
service during the week of its existence. They 
ran First Aid, Information and Lost Children 
Booths, and in several other ways rendered 
a fine service, for which the fair authorities 
commended them very highly. 

* * * 


Sea Scouts of the ship Eskbank, of Hono- 
lulu, acted as guards of honor for Secretary of 
the Interior Hubert Work and Hon. Wallace 
R. Farrington, Governor of Hawaii, at the 
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WeShip On Approval 


Select the bicycle you 
prefer from the 44 
styles, colors, and sizes. 
We will ship it subject to 
your approval and trial. 
Direct From Factory. 


00 00 No extravagant selling 
Save $10 > 0825 * expenses enter into the 
cost and selling prices of these bicycles. Factory-to- 


Rider saves you big money and assures you of service 
when necessary. Prices From $21.50 Up. 


We allow 30 days to try and test the 
bicycle. If it does not suit—then return at 
our expense and your trial will not cost you 
a penny. Do business direct with the 
makers of Ranger —Pathfinder — 
Crusader bicycles. 


2 $450 Guaranteed. Lamps, wheel 
Tires (25 equipment. Lew pe vg 


Write for catalog and free premium offer. 
Mead cycieco., dept. .16, Chicage 
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IT’S A BEAR!!! 

IT’S ABSOLUTELY DIFFERENT 
OUR PLAN IS REAL—PRACTICAL 
Many Scouts and Troops are working it. 

NO SELLING—NO SOLICITING ORDERS 


Let us show you how to build up a steady income: 
The British Scouts are doing it. Address 


COLLAPSIBLE TUBE RECOVERY CO. 
Box 103 . - . Matawan, N, J. 

















U. 8. POST OFFICE— 
BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE 
Statement of the ownership, management, circulation 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of BOYS’ LIFE, = monthly at New York, 
N. Y., for October 1, 1927. State of New York, County 
of New York. Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared Paul 
W. Willson, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the acting business 
manager of THE BOYS’ LIFE and that the followi: 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, ma t, ete., of theaf id 
publication for the date shown in the above caption 
required by the Act of August 24th, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 1. That the names and 
addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: Publisher, Boy Scouts of 
America (Inc.), 200 Fifth Ave., 2 
Editors, James E. est, F. K. Mathiews, Daniel 
Carter Beard, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; Manag- 
ing Editor, None; Business Manager, eric L. 
Colver, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; Acting Business 
Manager, Paul W. Willson. 2. That the owners are 
The Boy Scouts of America, incorporated Feb: 8, 
1910, under the laws of the District_of Columbia, 
governing “institutions of Learning.” Federal cha 
granted by Congress June 15, 1916. There are no 
individual stockholders. The 7 





Colin H. Livingstone, Washington. D. C.; Honorary 
Vice-President, Daniel Carter Beard, —, } ® # 





Vice-President, Chas. C. Moore Francisco, Cal.; 
National Scout Commissioner, Daniel Carter Beard, 
viushing, .t Treasurer, George D. Pratt, New 
York wy Chief a ———s James E. West, 


e circumstan 

which stockholders ard security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a ca) ty other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this a! t has no reason to believe 
that any other person, agoodiaten, of corporation has 
any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, 

other uri han so stated by him. P. W. 
Willson, Acting Business a. Sworn to and sub- 
scribed before me this Ist y of October, 1927, 
Kathleen P. Bolger, Notary Public, New York County, 
No. 739, New York Register No. 9845. My commis- 
sion expires March 30, 1929. 
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The SILVER ACE 


Model Airplane 


—flies 
800 feet! 





The Perfect Christmas Gift 


This scale model monoplane beautifully 
built, with our exclusive motor, will thrill 
you when you see its remarkable flight. 
2% foot wing spread. Unbreakable 
propeller and chassis. Demountable mo- 
tor and wings. Shock absorbers. 
Price, all ready to fly.......... $10 
Price, partly assembled— with wheels, 
ropeller, motor, chassis, and sides of 
bode all made and frame of wings, tail and 
rudder all formed............. .. $8 
Full instructions for easy completion 
of assembly and flight inclosed. Also a 
strong and handy winding machine free. 
If your local store does not carry The 
Silver Ace, send us your name and ad- 
dress with check, or money order, adding 
50 cents for packing and shipping. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 
Dept. B, 521 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


It's NEW! 














(KoKoMo} 
All-Steel Balloon Skate 


Entirely new, distinctly different, decidedly better! 
Here is a radical change in design and construction 
that makes the new, Kokomo All-Steel Balloon Skate 
stronger, faster, betfer looking and more comfortable. 
The NEW all-steel balloon wheel (with 16 ball 
bearings) means to skating comfort what the balloon 
tire means to the automobile, It is the strongest 
skate wheel made. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, remit direct and we 
will ship postpaid at the prices below: 

KoKoMo All-Steel Balloons............ $2.15 
KoKoMo Rubber Tired Balloons....... $3.20 
KoKoMo Junior Model (For kiddies 3 to,6 years).$1.75 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL COMPANY, KOKOMO, INDIANA 


Little Brother Pool Table 


A Little Brother to the one grown-ups play on. Dad 
will get a real kick playing with you. He can place his 
shots and make the balls behave just like he does on 


the big table. Malled Postpaid 
inU S.A. 




















Size PRICE 
19X13x4)4 ins. 
For sale at leading department 


| $] 50 
stores and toy dealers or matled i 


Postpaid upon receipt of price. Order Now 
steel—coated red—lacquered back, 
Green Vello Cloth Top. Balls 7 in. diametere 
Cues 4x19in. Completely equipped as illustrated. 
Packed in attractively coleed carton. A REAL 
TABLE AT A LOW PRICE. 


Reliance Manufacturing & Supply Co. 
1405 Brighton Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Made of heav 
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International School Pageant, which was 


attended by 40,000 people. 
* * +. 


The National Geological Survey has named 
a peak, 12,050 feet high, in Sequoia National 
Park, the Eagle Scout Peak in honor of three 
Eagle Scouts, Frederick Armstrong, Coe Swift, 
nd Eugene Howell, who were the first to climb 
t. 


. + * * 

When it was found that a five-year-old boy 
of Vineland, N. J., was missing, the Scout 
Troop was mobilized and in an hour and a 
half the missing youngster was found and 
returned to his parents. 

* * * 

Scout Kingsley Dawson, of 100 W. 87th 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri, recently won 
the Boy Scout tournament in miniature aircraft 
flying at Convention Hall in that city. Daw- 
son’s three flights totaled 45 3/5 seconds, his 
longest being 16 4/5 seconds. 

* * * 

Scouting furnishes the discipline and honor 
system among the boys of the Everett, Wash- 
ington, Orphanage, according to a report of 
officials. 

* * * 

An unknown Boy Scout of Elmira, New 
York, found a purse belonging to Dr. Ernest 
G. Treat of that city, containing $500. The 
scout returned the purse to the doctor’s home 
and refused a reward. 

* * * 

When Joseph Partadenovech, fourteen years 
old, employed in a garage in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, set his clothes on fire recently while 
working, and then ran madly out into the 
street with his clothing ablaze, Clifford Hanko, 
fifteen, a Boy Scout, made a flying tackle, 
threw him into a heap of sand and extinguished 
the blaze. 

* * * 

Sea Scout Troop, No. 40, of Staten Island, 
New York, has been out on a summer cruise 
on the U. S. Coast Guard Cutter Seminole. 
The Sea Scouts were in charge of Apprentice 
Coxswain, who during the cruise commanded 
the boat’s crew, the division allotted to the Sea 
Scouts. The Coast Guard Cutter was in 
charge of Captain M. S. Hay. 

aa + * 

To show their appreciation of the help 
scouts were to them, 450 members of the Con- 
servation Society of York, Pa., entertained 
the scouts of the city at dinner. 

* + * 

Klamath Falls, Oregon, had an unsightly 
dump, and the scouts there decided to clear 
itupasaCivicGood Turn. They carted away 
forty truck loads of the débris, and leveled off 
the ground where the dump had been. 

* * * 

Boy Scouts of Austin, Texas, have given 
thirty books and two tons of magazines to the 
traveling library of the country’s rural schools. 

* * * 


Dallas, Texas, has organized its 1,200 scouts 
in the city and outlying districts to respond 
to an emergency call in a few minutes. 

+ * a 

An unknown Boy Scout of York, Pa., stood 
all day on the Lincoln Highway at Pinney 
Mountain Inn and warned motorists of a 
severe buckle in the concrete road. 


Bitten by a Bear 


By Joe Mills 


THE only serious injury I ever suffered from 

a wild animal was inflicted inside the city 
limits of Denver, Colorado’s largest city and 
capital. The beginning of this story dated 
back to the time when I discovered that an- 
other grizzly had intruded into the “bad lands” 
of my bears. The first announcement of the 
strange bear’s arrival was its tracks, together 
with those of two tiny cubs. This was in 
May, while yet the snowbanks lingered in that 
high country. 

Across the miles of fallen timber I lugged a 
steel bear trap and set it in a likely spot be- 
side the frozen carcass of a deer. Afterward 
I inspected it every day, though, to do so, I 
had to cross boggy, rough country, fretted over 
with fallen logs. I always found plenty of 
bear tracks, it was typical bear country—and 
there were many signs of their activities: old 
logs torn apart, ant hills disturbed, and lush 
grass trampled. 

The first week in June, I made a surprising 
catch—three grizzly bears and a fox. 
mother grizzly had stepped into my trap, and 
her two cubs, of about fifteen pounds each, had 
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i WACO TOOL WORKS, Inc. 
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Tents, Blankets, Cots, - Shirts, | 
Breeches, Bugles, Haversacks, etc., 
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today for copy. Established 1868. 


Army & Navy Supply Co. \ 
| Dept. 201. Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia 
BOY S! 
Enter this Contest 


500.Cash TF 


Every boy will want our 
new, thrilling and beauti- 
fully illustrated book. It S 
is a most interesting story 

and tells you all about the new Meccano. It fully 
explains the fun and ease with which you can build 
hundreds of wonderful working models in colors, such 
as ‘steam shovels, wrecking cars, cranes, bridges, 
etc. These models are exact duplicates of the real 
engineering machines from which they are copied. 
With this book you will receive an entry blank for 
the great Meccano Prize Contest—first prize $500 in 
cash. You may be the lucky boy. 

Writetoday. The book — entry blank bp bs sent | 
ou free upon receipt of your name and address an 
the names yon addresses of three (3) of your friends. 

Put No. B-3 after your own name for reference. 


Meccano Company, Inc., Div-B-3, Elizabeth, N. J. 
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2% years ago, the REXCRAFT competed against 

the best bugles in the country and was chosen 

ot alone as the first Official Boy Scout 
le. 


To-day, thousands of REXCRAFT OFFICIALS 
in daily use by Scouts from Coast to Coast 
= attest to the fact that there are none su- 
perior. 


REXCRAFT Official Bugles are sold by, Music 
Dealers, Scout Outfitters, and Sporting Goods 
Stores. Key of ““G” slide to “F.’’ U. S. Army 
Specifications. Highly polished Brass finish. 


$ 5 00 —fully guaranteed for barrels 
. of fun—years of service 


FREE with ser REXCRAFT Official Bugle a 
copy of ““A Guide to the Mastery of the Bugle.” 
Only five notes to learn. Any boy of 7 years can 
blow the REXCRAFT, 


REXCRAFT, Inc. 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn New York 
anemic COUPON---——— 


REXCRAFT, Inc., 12-27 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Please send me REXCRAFT Official Bugle with 


free booklet. Enclosed find $5.00. 
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lingered near by, until growing hungry, they a 
had ventured to their mother, and one had The best that can be made ( 


° been caught in a coyote trap set to protect the 
bait. The fox had been caught before the BEAN’S MAINE 
Ve TY Aa Y Z 2 bear’s arrival. Mrs. Grizzly, frantic over her 


S. is 
predicament, had demolished everything with SNOW-SHOE 


in her reach, tearing the red fox fromaits trap, in Gees “ace of eo 


literally shreddin, it, apparently feeling he was lected Maine second 
to blame for her misfortune. ~ ~ growth white ash, sea- 
Her struggles soon exhausted her, for it was 
a warm day, and when I discovered her, she 
was about spent, and easily dispatched. °:‘*: 
The cubs, very small, helpless, and forlorn, 


soned so they cannot warp. 
howled lustily for their mother. I decided to 
tie their feet together, and their mouths shut. 
From the first week in June until the middle 
of December, they grew from fifteen pounds 


The best cowhide cured by 
to’forty each. Although they were interest- 


a secret process to prevent 
* 
Wi th yo ur ing pets, their keep became a problem. Such 
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them perfect balance. 
food, but, oh, the quantity! Then, too, I L. L. BEAN. 43 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
couldn’t leave them and go on long trips. So 
I decided to part with them. The city of } ———————— 


Men’s $9.75 Ladies’ $9.50 
Denver sent a representative to see me, for they 
Sample Free 
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wanted some grizzlies to show Eastern tourists. 
It was with the feeling that I was betraying 










































the cubs however, and I finally took vg . to 
’ Denver. They were so obedient and we 
He happy | seen Il be when you coms behaved that I hesitated to deliver them into Scoutmasters 
own ristmas morning to find a unknown hands. They knew their names, tins celts inne 
f Carrom set under the Christmas tree. Johnny and Jenny, as well as children know 25 Cents 
. What sport you will have! Fifty-seven theirs. At command they would stand erect, Geciahaae 
“eo 234 \ different games to pla walk about on their hind feet, whining eagerly eins 
* oa ' ¥: for some treat, looking for all the world like GEO. W. MOORE 
a I i — will funny, little, old men. 44 Farnsworth St. 
“eo Oh ban con eens cen mye At the Denver City Zoo, we were welcomed Ey 
O~ ats ue Frockets——oeven Dattles an by the keeper, Mr. Hill, who courteously in- 
fifty-two other delightful gamesto play, you vited me to spend the day with him, and en- bu 
Gmplete with will never grow tired of this wonderful gift. tertained me by taking me into many of the Es 
cages, permitting me to feed some of the 
PIECES OF 57 GAMES—72 PIECES OF EQUIPMENT animals, and telling me interesting tales of mi 
EQUIPMENT Rostemene inode = Dandweee rings, 15 numbered happenings at the Zoo. ou 
iscs, ten pins, ackstop, | score tab, 3 spinning tops, When we returned to the lar losure 
3 yellow flies, 3 flies, 2 cues, 1 dic » 2 dice, ge enclos 
only es surrounding the cages of the larger and fiercer $20 Musical Instruments 
At All Dealers animals, Mr. Hill asked me to assist in trans- | Jeupsbelgs.ct 5 Yisline Tenor Banjo, Hawalian Guitar. Banjo, Cornet, 
$ 00 ferring a brown and a black bear to the cage | beprendte ownany cents a day for lessons fs your only expense” Oot Blu 
and where my pets were to be housed. These other | With'the Aree four lessons, We rustantes ruecens ora eres BY Bote size 
up Q oY bears were over a year old and more than] (riya, Scie ene, wonek.& free trial. Write for book- The 
THE } 7 ( y We ), Co. double the size of Johnny and Jenny. The CHICAGO, ICORRESPONDENCE | SCHOOL OF MUSIC, INC. holl 
brown bear went willingly enough into the new a ee a ee Senay oe all | 
GAME BOARDS cage, and we expected the black bear to follow,], = ae 
; LUDINGTON + MICHIGAN but when he reached the cage door, he stopped. | Papa a= YoY = VES Ms keYeoye) or 
Gently we’ urged him forward, but his mind EY itis ed Reet tied ane Gala Canin Con 
. . San aN; ou ave liked our atalog E, 
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tended and was homesick for his old cage. The 
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keeper was tactful, and unobtrusively] tried BOWS—ARROWS = 


to maneuver the bear into the cage without | Targets— Accessories— Raw Materials 

















exciting his obstinacy further but he wouldn’t Archery Outfits Make Appreciated Gifts 
yield. At last it came to a show down. He] L.E.STEMMLERCO. (Dept. E) QueensVillage, N.Y. 
had the option of forcing the bear into the Est. 1912 Dealers write for price also. 





cage, or letting him go back. 

“You go inside and snub the rope around 
the bars,” the keeper directed me. ‘I'll boost 
from behind—we’ll show him a trick or two.” 
A crowd had collected outside the heavy 
iron fence. Suggestions were abundant. No 
young man ever had so much advice in so 
short a time. However, we were too busily 
engaged to profit by what we were told. 

The keeper boosted the bear—and I took 
up the slack in the rope, but still the bear < 


balked, though three times we double-teamed Setie. ond Soe 
against him. Then, suddenly, he let go all Buliding cable, ite rove 
holds and lunged through the doorway, charg- yg 
ing headlong upon me and sank his teeth into gg Wie. welding ire. Si 
my left knee. The bite and the force of his Done = 


unexpected charge knocked me backward into wire, ploe-organ wire, wire hoops, barbed wire, woven wire fences. 
the corner. Instantly the bear was on top of | setting. wire surings, soncrete, reinforcing, wire, mest. pails, 
me, growling, biting and striking. fjamraray fsperaeed sory of how sive and wire made nee 
With my uninjured leg I kicked out savagely | AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + CHICAGO 
and thrust him away, sliding him back across 
the slippery concrete. Again he charged, and 
once more I kicked him off. 

At this juncture the keeper rushed to 
another cage where he kept an iron bar for 


just such emergencies, but the bar was away Learn at Home | Vy 


from home that day. : . 
At this crisis, Johnny and Jenny arrived, Mail Be a toxiternie, Loom 
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Trap “yA easy in ashort 






» . Go to your nearest dealer or 
write for full details. LUDWIG & 
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Jenny collided with the bars of the cage and] | MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. 
Wonderfal fascinating new art. All se- 
crets revealed, EAsily, quickly learned by 

Decorate home 


staggered back, dazed. But Johnny found 
the open cage door, and charged the black 
bear ferociously. The black bear outweighed 
my little grizzly three to one, but Johnny 
struck his sensitive snout, forcing him into a 
corner, and followed up, striking with both paws, 
lunging in and taking furry samples of his hide. 
Within a few seconds the black bear was 
climbing the side of the cage, and howling for 
help. He gained the shelf near the roof. 
Johnny, unable to climb, sat below, growling 
maledictions in bear language, daring him to K 
come down and fight it out. But the black | | Don’t delay. Send Co 

had had more than enough. He stuck to the} JSSSS00SeuReunceusuesescsas 
safety seat, whimpering with pain and fright. ¥ 1343 Elwood See, Cenene 
Thus, limping and reluctant, I took leave of 
my pets. The ambulance had arrived to 
rush me to the hospital where my knee was to 
be treated. As long as I could see them, they 
looked after me, wondering at my desertion. 
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The Nation’s Strength is the Nation’s Health. 
Buy Christmas Seals and help preserve it. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


CHRISTMAS! 


Make it last through 
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ASK DAD! 


Every Scout has wanted to start 


building the official 30-inch model. 
Every Scout’s Dad will be glad to 


make a Christmas present of the 
outfit. 


GET TOGETHER 


Blue prints, plans and instructions, including full- 
size patterns for each piece required, sell for $1.00. 
The complete knock-down boat with ready-sawed 
hollow hull sections, completely sewed sails, and 
all hardware and material needed to complete the 
boat (except the paint) sell for $6.00. Send check 
or money order to the TOSEBO MODEL YACHT 
COMPANY, Woodstock, Illinois, or write for illus- 
trated booklet. 





Getup a WINTER SPORTS CLUB 
Boys and Girls, write us: We 
show you how. 
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eaning ~ the King 
en of Outdoor ogres. 
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of Americas winter ski- 








FREE Plans for Ski Jumping 
‘Towerand Tournament 
Rules sent to any Sports Club 





MARTIN A.STRAND SKI CO. 
118 STRAND ST. NEW RICHMOND, WIS. 


STRAND ADULT AND KID TOBOGGANS 
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toward a car half in and half out of the road, 
and up to its forward axles in the mud. 

Don, his slicker dripping, went around to 
the front of the car to look the situation over. 
It was an old, dilapidated looking bus, with 
ragged side curtains down and no lights—the 
same car that had been hidden in the junipers 
over by the Traps and had been used by 
Dusong that morning. There was something 
almost mysterious about its appearance. Don 
could not help eyeing it suspiciously. It was 
heavily loaded. With what he wondered? As 
he passed along the right side in the glare of 
the Ford’s headlights, the wind and rain 
flapped the loose end of one of the curtains 
wide, exposing several wooden cases painted 
yellow with brilliant red lettering. 


DON’s curiosity was satisfied. A chill that 

was not cause by the weather, ran down 

his pine and instinctively he circled the car a 

little wider, while he shot suspicious glances 

at Dusong and three companions who were 
laboring to get the car out of the mud. 

The front was well down in the roadside 





ditch. Dusong’s men were working knee-deep 
in the gumbo on the far side trying to get rocks 
under the wheels to give it traction. With a 
tow rope, old Tim-buck-too could yank it out 
of there in a jiffy. Don always carried a 
length of manila rope in the tool box. 

“C’mon, Buddy, git ah wiggle on. Yuh can 
yank us outa there pronto iffen yuh got ah tow 
rope,” growled Dusong, evidently annoyed at 
Don’s deliberate actions. 

Don hesitated. 

Knowing the contents of the car he was of 
half a mind to deny the existence of the tow 
rope. But*these fellows were ugly customers. 
No telling what they might do if he refused. 
They might appropriate Tim—as they had 
evidently intended to do, had they been home- 
steaders and not Boy Scouts—transfer the load 
of boxes to the Ford, and leave Babe and him 
there with the stranded car. 

Don decided. 

“Yes, we have a rope. We can get you out 
of there in jig time,” he said going back to the 
car. 

Dusong watched him; practically stood over 
him with the rifle still in the crook of his arm, 
as he rummaged in the tool-box, found the rope 
and returned to the stranded car. Tying fast 
to the front axle, he motioned Babe to drive 
Tim forward. Then fastening the hemp to 
Tim’s rear spring shackles, he signaled to 
Babe. 

Tim coughed, growled and sputtered. The 
wheels spun, sending up a shower of mud. 
Then they took hold and started forward. 
Slowly the stranded car with every one shov- 
ing behind, eased out of the mud and up onto 
the road. 

“Much obliged, Buddy,” growled Dusong, 

as Don untied the tow rope and started for- 
ward toward Tim. 
“Don’t mention it,” replied Don over his 
shoulder, hurrying ahead in the darkness to 
where Tim’s mud-splashed tail light glowed 
dully. He was glad to get away from the im- 
mediate vicinity of Dusong and his car. 


BABE stayed at the wheel. Don eased him- 
self in beside his companion and settled 
down in a thoughtful, troubled mood. 

“Nice little playmates to meet on the road a 
night like this—what did he have the rifle for, 
I wonder?” asked Babe when Tim was safely 
under way again. 

Don ignored the question: 

“Know who they were?” he asked. 

“No. Who?” 

“Frank Dusong, and some of his gang.” 
“Not Dusong, the criminal—the famous 
bank robber from Nevada. What are they 
doing around here?” 

“Search me. Garry thinks they are here to 
cause trouble of some kind. We met ’em down 
in the Traps this morning. They claim to be 
wolf hunting for Milo Barbour but—say, 
Babe, what do you think they had in that 
car?” 

“Can’t guess. What?” 

“Dynamite! Several cases of it.” 
“Dynamite! By jingoes—sa-a-y—I wonder 
what they are going to do with that?” 

“T don’t know, Babe, but Mr. Horton sure 
had better look out for his coffer dam, I’m 
thinking.” ; 

(To be continued in Boy’s Lire for January) 
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FREE 
48-page catalog 
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entire line of 
Marble’sOuting 
Equipment. 
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OUTING EQUIPMENT 





One of these days, Dad and you will be talking 
about Christmas and each of you will be “fishing” 
to find out what the other wants. It would bea wel- 
come suggestion if you should mention a Marble 
Knife, Axe, Compass, or Water-proof Match Box. 
These are just the gifts Dad likes to give, because they 
encourage clean, healthful life in 7 out-of-doors. 
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It’s Fun to Make Things 


Let the meng ey wonder how you can make so many 
interesting th ake your own motor sled. Make 
our own Sew “Make your own and snowshoes. 
ou can learn how to make almost anything that any 
boy could want by following the pictures and the simple 
directions in 


TheBoyMechanicLibrary |) 


And just think of it, there are nearly 4,000 separate 
articles in the four beautiful volumes! Some of the 
most fascinating subjects are listed below. 


How To Make Things — Bi ny ay 
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Learn How to Make Things to Sell 
Learn how to make things to enjoy. Buy the complete 
library. including Book 1, Book 2, Book 3, and Book 4. 


SEND NO MONEY "iz 5s 


for only 


Simply sign your name and —a—* to the attached 
coupon and mailit at once. When{ —— de- ‘ 
livers the books -. your door, fis “the price $ 
of the books tJ postage. at 

POPULAR MECHANICS | PRESS 
Popular Mechanics Building, Dept. B- Chicago, 
ee Mail The Soma Today ------ 





Popular Mechanics Press 
Popular Mechanics Building, Dept. B-2, Chicago, Ill. 
eesane at send me at mon Ae O. D. The Boy Mechante 1 Li- 
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No advertisements for this classification are accepted 


unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 





Get This Rare Triangle Stamp 
Send 10c. for this 
COMPLETE OUTFIT 
% 50 different foreign stamps; il- ayy 
e‘c, lustrated Album; pack of ¢ 
Stamp Hinges; Perfora- *OF 
tion gauge; Big Illustra- 10c 
ted Price List. To 
. ~O0, approval applicants only. 


oe W. W. BETTS, Clearfield, Penna 












No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
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KEEP STEP WITH PROGRESS 

é of Philately, start collecting Blocks and 

pairs, more interesting, more beautiful, 

and bigger values. Send one Dollar and get postpaid 100 

diff. mint Blocks of four. Some Bjocks cat. 12¢ none 

under 8c each, or send 50c and get 100 diff. mint pairs 

same as Blocks, all foreign. Net Approvals sent with 
each order, unless not desired. Give us a trial please. 


IRON SPRING STAMP CO. 


IRON SPRINGS, PENN. 
Member A.P.S. 9354. 








200 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE! 


Only our immense purchasing power, combined 
with our world-wide connections, make this mar- 
vellous offer possible. 200 all different stamps, 
which include British Colonials, War and Post- 
War, Re wesatomery and interesting over-printed 
stamps. Many beautiful pictorials, in fact, a 
veritable picture gallery, which will greatly 
enhance i a value of your Collection. AB- 
SOLUTELY FREE. Just request Approvals and 
send 4 pio oo tewards postage. (Stamps only.) 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Road, Liverpool, England 
BOY SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 

stamps with (prewar) value over “40 isiition 
dollars (great curiosity); 1 fine stamp from smallest republic 
on earth; 1 r. 4 set; 1 triangle stamp; packet 25 diff. 
Hungary, 50e; 1 perf. gauge; and last but not least. a 
vest pocket Stock dook in whioh to keep your duplicates! The 
big $$ outfit --- for only 8 cents to applicants for my 
famous Quiek Service Approvals. Big Price List 4c extra. 
D. M. WARD 605 Pierce Street, Gary, Indiana 


200 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 


To introduce our famous approvals. Postage 2c. 
1000 Diff. Stamps - $.65. 2000 Diff. Stamps - $2.25. 


LEADER STAMP CO. 
2056 East 24th Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Bors! BIGGEST STAMP VALUES OF TODAY 


Sensational pa:ket td 140 diff. lg 

planes Aneshelien. Barbadoes, Came: wy Gabon, Gu: ane, “Triab é 
set, Moroe I'chad, largest samp, oS “old T 
packet Fren Colonies This urpr rise Oc to « onal 
applicants. eHOUSAND. “BARGAIN LISTS FREE. yi- =. N 
u's 25¢, 1000 hinges 9c, 26 Bulgaria Ra ‘ostage ex o 
Rawkeye ‘Stamp Co., “er ‘edar Rapids, 19, lowe w 











F ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! AZERBAIDJAN! 
R Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabun, ame. Ubangl, 
E Transvaal, Indo-C hina, ete., etc. All of these * ‘hard- 
E to-get” countries and many others are contained in 
my Wonder Packet of 55 different, given FREE to 
! Approval Applicants only, inclosing 4c for postage. 
! Write TODAY! 
Richard Lamprecht, 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
I send selec- 


707 DISCOUNT tions of de- 


sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue F newy 

Reference required—Boy Scout 

J. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K, 








a gee ye U. S. POSTAGE Given Away 

00 with each order. et py aye Qe 
mag .. = C America, Australia, Lebanon, 

French Colonies, War 


reg eh British, 
FREE ae oot afeke stock book. ALL for 20c. 
1000 all different stamps & 1000 hinges 85c. 
HUSSMAN STAMP CO. Dept. B.0, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GIANT TREASURE PACKET GIVEN! 


Just think—we are giving you—just to introduce The 
Stamp Echo, America’s fast growing and popular stamp 
magazine—full of excellent articles and bargains for ali collectors, a 
great packet of stamps. This extraordinary packet contains only 
fine stamps, such as No. Borneo, Liberia, St. Lucia, etc., etc. You 
will enjoy many evenings going over this wonderful packet. All this 
for 26¢ to pay for 6 months,trial subscription to THE STAMP ECHO, 
Box 226 Times Sq. Sta., New_York 








SCARCE AIRMAIL TRIANGLE! 
10 dif. fine Airmai! pi ctompe, | alse 


ing scarce Estho: 
beautiful Greece rod ¢ cross $i nd 
int stamps--ail 


nused.-from ‘Guyane, 5c 


sires sor ‘Sct “Approvais 
*“GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Sock on 
CURHAN STAMP COMPANY, 

FANTASTIC SCENERY a, 
Contains all different stamps of far-awa. 
derful thrilling scenes. Included are: 
= adi eerie, sod ee ocr. oh slave breaking chain) 
Kero (aphins and RY caribou) ; Malay (ferocious tiger’?  Sprinidad 
(Ce ee AL i By (fighting Arab); and others. To appro- 
is great packet ‘will be a 
PIKES PEAK “STAMP C0. Box 215, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


ANT: If you act right now, we will also include free, a tri- 
ae aaa perforation gauge, and a small package of hinges. 


BULGARIAN STAMPS 


regarding Bulgariap 














For information on questions 
stamps apply to 
MR. B. A. PERSIYSKI 


Post Office Box No. 30 Sofia, Bulgaria 


1000 MIXED STAMPS 


Big Variety, clean of paper 10c, 30 different U.S. stamps 
10c, 40 different U. S. Precancels 10c, 100 different U. 5 


Precancels 25c. 
HOMER S.* BOSTER 
Dept. 20, Box 282, Chillicothe, Ohio 








bership 

Hanover, Penne. 
SALVADOR DIAMOND! 
Also Gold Coast, Sudan, 
Gwalior, Congo, South 
Africa, Senegal, etc., in our 
all’ different c 

ws on stamps for 


MONUMENTAL CO., 3704 Overlook Rd., Balto., Md. 


JUGOSLAVIA 
33 all different Cat. value $2.40 
Regular price of this popular packet is 75c net. While 
supply lasts we offer it as a special inducement to appli- 
cants for either U. 8. or foreign approvals for only 10c. 


EASTERN STAMP CO., ODENTON, MD. 
all diff. or 100 mixed r1c 


50 STAMPS (stamps) to all approval 
applicants. 500 ALL DIFFERENT 4oc (no stamps). 
Money back if not satisfied. 

W. C. NAUMANN, Lawyers Building, Passaic, N. J. 

















300 diff. $.20; 500 $.40; 1000 $.80; 2000 $3.50. 50 
South- Central Am. f. 15; 100 $.45; 200 $1.10; 300 
$2.50; 500 $4.50. 100 Fr. Col. $.40; too Port. Col 
$.so. Largest 5, 10, 25c list in America. 

FRED L. ONKEN, 630-79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Stanley Gibbons U. S. List 


No boy interested in United Staies or British North America 
should be without our re and latest 32-page price list. 
sent free on request. free premiums or gifts,” we 
put full value into the stamps we sell. 


STANLEY GIBBONS INC. 35a Ann Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





5 Spain, 10c; 25 So. & C Ama., 10c; 

40c; 200 Br. Col., $1.00; Saoteae Album, 
$2.00; Tenpental Aibum, 60c; “Scott’s Catalog, $2.00: 
Agents wanted to sell stamps. Send parents’ permission. 


Cc. H. HOLLISTER 
1757 School Street 


$40 Cat., 1212 GENUINE STAMPS—$1. 00! 


*4 bay y senemme maps, cat. $10, see. oat —_ 
many, cat. 50, 20c. *7 Bolivia, cat. $3.10, 25c. 1 C 

Rica, ‘cat. $2.25, 20c. ALL above & SURPRISE cat. $20. 
$1! Liberia, etc., on app. up to 90% off cat.! 


B. FERGUSON, oe. Ridley Park, Pa. 


100 Europe, Jee: 3 2: 
Different, 


Chicago, Ill. 








ARABS! BANDITS! HEAD-HUNTERS! 
Fer pe (ool at Malay (tiger): Mozambique (elephant) ; 
arab); Turkey (sacr mosque); Congo head- 
hunter “Ail i these mysterious and remarkable stamps 
are contained in our Famous Phantom Packet; 105 fine 
varieties (to approval applicants) for only five cents! 
Order today! 
UNIVERSAL STAMP EXCHANGE, 91 Gelston Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


STAMPS 3} 105 my Psynt, Ete., Stamp Dic- 
tiona: of 3,000 Bargains and 
Connene. 2c. Stamp ye over 500 illustrations, 





rf a : cle rte of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 
ife., A. BU LLARD & CO., 
tus, world ‘of rect fa: 448 Tremont St, Dest ~ AS, 
ae. 3 Sto. = ie 10c. a es , Ress. 





Is Daily Be- 
AIR POST coming More POPULAR 
15 Diff. pirmet oes, > Diff. French Colonies . .1Ge. 
200 Diff...... 000 Mixed Universal...... 25c. 
1000 Hinges . a © sod Hinges. .25c. Send for our List, *‘Fa 
mous Dime Packets.’’ Free Perforation Gauge. Mm. Scale. 60 
Discount Approvals. 
WEBS 


TER STAMP CO., Box 11, Tremont P. 0., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


1000 


1,000 all different stamps, 1,000 hinges and album to hold 
1,000 stamps for only $1.00 to approval applicants. 


EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. B, Milford, Conn. 


1000 DIFFERENT STAMPS 75c 





150 Diff. Stamps... .. 10c¢ 500 Mixed Stamps. .... ie 
350 “* Soden 25¢ ——— SS aeeee 
500 ** - eeeen 35e 1000 Hinges........... ioe 





LUCKY 13 
13 sets 15¢c to approval applicants. Austria, charity, 
Azerbaijan, pictorials; 5 Russia; 7 gay om gg New- 
foundland, caribou; Greece, charity; ustria, Karls 
Fund; 4 Dutch Indies; 2 Azores; 4 _ 5 Finland; 5 
ba; Hungary, charity. Joe Dennie, 7763 Logan, 


Cu 

Detroit, Mich. 

10 For 4 cents postage, approvals. 50% dis- 
count with each order. Reference please. 

Write for our large lists of low price sets and packets. 


PALMER STAMP CO. 
8225 Linwood Avenue Detroit, Mich. 





FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 





BIG Woeth@inct 3 More! A fine packet including 
Heligoland. 


rpec. Liberia, Sudan, Azerbaijan, 

eccta, oe Togo, Cameroons, L’Oceania, 

OUTFIT & Tehad, ete. Stamo wallet. Perf. Gauge 
fin niti Seale: Hi me agoligantas lot of other stamps, all 

2 for see. 2 s00, plicants. We diff. mounted in 
LONGACRE HOBBY SHOP, 106 W. nd ‘St, New York, N.Y 


100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
\S Mexico, etc., and album................ 
1000 mixed 0c. 25 diff. U. 8 25. 1000 FC 
hinges 10c. Fine album for 3500 stamps 75e. 
List free. I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
FR EB E to app licants for Universal Ap- 
pend Postage 2c. 


BADGER STAMP CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 





Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 
pocket stam es — = gauge, mm. 


TI P. scale, ruler, = from Kenya & 
Uganda (cannibal “and 1). Gold Coast, 
Persia, ali applicants for 


Ttp-Top ,¥.F 
TIP-TOP STAMP CO., Colorado Springs, Colorado 


TOP 
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T WAS an odd way to spend a Christmas 
morning when most every one was busily 
enjoying the holiday. 

Harry had asked. 
postage stamps?” 

Bob laughed. “Digging for postage stamps! 
You couldn’t dig anything to-day. Do you 
know how deep the snow is? What’s the 
idea?” 

“You just said it. We could put in some 
profitable hours digging snow—clearing side- 
walks.‘ And I know where stamps that have 
been recently brought to this country can be 
bought and at low prices too.” 

“Great idea! You won’t have to go home for 
a shovel. We have a couple here.” 

The net result of those three hours was over 
two dollars each, ruddy complexions, and 
monstrous appetites. Stamps were forgotten 
for the rest of that day and it was ten o’clock 
the following morning that telephone messages 
brought Bob, Harry and Phil to a meeting in 
Mr. Birwood’s comfortable library. 

Every one was talking but Harry. Mr. 
Birwood, happening to notice his silence and 
preoccupied expression, remarked: “Harry’s 
Christmas dinner didn’t agree with him.” 

Phil and Bob joined in till at length a feeble 
grin spread over Harry’s face. “HM you'll give 
me a chance I’ll tell you what’s on my mind.” 

“Harry has a mind,” Phil remarked. 

Ignoring the kidding Harry began: ‘‘There 
will soon be no more new stamps—no new 
issues, and that will be the end of collecting. 
A mail box has been invented in Germany. 
The first one is now operating at Leipsic. You 
drop a letter or card into the box and coins 
covering the postage are put in a slot, then you 
pull a lever. The postage paid is printed on 
the face of the envelope by an inked type roller. 
At the same time the machine records the 
amount paid and the number of letters. No 
stamps used, you'll notice. Then, from 
Switzerland a new sort of label, not a postage 
stamp, but a sort of permit with the name of 
the town and a hand-stamped value has been 
arriving in the mail. Soon these new devices 
will do away with regular postage stamps.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Mr. Birwood. “Stamps 
“will still be needed. When large quantities 
of mail matter are to be sent the affixing of 
stamps requires a lot of time and the post- 
office has to do the canceling too. This new 
device used in Leipsic if successful may be an 
economy worth adopting for big business. 
The postage stamp is well-established now and 
as a source of income through collectors is 
worthy of consideration by most countries if 
not all. American Legion Convention stamps 
that were to have been on sale through Septem- 
ber were sold out by the twenty-seventh. The 
greater part were bought at the Legion post- 
office in the Grand Palais presumably by the 
visiting ex-soldiers. An effort was made to 
divert a larger portion to other post-oflices. 
These stamps should increase in value. The 
rapid sale is a clear indication of public interest. 
You remember the sheets of twenty-five stamps 
we bought at the International Stamp Exhibi- 
tion—the Battle of White Plains Commemora- 
tives—in New York last year. Their face 
value was fifty cents for the twenty-five stamps 
in the sheet. To-day they are offered by dealers 
for just double the cost price and they will 
surely continue to rise. Some radical change 
would have to develop before the present 
convenient franking method became obsolete. 
Post-oflices are everywhere. In small villages 
the more complicated Leipsic mail-box might 
not be practical. Suppose it got out of order 
and no one about who knew how to fix it. 
We can forget them, Harry, as far as our 
hobby is concerned.” 

“Well, I’m glad of that,” Harry answered. 
“Now I can look cheerful again.” 

Bob asked: “Have you the fifty-five on 
sixty centimes, light violet, of France, Mr. 
Birwood?” 

“Tt’s odd you should have mentioned that 
stamp,” was the reply. “TI have two copies of 
this rarest of 1927 French surcharges. It only 
come spre-canceled with the lettering, ‘AF- 
FRANCHts,’ between two curved lines with 
‘POSTES,’ in a straight line below. Sets of 


“Want to go digging for 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 











BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








NOW ON SALE 
1928 Edition 
Scott’s Standard 
Postage Stamp Catalog 


This Edition is notable for many important price 
changes im many countries 
ORDER YOUR coPY NOW 


Bound in cloth. san $2.00 
Cloth with thumb index. . . 2.50 
Shipping wt., 3 Ibs. For Sale ‘at All Dealers 
1928 Edition 


ra ALIZED CATALOG 
S. POSTAGE STAMPS 
Listings Ph ohn revised, as well as the important 
NEW listings of U.S. Revenues, first issue, Die and 
Plate Proofs, U. S. Postage, r Confederate States, 
general issues. $2.00 Post’ I 
WHEN YOU BUY SCOTT CATALOG 
SUBSCRIBETO SCOTT'S MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
Scott’s Monthly Journal is a monthly supplement 
to both the Scott Standard and the U.S. Specialized 
catalogs . . . listing monthly, new issues, and price 
changes which keep you informed up to the last min- 
ute. Stamp bargains it features EXCLUSIVELY 
wil. more than repay you the subscription price. 
It is the LIVEST STAMP — 
$1.00 per year 12 issues 
Any dealer will take your subscription or send to 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y. 














205 dif., Rare “Wild Goose,” etc.—All 10c! 


Wonderful collection of 205 different ry from 
Gwalior, Haute-Voite, Kouang-Tcheou, St. Thomas, 
South Africa (Springbok), and other “hard” 

ee | Pg = Mn ven package hinges; 
mme. scale & ruler; hyd argest stamp in the world 
(China ‘*Wild Goose at. ne big illustrated lists. 
Total value, $4.85. "Al for 10c! Also approvals. 


INDIAN STAMP CO., 103 Howard St., Bangor, Maine 


Prices are lower, and I send 


FREE good Stamps. Have all 


the triangles, and pictorials in stock. 


FRANK H. PAVEY 
2640 Park Avenue Detroit, Mich. 


LIBERIA SNAKE TRIANGLE 


(which alone sells for 7c net) 
And two other triangles, including 
scarce Nyassa triangle, are among 
the stamps in our packet 
of 53 different genuine c 
foreign stamps for 5c. Also 
some good approvals. 


CROWDER STAMP CO., Waverly, Bakimere, Md. 


A set of unused stamps 
free to all applicants for 
my Approval Sheets. 











100 Different Foreign Stamps from {Including 
100 Different Foreign Countries Aisies, Sate, 


e Australi rt 
Europe, West Indies, etc., for ONLY 20 CENT: 
FREE with each order, our pamphlet which tells *‘How to Mens 
a Stamp Collection.  popenly together with our price list of 
albums, supplies, and hundreds of bargains in sets, packets, e 


Queen ~ a & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


$3. oo CAT. VALUE—ONLY 10c! 
Fine a of 17 different Stamps from Central America. 
Includes Costa Rica ative, Hon 
duras, scarce = ey Salvador, etc. Catal value 
All for 10c, to approvai applicants, Extra: 





package een perforation gauge and illustrated 
bargain lists free with each order. Send your dime today. 
BRASS CITY STAMP CO., Box 682, Waterbury,Conn. 


100 °stames) FREE 
to applicants oie Popular Net Approvals postage 2c. 


RISTENSEN STA 
826 Teutonia Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 








GET THIS UNITED STATES PACKET 
A special packet of 50 different United States Stamps. 

Postage. dues, revenues, commemoratives, etc., — = 
only 12 -. to approval applicants only. i00 diff. 


for 35 cts. 
CLEARFIELD STAMP CO. 
Box 98C — East Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





211 ALL DIFFERENT. Contains 


SIZ rau Tigers, Camels, Dragons, Falls, Ships and 
| 3 many other wonderful stamps together 
with our big lists of bargains. 
B U re “Approvals tf you ask for them.”" 


Inland Stamp Co., 6200B Forest, K.C., Me. 





40 CZECHO SLOVAKIA, all different, 
including Hradschin Castle set, Doves, 
Allegorical, Surcharges and President 
Masaryk set. Sent to all applicants for our famous 
_s.: Approval selections. 2c stamp postage. 
lease do not remit tn coin. 
LIGHTBOWN’S STAMP CO., Southsea, England 


° Approval sheets for beginners; booklets 

United States 2 —— for ie more advanced. 

= verything for collectors, sets, packets, 

And F OrelgD sibums. hinges, ete. A stock of 40,000 
varieties to select from. Reference please. 

OLD COLONY STAMP CO., 333 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


STAMP ALBUM FREE 


Pyot for 1200 stamps with purchase of 50 stamps from 
different cousins for 25cents. Mexican as = = 


F RE 








with 20 different un ps for a dime. 
foreign Mission stamps, 35c. 
Cc. NAGLE, 1101 Marion, Reading, Pa. 





300 EES x0 ne 106 


to approval app a only. 
1000 .ae Hing Fr. Colonies, 50 Port. Colonies 
50 D ‘60 Rumanian 10c each. Postage 2c. Scott's 
1928 Cat og vpestgatt $2.00. Price List Free 


Kansas City Stamp Co., Dept. 2, Lee Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 
December 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


87 FAR-OFF COUNTRIES—Only 10c! 


Azores, British Guiana, Cyprus, Dutch Indies, French 
Gulia: Esthonia, Georgia, Indore, Jhind, Kouang- 
Tcheou, Luxemburg, Montenegro, Newfoundland, 
Oceanica, Paraguay, Reunion, Sudan, Ukrainia, Vene- 
zuela, Wurtemburg, etc. Marvelous packet 87 different 
stamps from 87 different countries, including all the 
“searce’’ ones above and many more. Bargain price 
only 10c to those asking for approval sheets. Bargain 
and premium lists free. 


Cc. D. REIMERS COMPANY 
Fort Worth, Texas 





Box 202 








Big packet animal stamps 
M om Nyassa, Malay, Guiana, 
; ozambique, Barbados, etc., includ- 

4 ‘Ng, caribou, tiger, kangaroo, leopard, 
camel, anteater, swan, giraffe, ele- 
Phant, springbok, etc.—absolutely 
Free to approval applicants enclos- 
ing 4c postage. Write today! 


ANDREW R. PERRY, 36 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


? $$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 
triangle stamp; set German 
stamps with (pre-war) value 

forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, 
mme. scale; small album; airmail set; scarce stamp from 
smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; packet good 
stamps from Travancore, Malay, Dutch Indies, etc. 
Entire outfit for 12c¢ to approval applicants! 
pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk Street Jersey City, N. J. 














$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send 12c for wonderful Packet of 105 different 
stamps from Bosnia-Herzegovina, French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, Greece (dying 
soldier), Kouang-Tcheou, Ireland, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre-Miquelon, etc. 

We will include—abdsolutely free—a genuine set 
of six beautiful Old Costa Rican stamps (1903-11) 
cataloging $1.15! Also approvals. 


LOMA STAMP CO., 2221 Madison Ave., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. | 








Mystic’s “Queer Country” Packet 
Contains scarce stamps from the foilowing strange lands: | 


San Marino Hyderabad North Borneo Tanganyika | 
Antioquia Iceland yassa Trinfdad Tobago 
Jongo ‘in St. Thomas Prince Ubangi 
Genres Kenya Uganda Port. Guinea Upper Volta 
y* Islande Lebanon Siam allis Futuna 
Gwalior Sierra Leone 


Get this wonderful packet of ‘‘freak countries’’ and make your 
friends envious! Price only 10e to approvalapplicants!! 

Write TODAY. 

MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept.5) Camden, New York 


FREE 5 WALL ST. STOCK SLIPS containing 
both United States and New York State 

revenue stamps to approval applicants only who en- 

close 2c for postage. Some stamps priced as low as 
14c each on our sheets. Great bargains. 

Keigwin Stamp Co., Box 192, Middletown, N. Y. 

















BARGAIN OFFER 


Packet of 48 different stamps, including two scarce 

Costa Rica (cat. 60c), Niger Coast, Gabun, etc., and 

large price list of bargains in sets. All for TEN cents. 
SHAW STAMP CO. 


Bear River Nova Scotia, Canada 


eS -_e 


PREMIUM COUPONS IN ALL OUR PACKETS 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23rd St., New York | 











| 
different choice selected foreign stamps. | 
410 Dozens of unused and hard to get. Cata- 
logs very highly. Keep the ones you want 
at Only One Cent Each. References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 315 Chicago St., PEORIA, ILL. 





FRENCH COLONIES FREE 
Pretty set of French Colony Stamps showing African 
Jungles, Native Chief, Tizers and « orest Scenery, together 
with our illustrated album Price List. Also big stamp 
catalog of 1000 different sets and packets. Send 2c for 
return postage. 

EMPIRE STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada 





HIGH GRADE STAMPS ONLY 
on our 1, 2, 3 and 4c Approval Sheets; 20,000 varieties. 


Yes, we give premiums, 
and you'll wonder how we do it, but—no refs. no stamps. 
ACME STAMP CO., P. O. Box 672, Medford, Ore. 


500 STAMPS 17c! 


Including Maps, Animals, Hirds, Rulers, Boats, and 
Scenes in foreign lands, to approval applicants only. 
Plenty U. S. 1c up, 1000 Hinges roc, 3000—25c. 


B. ELMER, 15 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


VARIETIES 

ALL DIFF. STAMP S 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
Album to hold 1152 stamps, 


20c. 50% approval sheets sent 
B. L. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 








Cc. 
with each order. 





! Packet of 108 stamps, including Tchad, 

oys Dutch Indies, etc., 5c to approval ap- 

Ging. ® plicants. If you will write at once we 

will include a stamp album, perforation gauge and 
a big list of bargains without extra charge. 

HILL STAMP CO., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 

100 Largealbum 15c. List of 

S 1,500 stamps at Ic each, 

tamps Free 50 per cent approvals 

sent with each order. 


B.L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 
1927 





All different. Postage 2c. 





the 1927 issues come with this overprint and 
should interest pre-cancel experts. I have also 
the new Luxemburg set of five values com- 
memorating seventy-five years of existence 
as a Grand Duchy and also an International 
Stamp Exhibition where the set was placed 
on sale. The price of these stamps has been 
immediately raised. The five values are: 
twenty-five, violet; fifty, green; seventy-five 
centimes, carmine; one franc, black; and one- 
fifty, ultramarine. I have the latest French 
commemorative, a ninety centime, carmine, 
with a portrait of Marcelin Berthelot, inter- 
nationally known authority on thermo- and 
organic chemistry whose birth occurred in 
Paris one hundred years ago. With this is an 
unused copy of the three franc in new colors, 
mauve and magenta, also of France. Here are 
latest Venezuelas: forty centimos, ultramarine; 
three bani, orange, and five bani, purple, all 
with the current bust of Bolivar, though the 
frames vary. I have made duplicates of these 
up into three lots each in an envelope and I 
spread them on the table. Help yourselves.” 

Three delighted boys opened the envelopes, 
Bob to find the French 55 on 60 surcharge 
which is catalogued at five dollars. Harry had 
the Luxemburg set and the others fell to Phil. 
Mr. Birwood was thanked heartily by the 
three. 

“Englishmen have found their way into the 
stamp portraiture of other nations with Greece’s 
Lord Byron two-stamp set; with Bourchier, 
whose name suggests a French origin on Bul- 
garian stamps of 1921 and now Sir Henry M. 
Stanley, the African explorer, is to be honored 
by a series for Belgian Congo.” 

Harry spoke up. “But, Mr. Birwood, 
Stanley was neither an Englishman nor was his 
name Stanley.” 

“T understood he was born in Wales, 
Mr. Birwood. 

“He was, but of American parentage. He 
began life with the name of John Rowland. 
Because of straitened circumstances at home 
he had to shift for himself at an early age. 
It was as a special correspondent of the New 
York Herald that he undertook his first African 
journey to find Livingstone. In 1879 under the 
auspices of the King of Belgium he again set 
out for Africa to found the Congo Free State 
and it was not until 1884, his work completed, 
that he returned to Europe.” 

“Tt was only right and just the Belgians 
should honor him for such distinguished 
services. We'll look forward eagerly for the 
appearance of the set. Thank you, Harry, and 
congratulations on your information.” 

As it drew on toward luncheon time Mr. 
Birwood invited his three guests to stay for the 
mid-day meal but they declined with thanks. 
Phil, who had an engagement, hurried away, 
leaving Bob and Harry to their homeward 
walk by themselves. 

“‘What are you going to do with your two 
snow dollars?” Harry asked. 

“The dealer I was telling you of will only 
be in town a few days. He carries a long line of 
packets, among them three grades of the 
thousand variety class. His lowest grade he 
will sell for less than fifty cents and the best for 
a dollar. I’m curious to see what this latter 
packet is like. Would you care to run around 
there this afternoon?” 

The engagement was made and the dealer, a 
Hungarian who spoke broken English, opened 
a couple of suitcases to display his stock. Here 
were the thousand variety packets at prices 
that made one wonder how it was possible to 
assemble so many different stamps for such a 
low price. The four dollars melted much more 
rapidly than the snow out of doors. 


Perils of the Run 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


” said 


NNUMERABLE perils of which no warning 

signals tell menace the locomotive engineer 
on every run. No man eludes death oftener 
and more narrowly than he. On a mile-a- 
minute train the danger threatens and is gone 
in a fraction of a second—unless it is fated 
otherwise, and then disaster comes swiftly. 
The casualties get into the newspaper, but the 
close calls are rarely spoken of except among 
the engineers themselves. These are hazards 
of their calling. 

Guarding a train from danger depends on 
many things. A large part of these are auto- 
matic. The watchfulness of the wonderful 
mechanical sentinels never flags. They are more 
to be relied upon than the human element 
in the complicated system of devices. The 
latter may slip a cog or stand still now and 
then, although it is stronger and more perfect 
than it used to be. So also is the intricate 
mechanism of the giant locomotive on whose 
soundness so much depends. It is safer to 
travel than to stop at home, despite the fact 
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COMEON, FELLOWS 


Get in the Chase 


Catch some of that spare money that’s run- 
ning around loose this time of the year 


HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS | 
WILL BE PAID OUT | 


ET your $10 or $15 out of it. Hundreds 
of fellows are lining up, so get on the 
job quick. 








BOYS’ LIFE pays out big commissions 
and bonuses for subscriptions. It’s a cinch 
to earn them. Here’s why: 


BOYS’ LIFE is the one “best bet” for a 
Christmas gift for any boy. Everywhere 





| Mr. J. B. Gardner 


| Dear Sir: 
Please send me at once a Spare Money Outfit. 
in the c!.ase. 








mothers and fathers, sisters and brothers, 
aunts and uncles are looking around for a 
good Christmas gift for some boy. 


Do Them a Good Turn 


RING BOYS’ LIFE to their attention. You'll 
be solving one of their problems and making 
money besides. 


Start now on the road to spare money earnings. 


Clip out the coupon, fill it in and mail off for 
the outfit that shows you “how.” 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


I want to join | 
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| that in one year some passenger or employee 











Do a Real “Good Turn” 
for Your Parents 


on a railroad was injured every eight minutes 
and some one killed every three hours. More 
than 80 per cent. of the casualties occur among 
railroad employees, and the largest proportion 
of the fatalities among engineers. 

The close calls that whiten the engineer’s 
hair are mostly due to some one else’s error or 
oversight which he cannot foresee or prevent. 
That many of these close calls do not result 
fatally is due to the engineer’s swift and skilful 
meeting of the emergency. There have been 






46 Bruce Avenue 


CLASS PINS 48° RINGS 


Save money on Class Rings and Pins. fac- 
tory prices. Pins from 35 cents up. Samples 
(B furnished from illustrated folder. Write for 
folder to-day, giving name of school. 
Cc. K. GROUSE CO. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 








Print Your 


Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, ete. Save 
2 money. Print for others, big profit. Complete 
outfits $8.85. Job press $12, $35. Rotary $150. All 
easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses type 
etc, THE KELSEY CO., P-71, Meriden, Conn 





a few cases in railroad history where Provi- 
dence has stepped in and averted disaster 
which seemed inevitable. 

The most remarkableinstanceof thissorthap- | forse and 
pened years ago ona railway in eastern Missouri. Bodors 
The story was told recently in the official organ 
of the Order of Railway Conductors. 

One summer morning a twelve-car train 
containing the members of a Sunday-school 
was bound for a picnic at a point about fifty 
miles distant. Although the sky was cloud- 
less when the excursion started, the train had 


Wouldn’t you welcome a chance to do a good turn 
for your mother and father? You bet you would! 
They are always doing something to please you. 


HERE’S THAT CHANCE 


HOW Mom and Dad this big list below and let them 
see the excellent chance they have of subscribing for 
their favorite magazines at a big saving. All they have to |f} not proceeded more than half-way ie a 
° : . x. ‘ : . sorbhe | thunderstorm broke. The rain fell in tor- 

c > > > > ) 
do is combine their order Ww ith yours when you subscribe Pog oe ee et Fe 
or renew for BOYS’ LIFE. terrific downpour might cause a washout or 
, ‘ a spreading of the rails, and he slowed down to 

And don’t forget—your uncle, aunt, older sisters and about thirty-five miles an hour. 

. Be os sf er: . : ave > As the train swung around a curve and ap- 
brothers, and all your grown-up friends can have the Pt + papa ye heme # pia 
benefit of these special prices, too. pa es. gba pe ——— 

P . - _— — the broken curtain of rain, saw that the switch 
The big idea of this is to benefit BOYS’ LIFE sub- | just ahead was open. It meant a terrible dis- 
scribers and their friends by getting for them the best 
p4 2a ¢ > Te ~ — ; . ry “ stter ctick it ’hec > is firem; 
magazines at the lowest cost—at big savings. “Better stick to it,” he shouted to his fireman. | 1. 1p gatas ArteRICAN CHMISERAS SEALS. 
. : I mean to,” was the answer. “God help | sell for 10c a set. When sold, send us $3 and keep $2. 
Regular Special You | us all! NEUBECKER BROS., 961 East 23d St., Dept. 235, B ooklyn, N.Y. 


TELEGRAPHY 


ireleas) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor- 
Big eed great opportunities. Oldest, largest school. 
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BODGE'S INSTITUTE” “Kirk Street, Valparaiso, Ind. 





i) easily, permanent: 
piness and success. 


a and honograph reco! 
CB ase stimson Ave. The Lewis | 


BOYS & : NO WORK 
GIRLS $2.00 Given JUST FUN 
wad sell 50 Sets of Our Famous Christmas Seals for 10c a set. 


hen sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. We trust you till Xmas. 
St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 637 B.L., Brooklyn, N. Y- 

















HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
Cheap. Fur ‘Finders, Money Makers. 
Guns. Hunting, Fishing, Camping 
equipment. Dog supplies. Catalogue. 
Kennel Supply D111, Herrick, Ills. 
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brakes in an instant. 





aster. He closed his throttle and put on the 
His last words were drowned by a terrific 
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the freight did not know until he arrived at 
the station how near to death he had been. 

“Tt was a close shave,”’ was all that the man 
who had conceived the plan and taken the 
tremendous risk had to say about it. 

Another engineer’s presence of mind in the 
face of danger saved scores of lives in Newark, 
New Jersey, on a December day. Of course 

(Concluded on page 98) 
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CHRISTMAS AND FUN 


It is always quite a problem to know what to give 
young folks who have guisrown, the toy stage and yet 
desire something novel and entertaining. This year 
the answer is—FLOG. 

FLOG Is a dining-room table game that requires 
real skill, judgment, and perseverance. It is derived 
from the real game of golf and is played with a ball 
(with the built-in back spin) over a 34 by 4 foot 
lithographed course of 18 holes that is fitted with 
miniature bunkers, flags, etc. 

It is not a game of tiddledy-winks or throwing dice, 
but is a real full-blooded sport for youngsters and 
grown-ups. 

Price complete packed in a full size, imitation git 
bag (postal charges prepaid) $3. 

Descriptive circular mailed upon request. 


FLOG SALES COMPANY 
450 East Pearl Street Cincinnati, Ohio 























Here’s a Compass Everyone Needs! 


SCOUT MASTER & SCOUTS 


Day or Night, the pant lite dial will 
guide you or nyour tor hikes or boat 
trips. The floating ioaul led dial locks 
aut matically when case is closed. A 
Swiss Compass built like a‘watch, 
with heavy brass japanne 
case, 


An Ideal Gift or 
Prize Offer 











This | fine compass is ’ 
scientifically correct and $3.50 
worth many times the _ 


price asked. Postpaid 
Don't fail to get one! Clip this adv. and enclose $3.50 
and it will be sent postpaid. 

Wrtte for circular—HAENEL Atr Rtfles, Pellets, etc. 


HENRY SCHNEIDER, Inc. H-298 Broadway, N. ¥.C 


CHEMICAL 


Booklet GIVEN with 
Chemical Outfit No. 1. 
Over different experi- 
ments can be performed. 


ONLY 25c POSTPAID; 


These chemicals will not burn, 
are not explosive, require no beat 
and are not poisonous, Send a 25 

cent coin or stamps. Outfit No. 
2 includes 34 chemicals, over 150 
experiments possible for $2.00, 
postpaid. pt. 12-B. 


BENZONOID CHEM. CO., 22 E. 17th Street, New York City 


Information F R '3 E 


us your name and address for full Eoferpetiee, regarding the 
y-~ ~4 oo Airplane business. Find out Se many great 
opportunities now open and } aaeen -¢--4 t home, during 
= time, to quality. ec Aonhies in the Air- 
ne Indust try, also sent if you S answer at once, 
AMERICAN ScHOoL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 1809, 3601 Michigan Ave. CHI 











AVIATION 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stamme: 
stuttering. *‘Its Cause and Cure."’ It tells ow { 
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he had a narrow escape himself, but that was 
part of the day’s work. 

A freight-train was going up a steep grade 
about half a mile from the station when the 
couplings broke between the third and fourth 
cars from the end, and they began to roll 
down-hill at a terrific speed. A long passenger- 
train had just arrived and was standing di- 
rectly in the path of the runaway cars. The 
engineer of the passenger-train saw the ap- 
proaching danger and realized in a flash that 
the onrushing cars must be stopped at all 
hazards before they reached the station, other- 
wise there would be a terrible loss of life. He 
uncoupled his engine, sprang into the cab, 
and opened the throttle. The big engine 
bounded forward like a spirited horse struck 
with a whip. At the last moment before the 
collision the engineer shut off steam and 
jumped. He landed unhurt in a heap of 
cinders. The engine crashed into the run- 
away cars, and an instant later there was 
nothing left of the locomotive or the cars but a 
mass of wreckage. At least a hundred lives 
were saved by the engineer’s prompt action. 

The great driving-wheels on which most of 
the enormous weight of the engine rests are 
connected by massive jointed bars of forged 
steel. The ends of these are attached to the 
wheels about half-way between the axis and 
the circumference. It is through these bars— 
called driving-rods—that the wheels receive 
their impulse from the imprisoned steam. 
These “rods” weigh several thousands of 
pounds each. Occasionally one of their 
fastenings will break, and then every revolu- 
tion of the wheel to which the other end is at- 
tached will send the rod swinging like a Titan’s 
flail, beating down 300 strokes a minute. 
Nothing can withstand these awful blows. 
They tear up the track below and shatter the 
engine above, especially the cab where rides 
the engineer. No disaster comes so un- 
expectedly and is so much dreaded as this. 
Almost invariably it happens when the engine 
is running at high speed. When a driver 
breaks it is a miracle if the men in the cab 
escape with their lives. If they do survive, 
and by their heroism succeed in stopping the 
train and avoiding a wreck, despite the rain of 
blows from this huge flail of steel, their act 
brings forth a greater measure of praise than 
almost any other form of bravery that the 
railroad knows. 

Not so long ago one of the driving-rods of a 
fast passenger locomotive broke while the 
train was running more than 60 miles an hour 
down the steep grades of Pickerel Mountain. 
In an instant the whirring bar of steel had 
smashed the cab and broken the controlling 
mechanism, so that it was impossible to bring 
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the train to a stop by ordinary means. The 
great engine plunged forward like a runaway 
horse, that had thrown its rider. In some 
way, however, the engineer had escaped injury. 
He crept to the opposite side of the cab and 
climbed out through the little window upon 
the boiler to try to reach some of the con- 
trolling apparatus from the outside. He was 
working himself astride along the scorching 
boiler when suddenly the engine struck a 
curve, which it took at terrific speed. The 
shock half threw the engineer from his perilous 
position, but he saved himself by grasping the 
bell-rope. Then he worked himself down 
along the uninjured side of the swaying loco- 
motive to where he could open one of the 
principal steam-valves. A cloud of vapor 
rushed forth with a tremendous roar. Al- 
though robbed of its power, the locomotive did 
not slacken speed until it reached the bottom 
of thegrade. Then little by little the threshing 
of the great driving-rod, which was pounding 
the upper part of the engine to pieces, grew 
slower, and finally it stopped. No one was 
killed or injured, and not a passenger in the 
long train knew until it was over of the danger 
that had been avoided so narrowly. If it had 
not been for the bravery of the engineer one 
of the worst wrecks in the history of rail- 
roading might have resulted. 

A boiler explosion on a locomotive is another 
thing that comes without warning and gener- 
ally leaves no one alive in the cab to tell how 
it happened. There is an engineer on one 
railroad, however, who went through an 
accident of this sort and came out of it prac- 
tically uninjured. This miracle happened 
near Port Jervis. It was a bitterly cold morn- 
ing and from the beginning of the run there had 
been considerable difficulty in getting up steam. 
Suddenly there came a terrific crash and a 
dense cloud of flaming smoke and steam from 
the exploding boiler. A track-walker, who 
was standing a little distance away waiting 
for the train to pass, was blown over a high 
embankment into the Delaware River. The 
engineer was hurled through the air and 
landed on the track a hundred feet ahead of 
the wreck in a shower of shattered stecl. He 
was unconscious for a few moments, but re- 
covered quickly, and was soon none the worse 
for his narrow escape. 

One of the most extraordinarily close calls 
that an engineer or his passengers ever had 
was on a Western railroad not so long ago. 
heavily loaded “flier” was sailing along one 
night at between 60 and 7o miles an hour, 
approaching a broad river that was spanned 
by a drawbridge, which was sometimes open 
and sometimes closed. The train was sup- 
posed to come to a halt and the engineer to 
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find out. If all was well he would sound the 
whistle and proceed slowly. On this night, 
however, the long train rushed on the bridge 
with undiminished speed. Fortunately, the 
draw had been closed and nothing happened. 

The engineer’s failure to stop at the bridge 
was the first intimation that the fireman had 
of anything wrong. He ran around to the 
engineer’s side of the cab, shut off the steam, 
and applied the brakes. He found the engi- 
neer had fallen forward, senseless, with an 
ugly gash in his head. Beside him lay the 
stone that had inflicted the wound. was 
afterward established beyond question that in 
some inexplicable way this stone had been 
picked up by the engine itself while moving at 
its great speed and hurled into the cab. If 
the draw had not been closed that night when 
the ‘‘flier” rushed across the bridge there 
would have been another accident which 
would have added to the history of railroading 
a mystery almost as deep as any connected 
with the navigation of the sea. 

On the inside of the circumference of every 
car-wheel there is a narrow flange which is all 
that keeps it on the rails. The locomotives, 
being of such ponderous weight and taking the 
curve at high speed, subject the flanges of the 
driving-wheels to an enormous strain. Even 
with the utmost care and continual inspection 
a flange will break now and then and a derail- 
ment and more or less serious accident. 

On a Western road some time ago a crowded 
excursion-train stood on a siding waiting for 
the fast express to pass. From the direction 
in which the express was approaching the road 
swept in a long curve toward the siding. The 
siding was like the tangent of a circle. The 
express was behind time and was running 
close to the maximum speed limit as it ap- 
proached the siding switch. The passengers 
on the excursion-frain screamed with horror 
when they saw the engine of the express 
suddenly jeave the rails and crash diagonally 
off the track toward them, dragging the long 
string of cars after it. The flange on one of 
the driving-wheels had broken while rounding 
the curve. If it had happened half a revolu- 
tion farther along the express would have 
ploughed through the excursion-train and 
killed hundreds of people. As it was, the de- 
railed engine and cars missed it by less than 
to feet. Although the passengers on the 
excursion-train were shaken up, no one was 
hurt. The locomotive toppled over on her 
side, but the engineer escaped uninjured. 

It is such things as these that make the 
engineers fatalists. All of them believe that 
they will die when their time comes and that 
there is no use worrying about something that 
cannot be helped. 
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